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Factory capacity —ample supply of the famous 
“Chain Treads” now ready, and at the 
lowest price in their history 

Our total factory capacity has been doubled. Now we are ready to supply 
“Chain Tread” Tires in unlimited quantities at popular prices. | 
For several years we have built “Chain Tread” Tires for a limited trade, but 


heretofore we have not been able to produce “Chain Treads” in large quantities. 


“Chain Tread” Tires 


Safety experts acknowledge our rubber chain tread, built on this powerful 
modern tire, to be an absolutely marvelous anti-skid device. 
We challenge any competitor’s tire to show you the same combination of 


real anti-skid protection and low cost per mile. We challenge you to keep a 
tire record and prove it for yourself. Send your name and address, for a set of 


Free Tire Record Blanks, to the United States Tire Company, New York City. 
“‘Chain Tread’’ Tires are sold by Leading Reliable Dealers. Do not accept Substitutes 


United States Tires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World 
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CARE OF THE CORN PLANTER. 


BY WILL PERSON 


Of all the machines used on the 
farm, the corn planter must be abso- 
jutely “right,” and for this reason 
alone should be given special care, not 
only when in use but also when it is 
idle, due to the fact that it is more or 
less complicated and is adjusted to a 
finer degree than most persons imag- 
ine. . 
All up-to-date farmers are demand- 
ing extreme accuracy in the planters 
they buy, because they realize that a 
field of corn in which the rows are not 
planted at even depth and checked ab- 
solutely correct, will cause them an 
endless lot of trouble and loss of time 
when it comes to cultivation. Further- 
more, not only a loss of time is in- 
eusred, but a serious loss of hard cash 
is also occasioned. To illustrate this 
point, take, for example, two planters, 
both dropping exactly the same nuim- 
ber of kernels to an acre. If one 
planter drops one kernel in a hill, 
then three, then five, the yield will be 
yery much less than the other planter 
that will drop three kernels in each 
hill with a fair degree of 





the manufacturer, but of the farmers 
themselves. I have seen planters that 
complaints have been registered 
against, that have, upon investigation, 
been found to be suffering from the in- 
firmities of old age, tuo much dirt, or 
perhaps a runaway that sprung the 
frame and threw the machine out of 
adjustment. When a farmer allows 
his planter to stand out in the winter 
snows and rains from one season to 
another, he can not expect it to do 
good work, because rust has been giv- 
en a chance to get into the working 
parts, weaken the springs, and in a 
general way to impair the accuracy of 
the machine and shorten its period of 
usefulness. 

Consider the hopper bottoms of a 
planter, and then ask yourself what 
chance they have to do their work 
properly when the small, delicate 
springs have become weak and rusted. 
It stands to reason that weakened, cut- 





accuracy. It can easily 
be figured out that corn 
planted on one acre 


three feet six inches 
apart, three kernels to a 
hill, should produce 10,- 
655 ears of corn. Allow- 


jng 111 ears to a bushel, 
or 96 bushels, the value 
ef this corn, at 50 cents a 
bushel, on the 100 acres, 
would be $4,800. If the 
planter missed six ker- 
nels of corn in every 100 
hills, the loss would be 
213 ears, and the value of 
the crop, figured as 
above, would be $4,704, 
or a total loss on 100 
ecres of $96, or enough 
to buy two. brand-new, 
up-to-date corn planters. 
If the planter missed 
thirty kernels in every 
100 hills, the loss would 
be enough to cover the 
cost of a small automo- 
bile. It might be well for 
the reader to take into 
consideration the _ fact 
that the above calcula- 
tions are not made in 
accordance with the war 
prices of corn, and if fig- 
ured from present indi- 
cations, there would, no 
doubt, be quite a sum 
left for gasoline and oil 
to run the car for quite 
@ while, 

Anyone that has any- ; 
thing to do with implements or 
with the implement business well 
knows that accuracy is the point that 
the manufacturers are trying to put in- 
to their machines, and it seems that 
under close competition they are suc- 
ceeding to such a degree that they 
can in most cases offer planters that 
make a good average. In this day and 
age, when the farmer is also a me- 
chanic, it takes more than a fine paint 
to sell a planter. Accuracy must come 
first, last, and always, while small fea- 
tures are recognized as mere “talking 
points” that may or may not be of 
any particular value. 

Considering the up-to-date planters, 
ith their many forms of valves, their 
differs nt reeling devices, their scien- 
Ufcally planned plates and variable 
tropping mechanisms, one can hardly 
fate Prised at the number of com- 
— that are received by manufac- 
a “ that their planters are string- 
io oye mixing hills, or not check- 
od a when the kind of treat- 
eid - the machines receive in the 
Siksitersiaa farmers is taken into 
inianes on Re has been the writer’s 
itiiae eos at too many of the com- 

S registered are not the fault of 
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off springs will not give the knockers 
life enough to discharge every kernel 
from every cell in the seed plates, as 
they are expected to do, and will do 
under normal conditions. If a rusted 
cut-off can be made to merely work, 
the farmer will think he has his crop 
planted correctly until the plants come 
through, when he will, in many cases, 
find that quite a few hills are short a 
stalk, and he promptly blames his seed 
or draws the conclusion that the plant- 
ter missed, when in reality the only 
trouble was dirt and rust in the cut- 
offs, that made them work tight, and 
as a consequence a great many ker- 
nels were cracked and would not ger- 
minate. The only conclusion that can 
be drawn is that dirty or rusty cut-ofts 
are very costly propositions, and 
should be avoided. 

Take the valves of a planter and 
consider them alone. In most cases 
you will find that they are all well set 
and adjusted, so that the lower gates 
wil fit snugly up into the boots of the 
planter, and that their action is quick 
and positive, so that no kernel of corn 
will get a chance to leak out at the 
wrong time and cause trouble. But let 
an innocent little spider get into the 





It Pays to Take Good Care of the Planter. 





lower end especially, and weave her 
web, and dirt will gradually collect, 
making an obstruction that will be 
just large enough to interfere with the 
free passage of the corn through the 
shank, and make the hills not only to 
scatter, but sometimes to hold over 
entirely. When the factories send out 
their planters, they are very sure that 
no obstructions whatever exist in the 
shanks, and the best thing for the 
farmer to do before he starts his plant- 
ing season with his old planter is to 
clean the shanks in the following man- 
ner: Set the front as it should be 
when drilling; then make a sort of 
ramrod out of a piece of heavy wire, 
get a rag, and clean them as he would 
the barrel of his pet shotgun. 

If the farmer has a disk planter, it 
would be well for him to take care 
that there is not too much play in the 
disks, or that they are not set too far 
away from the shanks, because it has 








been found that it is very easy for 
weeds and trash to get caught between 
the disks and shanks, in this way act- 
ing as a sort of trailer on which the 
hills of corn can catch and be strung 
out as they are discharged from the 
boots. 

Another thing that could be men- 
tioned at this point is that it is a very 
poor policy for a farmer to stop his 
planter while the runners are in the 
ground, because it is very easy for dirt 
to get into the heels of the boots, form- 
ing a little shelf on which the corn 
rests, thereby scattering it badly. This 
: J : 
is especially true when the ground is 
a little sticky or gummy. 

The clutch or ratchet of most plant- 
ers is one of the must important parts, 
and frequently is the cause of much 
trouble when it gets worn or out of 
adjustment, or is not taken care of in 
the way it should be. A worn or dirty 
clutch is very liable to slip and cause 
the machine to plant only a part of the 
required number of kernels in each 
hill, and many times to cause the 
planter to miss hills entirely. 

When sending out machines, manu- 
facturers are very careful to mention 
in the directions for setting up and op- 











erating, that only good oil should be 
used, and that sparingly, and that the 
machine should be cleaned frequently. 
From actual experience, I have found 
that quite a few farmers do not pay 
very much attention to advice of this 
sort. I have seen machines that have 
been returned for repairing that have 
been actually drowned in hard grease, 
or have been oiled with beef suet. This 
kind of oiling shows very poor judg- 
ment on the part of the operator of 
the machine, because anyone knows 
that a planter in the field is certain 
to collect dust and dirt that is, bound to 
get into the working parts that have 
been oiled too heavily. This mixture 
of oil and dirt cakes very hard, and 
forms a crust around the working 
parts that will seriously impair the 
working of the machine and prevent 
it from doing good, accurate work. 
This hard oil and dirt can get into a 
clutch and make it slip badly enough 
to absolutely ruin a crop of corn. It 
would be a very good plan for the 
farmer to take the advice of the man- 
ufacturer to heart and to 
clean his machine once 
in a while, as it will in 
most cases save him lots 
of time, trouble, money, 
and, lastly, temper. 

Corn planter check wire 
must also be taken care 
of, to make it last and 
give good results. Do not 
handle it too roughly, or 
let it lie around exposed 
to the weather, becoming 
rusty or kinked. On most 
planters the check forks 
are set rather close to- 
gether, making it very 
easy for a kink in the 
wire to partly trip the 
rock shaft and hold the 
valves open at the point 
where the kink is located 
—and the planter will 
string corn at this point 
in every row. Before the 
planter is started .in the 
spring, it would be well 
to stretch the wire thor- 
oughly, and thus take 
out all kinks that would 
cause trouble in the 
field. Wire rusts very 
easily, and many farm- 
ers have discovered that 
a little grease put on it 
after the work is done in 
the spring will preserve 
it very nicely from rust 
and resulting weakness. 

In connection with the 
care of a corn planter, it 
might not be out of 
place to remind the reader that a coat 
of paint occasionally will not only 
keep the machine bright and new 
looking, but will make it last longer, 
and keep away rust. 

Everything considered, it is my ex- 
perience that if the farmers would use 
their good judgment in handling their 
machines, keeping them reasonably 
clean, all bolts tightened, and use good 
oil wisely, and also follow instruc- 
tions, that they would have very little 
trouble with the average planter until 
it is worn out. Also, when trouble did 
occur, if they would go over the plant- 
er carefully, making sure that all the 
springs are alive and strong, that the 
valves are fitting as they should, the 
clutch and hopper bottoms are work- 
ing free and easily, they could often 
fix the machine in the field without 
much trouble. 

In conclusion, let me say that every 
farmer can be assured that the com- 
pany that manufactured his planter 
wants it to work properly, giving good 
results, and will do everything that is 
reasonable to make it do so, and the 
only thing the manufacturer needs to 
succeed is the hearty codperation of 
the farmer himself. 
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A Step Backward in Road 
Management 
The lower house of the general as- 
sembly of Iowa last week passed what 
is known as the Johnston bill, which 
abolishes the state highway commis- 


sioii, retains a state engineer as a fig- 
urehead, and puts us back to the old 


lack-ofsystem methods. The vote was 
sixty-four in favor of the bill to forty- 
three against. This vote does not truly 
refiect the views of a:i of the mem- 


bers on the merits of the bill itself. It 


is believed that seven to ten members 





were induced to vote favorably pe- 
cause of an amendment which gives to 
the cities some thousands of dollars 
of the automobile tax which has here- 
tofore been going to the country It 
Was estimated that under this amend 
ment Des foines would get about 


$25.000 which has been 
outside i te, 
the pres nt time it is claimed 
that not to exceed fifteen members of 
the senate are in favor of the Johnston 





lies of the 


bill. Sentiment in the senate is very 
strongly favorable to such amend- 
ments in the law as_ will strength- 


en it and retain the state highway 
commission. \Vhile the matter is un- 


der consideration, however, the strong- 
est possible pressure will be brought 
on every senator who is at all ap- 
proschable on the subject, and this 
pressure should be ofiset by letters 
from those who believe in a business- 
like administration of our road money. 








If the Johnston biil should become 
a law, it would mark a long step back- 
ward in highway construction in the 
state of k It would mean a return 
to inefficien: extravagance and peity 
graft. It would mean the dissipation 
of most of our road money year by 


year, with littie to show for it. More 
than this, it would mark us as a people 
incapable of businesslike, constructive 





legisiation, in a large way 
It is estimated that the state has 
saved from three millien to four miil- 


lion dollars a year on bridge and cul- 
vert construction alone since the pres- 
ent road law went into effect. Prior 
to two years ago, this construction was 
mostly done by private contract. The 
specifications were made by the bridge 
companies. There was no competition 
for the work. Much of the territory 
was divided up between certain bridge 
construction companies, which did not 
seriously interfere with one another. 

Their prices were just about what 
their consciences would let them 
charge, and the supervisors had no 
means of knowing whether these 
prices were fair. Under the present 
Jaw, which requires publicity and com- 
petitive bidding, on specifications 
drawn by competent engineers, we are 
getting much better work, and at a 








into the | 





saving of millions of doilars. And we 
are getting permanent work. Substan- 
tial concrete bridges and culverts are 
being put in where formerly flimsy 
wooden or light steel structures which 
had to be repaired every few years, 
were the rule. Under the present sys- 
tem, it will not be long until our bridge 
and culvert work will be done, and we 
will have millions of dollars additional 
to put on the road bed proper. 

Iowa spends about ten million dol- 
lars annually on its highways, and a 
very large percentage of this is con- 
tributed by the farmer. In the o9ld 
days we could get along fairly well 
with the _ hit-and-miss, cut-and-try, 
everybody-do-it, way of road making. 
3ut we have come to the time when 
the farmer has a right to demand 
something to show for the millions he 
is contributing for road work. He has 
a right to ask that his bridges be 
planned by men who know how to plan 
good bridges, and that there shall be 
competition between those who want 
to build them according to those speci- 
fications. 

The saving in cost and the improve- 
ment in our bridges and culverts are 
alone sufficient to justify the present 
law; but it has in addition brought 


about a marked improvement in the 
methods of road working. We are 


well aware that it has not proved sat- 


isfactory in all localities. There has 
been more or less dissatisfaction, most 
of which has been due not to the law, 
but to its violation. The law and the 
highway commission have both been 
blamed for many things with which 
they have had nothing whatever to .lo. 
In those counties where an effort has 
been made to live up to the law, there 
has been little to criticize. It is not 
perfect by any means, but it furnishes 
a solid foundation upon which to build 
—and the people of Iowa have too 
much intelligence to wantonly destroy 
this foundation and go back to the old, 
shifting sand. Nor can they afford to 
appear as people who, having started 
a businesslike reform in road work, 
lack the backbone to- continue it. 


a a a 


Our railroad friends are pursuing 
their campaign for an advance in the 
freight and passenger rates with a 
great deal of cleverness. Following 
their paid advertising campaign (in 
which they caused large paid adver- 
tisements to be inserted in papers in 
every county in the state), they inau- 
gurated a campaign of personal solic- 
itation, which is being prosecuted with 
much vigor. For some months now, 
local station egents, attorneys, and 
general officers have been going to the 
business men of the towns and cities 
of the state with petitions, asking that 
the advances be given. In many of 
the smaller towns, practically all of 
the business men have signed these 
petitions, which have been forwarded 
to the members of the igislature. Last 
week, the latter presented petitions 
said to have been signed by 58,000 citi- 
zens, asking that the advances be 
granted. Every two or three weeks, 
delegations of prominent railroad o4f- 
ficials appear before the legislative 
committees and give their reasons why 
the advances should be granted, and 
the regular attorneys are camped on 
the ground and doing personal work 
every day. 

All of this work is producing its cf- 


fect. Many of the members of the 
legislature are beginning to feel that 


public sentiment will sustain the ad- 
vances asked for. They overlook the 
fact that the business men who favor 
it are not the folks who pay the 
freight; they simply pass it on to their 
customers. And ii passenger rates are 
advanced to two and a half cents per 
mile, mileage books wiil probably be 
sold at the old two-cent rate to busi- 
ness houses. Most of the burden of 
ihe advances will fall on the farmers 
of the state and the small consumers. 
And as the advances asked for will 
amount to about ten million dollars a 
year, the burden will not be a light 
one. 

It is time for the farmer to take a 
more active part in this matter than 
he has heretofore. Through the warn- 
ings which have already appeared in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, a large number of 
petitions and letters have been sent to 
members of the general assembly, but 
not enough to balance the work being 
done by the other side. With one or 
two exceptions, the daily press of the 
state has lent its active or silent in- 
fluence to the railroad side, and with 





the exception of Wallaces’ Farmer, the 
agricultural papers have been mute. 
One of the latter has spent thousands 
of dollars and wept buckets of ink 
about an alleged overcharge for state 
printing of ten thousand dollars a year 
—but has not had a word concerning 
this rate overcharge of ten million 
dolars a year. The publisher of this 
paper is evidently acting on the theory 
that if he can make enough noise, com- 
bined with tearful protestations of his 
love for the farmer, he can lead the 
latter down a blind alley where he 
can not see or hear the railroad rate 
advance train go by. 

Our readers should at once write to 
their senators and representatives in 
the general assembly and suggest, in 
the first place, that they appropriate 
$100,000 to be used by the railroad 
commission in making a valuation 91f 
the railroad property within the state 
of Iowa; and, second, that all rate ad- 
vances be denied until such valuation 
is made. 

The railroads are entitled to a fair 
return upon the value of the property 
used in the business, but at the pres- 
ent time no one knows what the vaine 
of this property is. It is time we got 
down to business in this matter. Our 
first job is to ascertain the value cf 
the property. Then we can determine 
have a 


what are fair rates, and we 
raiircad commission which is. thcar- 
oughly competent to do this. The 


farmers of lowa want the roads to 
have a fair price for their services, 
but they want to know that the price 
is fair. Up to the present time, rates 
have been made in a_ hit-and-miss 
fashion, without system, and without 
reason except to set them at the high- 
est point which the traffic will bear. Jt 
is time to get down to a _ business 
basis. 

Ve urge our readers to act prompt- 
ly along the line suggested. The situ- 
ation is more critical than they real- 
ize. Vrite some strong personal let- 
ters to the men who represent you at 
Des Moines, and tell them just how 
you feel about it. 


Red Cross Work On the Farm 


The Red Cross Association, as all 
our readers know, is an organization 
for the purpose of relieving human suf- 
fering. We think of it mainly in con- 
nection with battlefields, where thou- 
sands of devoted nurses and physi- 
cians are caring for the wounded, 
dressing their wounds, performing uwp- 
erations, giving them nourishing food 
and clean clothing. 

All that farmers have to do with this 
particular form of work is to do their 
part in supplying the funds, without 
which it can not be carried on. Sup- 
plying the funds is a very small part 
of this work. Though small, it is in- 
dispensable. The Red Cross does not 
confine its work to battlefields, but is 
found wherever there is human suffer- 
ing, in mines and floods and earth- 
quakes and 
tornadoes. Everywhere it responds, 
with its perfect organization, to the 
cry of the distressed, not only in this 
land, but in all lands. 

3ut the distress on battlefields and 
elsewhere needs more than medical 
skill, more than nursing, more than 
operations and dressing of wounds. 
Food is needed, and the’ farmers of 
the world must furnish this food, not 
necessarily as a donation mainly, but 
to meet the demands of the world for 
food. Not merely grains and meats 
are needed, but boots and shoes, and 
cotton and woolen clothing, and many 
other things through which the farmer 
and stock raiser benefits humanity, 
and at the same time benefits himself. 
This is Red Cross work that must be 
done on the farm this year. 

Do our readers know that the world 
never has more than twelve months’ 
food ahead, and often not that? Were 
it not that we have two hemispheres, a 
northern and a southern, and harvests 
coming on in winter and in summer, 
as we use the terms, the world would 
not have much more than six months’ 
food ahead. If the farmers of the 
world would quit growing crops right 
now, this war would end in very short 
order, just about as soon as that fact 
was understood. Not only would the 
war end, but civilization would end. 
Famine would stalk over the length 
and breadth of the iand, and pestilence 
would follow famine. 

There is imminent danger that a 
great many people will starve to death 
and others die from great plagues, 
even if the farmers of the world do 
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their best. So the farmer in growing 
his crops of grain and taking care of 
his flocks and herds, is doing Reg 
Cross work for humanity. 

In fact, this war is bringing the 
world to see what farmers have been 
claiming for centuries, that, after all, 
the farmer is the backbone of Civiliza. 
tion. So long as he raises plenty of 
food and sells it cheap, at the cost of 
production or less, the business world 
does not think much bout him: put 
when a great caiamity like the preg. 
ent occurs, the thought of the whole 
world is turned to the farmer, the man 
who produces the food and the raw 
material for the clothing of humanity, 

It therefore devolves upon every 
farmer to-do his best this year. We 
don’t say that he should cover every 
acre that he can cover in any sort of 
way, or that he should make any very 
great changes in his acreage; but that 
he should make every acre produce 
the maximum for the amount of labor 
that is put on it. We have not hereto. 
fore, on the average, put on more than 
two-thirds of the amount of labor that 
could be put on profitably; and it will 
be harder than ever this year in many 
parts of the world, to put on the usual 
amount, because the labor can not be 
had. It is lying dead on battlefields, 
or languishing in hospitais, or fighting 
in the trenches, or being prepared to 
be fed to cannon. 

The farmers cf America have no 
such troubles as are afflicting half of 
humanity today; and they can not only 
do great service to humanity this year, 
but do it to their own profit. There- 
fore, we suggest that you harrow your 
winter wheat when the ground is in 
good condition for it, and it is about 
three or four inches high, sow clover 
seed, and cover it. We suggest that 
you prepare your corn ground a little 
better, make a little better selection of 
seed, cultivate it better, put the com 
in better cribs, and keep it till the 
world needs it. 

But don’t make the mistake—and 
there is strong temptation to do that 
now—of plowing up your pastures and 
turning them into corn fields and 
wheat fields; for the world needs meat 
as well as bread. What would the 
world do today, if the cattle were all 
wiped off? What would it do for food? 
What would it do for boots and shoes, 
for harness, for glue, for soap, for hun- 
dreds of other things which we don't 
usually connect with the live stock in- 
dustry? What would the world do if 
the sheep industry were blotted out? 

We can grow a crop of grain ina 
season. We can grow a crop of pigs 
in a year, and a crop of lambs; but 
we can’t grow beef cattle in a year; 
and we can’t grow them at a profit at 
all without grass in summer and hay 
in winter. Therefore, don’t make the 
mistake of cutting down in the live 
stock department. Rather increase it 
by saving the calves, the pigs, and the 
lambs. For the world will need these 
just as badly as they need grains; and 
would need them far worse than they 
need grains now, if farmers as a rule 
should change over from live stock to 
grain, from pastures to corn fields. 

It is time to keep a level head, to 
farm pretty much the same acreage, 
but do it better. There are a good 
many discouraging things about live 
stock feeding now; but if you will look 
back over the history of prices, you 
will find that ups and downs each last 
a little less than two years on the 
average, and that the more rapid is 
the descent, and the farther down it 
goes, the more rapid and the higher 1s 
the rise. Is this not so? So let wus 
tackle the problems of the farm with 
more energy than ever, not merely as 
a matter of profit, but as a matter ot 
duty to the wortd in which we live, 
and the times in which we live. 


A Big Cheese 


The largest cheese ever made in the 
United States has been shipped from 
New York to the California exposition, 
as the product of the Empire state. 
The cheese was made last October, 
under the direction of Assistant Com 
missioner of Agriculture Horace Ke?s, 
and it required four horses to draw it 
from the factory to the station. The 
cheese is four feet and six inches thick 
and six feet and six and one-half inch- 
es in diameter, and weighs 11; 
pounds. In making the cheese. it T 
quired the two days’ milk from thi 
ten factories, or 106,000 pounds. After 
serving its purpose for exhibition, © 
cheese will be cut up and sold to ¥& 


itors at the Panama-Pacific expositio®- 
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Planting Timber On the 
Prairies 
We believe every eighty-acre farm 
should have an acre of post timber, in 
order to keep up the supply of fence 
posts for the farm during the next gen- 


eration. We were once very enthusi- 
astic for the catalpa, and have planted 
thousands of them. One of our planta- 
tions was a great success while we 
owned the farm. Others were only a 
partial success. The one that was 
successful was of the genuine catalpa 
speciosa or hardy catalpa, and pianted 
on good land. The ones that were 
failures were planted wich a mixed lot, 
partly the speciosa and partly the com- 
mon or soft variety, or planted on Jand 
that was pointy and sloughy, and not 
adapted to the growth of the catalpa. 
The catalpa requires the best land and 
Jand that is naturally well drained. It 
is not worth your while to tile Crain it, 
because the roots will fill up the tiles. 

The difficulty is in getting the seed 
of the genuine hardy catalpa. We do 
not know how to overcome this diffi- 
culty except by gathering the seed 
yourself from some speciosa trees that 
have proven themselves hardy. It may 
be that you can get a seedsman to 
guarantee his seed; but this is a diffi- 
cult thing for him to do, for the reason 
that he usually buys the seed in the 


market. It is gathered mainly by boys | 


—vho can make five times the money 
gathering the seed of the soft catalpa, 
because it seeds abundantly, and the 
seeds hang low. The hardy catalpa 
grows straight and seeds sparingly. 
The hybrids of the Japanese varieties 
are also low branching and seed abun- 
dantly. Hence the seed of the inferior 
varieties are more easily gathered. We 
recommend the catalpa only when you 
can get the seed from a very reliable 
nurseryman who is sure of his seed, or 
from some trees that you know are the 
hardy catalpa, the catalpa speciosa. 
We planted our cataipas four feet 
each way, and in about four years cut 
out every other row; and had we re- 
tained the farm, we would in time have 
cut out every other tree in the remain- 
ing rows. Our object in planting four 
feet each way was to be sure they 
would soon shade the ground, and thus 
avoid the necessity of cultivation, 
which we are never sure the tenant 
will give. If we were doing it again 
on our own farm, we would plant them 
eight feet apart each way, and culti- 
vate corn or potatoes between them 
until they were four or five years old. 
In the southern part of our territory, 
say in the latitude of southern Iowa, 
one can grow the Russian mulberry as 
a fence post quite successfully, plant- 
ing them about eight feet apart each 
way, and ¢ultivating them thoroughly. 
The best way to insure that is to 
plant corn or potatoes between the 
rows. The growth these trees will 
make in a very few years is astonish- 
ing; but they will need trimming up. 
In pruning any kind of a tree, there 
is a right way and a wrong way. The 
right way is to take off the branches 
with an up-stroke very close to the 
main limb. The wrong way is to cut 
them off an inch or two from the limb, 
The tree will undertake to grow out 
around this projection, by and by form- 
ing a pocket in which water will settle. 


Disease will come in, and your grove 
Will be worthless. That is the trouble 
with a good many catalpa groves. They 


ére not properly pruned or cared for. 


The same is true with any other tree. 
there is many a shade tree in the city 
that has been ruined because some 
tree-butcher undertook to trim it; and 
it is only a question of time when a 
tree-surgeon will have to come and try 


“ repair the damage done by the tree- 
Dutcher, 

_- ome people plant the black walnut. 
Now we are not sure but that there 
Will be money in black walnut trees 
alter a while; but the black walnut 
tree grown on upland does not make 
lirst-class timber, nor does it make a 


first-class fence post. The value of 
the tree will be largely in the fruit; 
for the time is coming when we will 
put a great deal more value on nuts 
than we do now. 


ve have had a good deal of experi- 
fence with Russian trees. Professor 
Budd, the great apostle of Russian 
trees and fruit, inoculated us with this 
idea, but we found most of the Russian 
forest trees to be failures here, not as 
800d as our own cottonwood. There 
Were only two, in fact, that were any 
Success. One was the red willow, that 
grew finely; and the other. the laurel 





leaf willow. This last is. a beautiful 
tree, and is said to make a very good 
fence post. In the northern part of 
our territory, a good deal is said in fa- 
vor of it. How lasting a fence post it 
may be, we don’t know. The ash grows 
splendidly in this northern section, 
but it is not a first-class fence post. 
Probably in this section we will have 
to use willows, especially the native 
willows, and then treat them as the 
railroads treat ties. 

In the southern part of our territory 
there should be no difficulty in grow- 
ing fence posts for the future, either 
of catalpa or Russian mulberry, pro- 
vided, of course, they are cut at the 
right time, and thoroughly dried out 
before being put into the ground. But 
let no man imagine he is going to grow 
fence posts succesfully unless he gives 
the trees the proper care, putting them 
in rich land, cultivating them properly, 
and cutting them at he right time. One 
good point with the catalpa is that if 
it is cut in the spring, it will unfail- 
ingly grow again, and in eight or ten 
years you will have another supply of 
fence posts. If cut in August or Sep- 
tember, it will not reproduce itself. We 
should have known this by intuition, 
but we discovered it by observation 
and experience. 

One suggestion: Whether you are 
planting trees for protection or fence 
posts, don’t put an orchard on the 
south or east side of your timber 
planting. In the corn belt, put your 
orchard on the north or. west side; 
never on the east or south; and plant 
a single row of trees on the east side 
of the orchard and on the south, if you 
have none, to protect it from the force 
of the south and east winds, which 
are the only winds that ever hurt an 
orchard. 





Support the Agricultural 
College 


A number of the members of the 
Iowa legislature were elected on econ- 


omy platforms. In many parts of the 
state there was a strong feeling that 
the legislature two years ago made un- 
necessary expenditures, and the people 
in these sections pledged their senators 
and representatives in the present leg- 
islature to a policy of strict economy. 
Wallaces’ Farmer has no fault to find 
with this; but it wishes to suggest that 
there is a difference between economy 
and rigidly cutting off expenditures 
that are absolutely needed to carry on 
important state activities. 

We can illustrate what we have in 
mind by directing attention to the 
needs. of our agricultural college. Un- 
der the efficient administration of 
President Pearson, this institution has 
been growing so fast that the work of 
giving the students what they go there 
to get has been carried on under great 
difficulties. More buildings, more 
teachers, and more equipment are ur- 
gently needed. The attendance in the 
regular college classes has increased 
almost seven hundred, to say nothing 
of the demands made upon the teach- 
ing force by the various special 
schools. The teachers have taken on 
the extra burden cheerfully, have in- 
creased their working hours into the 
night, and have made shift with the 
restricted room and inadequate equip- 
ment. It is reasonable to suppose that 
this institution will continue to grow 
rapidly during the next two years, and 
it becomes very important, therefore, 
that the present legislature should 
make provision for the growth already 
attained, as well as what may be ex- 
pected before another legislature 
meets. 

The askings from the legislature 
have been presented in two bills, sen- 
ate files 242 and 257, and correspond- 
ing house files 324 and 320. Senate 
file 257 and house file 320 are substi- 
tutes for the millage tax which the col- 
lege is already receiving. They are 
not increases in the appropriations. 
They simply provide the money need- 
ed each year by direct appropriation 
instead of by a millage tax as former- 
ly, and the change is made because 
many of the members of the present 
legislature seem to think it wiser te 
make direct appropriations. There 
will, therefore, be no hesitation in 
passing these. bills. 

Senate file 242 and house file 321 
provide for appropriations for the dif- 
ferent educational instituions. These 
appropriations have been trimmed 
down below what the various institu- 
tions really need and ought to have, 
and those for the agricultural college 





apparently have been cut to the quick. 
The position of the legislature with re- 
gard toallapprepriations is decidedly 
uncomfortable. Something over three 
and a quarter millions are asked for, 
while the money availiable is less than 
one million. Trimming of the severest 
sort is therefore necessary. But if 
this trimming should be carried to the 
point of actually crippling our educa- 
tional work, it would be the reverse 
of economy. While fully recognizing 
the value of the educational work car- 
ried on at the other institutions, we 
especially urge the claims of the agri- 
cultural college, because of the pro- 
ductive character of its work. Never 
in our history was there greater need 
of increase in soil productivity. Never 
was there greater need for. better 
methods of farming. Never was there 
greater need for intelligent and eco- 
nomical feeding of live stock. These 
are some of the important things 
taught at Ames, and never has the 
teaching brought us greater returns 
than it will during the next two or 
three years. In addition to the teach- 
ing of agriculture, Ames has the great- 
est engineering school in the west, and 
is turning out well trained, competent 
young men whose services are being 
more and more needed within the 
state. We could, on a pinch, worry 
along for a year or two without our 
yearly crop of graduates in the _pro- 
fessions, but we must maintain our 
output of scientific farmers and en- 
gineers. 

We suggest to the members of the 
legislature that, however urgent the 
need for economy, they see to it that 
the agricultural college gets the funds 
it must have to take care of the vital 
work it has to do during the next two 
years. 


The Hoggish Landlord 


On page 14 of our issue of February 
26th, an Iowa reader gives his experi- 


ence as a tenant on a farm owned hy 
a hoggish landlord, this time an ab- 
sentee landlord. It would be well for 
our readers to re-read this communi- 
cation. 

This tenant failed to get a lease for 
longer than a year; but, being an en- 
terprising tenant, he sowed grass seed, 
as every farmer should do in order to 
maintain soil fertility. He was re- 
warded for his good farming by a raise 
in the rent, $31 on 136 acres, after the 
agent had agreed to pay for the grass 
seed sown the spring before, which, in 
short, was making the tenant pay for 





| the grass seed. Then he undertook to 


sow alfalfa, the agent refusing to fur- 
nish the seed. He then asked, but in 
vain, for a longer lease, in order that 
he might get pay for the alfalfa seed. 
He then began to feed cattle, but had 
to fence the farm properly in order to 
handle them, all at his own expense, 
as were also some other improve- 
ments. The result was that his rent 
was raised $100 the next year, the 
agent refusing to buy the tile to drain 
out nine acres of land on which the 
tenant was paying rent, although the 
tenant agreed to fill up the ditch or 
board the workmen. Our correspond- 
ent adds that his experience is not dif- 
ferent from that of many other ten- 
ants. 

We don’t believe all landlords, or 
even a majority of them, are as hog- 
gish as this one; but if a landlord is 
by nature or training a hog, it is diffi- 
cult to prevent him from showing his 
hoggish instincts. 

They had hoggish landlords in Ire- 
land once. In fact, all the landlords 
(almost altogether absentees) proceed- 
ed to hog in all the improvements that 
their tenants would make, and kept in- 
creasing the rent from year to year in 
proportion to the improvements made 
by the farmers. One reason for the 
poor condition of farm buildings in 
Ireland is that farmers made as little 
improvement as possible for fear of a 
raise in rent. The situation became 
so bad that the government took hold 
of the matter, put rings in the noses of 
these human hogs, and finally com- 
pelled them to sell out, the govern- 
ment paying them in consols, the in- 
terest on which amounted to about a 
half of the rent that they had been ex- 
acting, and giving the farmers sixty- 
eight years to pay for their land. 
There were so many of these consols 
on the market that the price fell to 
80, perhaps lower than that now, and 
the landlords felt themselves beggared 
—all of which was no more than they 
deserved. 

There were a good many hoggish 
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landlords in England, and the govern- 
ment had to take them by the neck. 
One of the provisions of their present 
law is that whenever the landlord 
raises the rent because of improve- 
ments made by the tenant, and the 
tenant is unwilling to pay the in- 
creased rent, and is obliged to move, 
he can sue the landlord for disturb- 
ance. The landlord is then obliged to 
pay for all the improvements the ten- 
ant has made, to pay the cost of mov- 
ing to another farm, and to reimburse 
him for any loss he may have incurred 
by a forced sale of his live stock. He 
is also entitied to pay for unexhausted 
menurial value of any fertilizers the 
tenant may have applied. 

We suppose the same remedy will 
have to be tried here in the course of 
time. It will not be urgently demand- 
ed, however, until the hoggishness of 
landlords has run its full course. Mean- 
while, the tenant who can not get a 
lease for longer than one year, had 
better study his prospective landlord 
before signing any lease. If the char- 
acter of the landlord is such that he 
can have assurance that the lease will 
be renewed provided he is a good farm- 
er, and keeps up soil fertility, let him 
go ahead. Then let the tenant farm 
so well that the self-interest of the 
landlord will induce him to continue 
the lease. : 

Otherwise, if the land is for sale or 
owned by a speculator, then he has a 
right to carry out the spirit of the 
one-year lease, namely, get everything 
he can out of the land, and divide it 
according to the terms of the lease, 
making no improvements that he can 
avoid. The spirit of the lease on land 
that is for sale, is that the two shall 
get out of the land all they can, and 
divide it between them. The tenant 
is foolish to do anything else. The 
land will run down in fertility, he- 
come foul with weeds, become a dis- 
grace to the neighborhood. It will lose 
its value as soon as the speculation in 
land ceases. Then the landlord will 
be obliged to settle with the land, and 
will in the end lose money. 

There is no sense in the tenant do- 
ing all the improving, with no recom- 
pense in sight. No tenant should ac- 
cept a lease from a landlord who is 
known to be of the swinish breed. Let 
him stand the results of his own hog- 
gishness. By and by the states will 
put a ring in the nose of such land- 
lords, and compel them to do justice 
to men who are real farmers, but who 
are not able to buy their own land, and 
are obliged to rent until they can buy. 

We don’t believe the majority of the 
landlords in the corn belt belong to 
the swinish breed. We happen to know 
that many of them, a great many, take 
pride in maintaining the fertility of 
their soils, and are willing to encour- 
age any tenant who will do his best 
to maintain that fertility. Such men 
don’t want to change tenants without 
the best of cause. With a man of that 
kind, a one-year lease is as good as a 
five or ten-year one. 

There are hoggish tenants as well 
as hoggish landlords—tenants who do 
not intend to stay more than one year; 
who will not make any improvements, 
will not even keep things decent about 
the house; who will plow up every bit 
of pasture land, seed it to grain, sell 
the grain off the farm; who will not 
do the little things that prevent the 
loss of greater things. 

The thing for the landlord to do is 
to inquire into the character of the 
tenant; and if he shows any hoggish 
propensities, or has a swinish reputa- 
tion, refuse to let him even put his 
foot on the farm. There are plenty of 
good, honest, efficient tenants, who 
would be glad to do the right thing by 
a landlord who will do the right thing 
by them. 

In the long run, hoggishness does not 
pay either with the landlord or the 
tenant, or with the man of business or 
anyone else. It pays to observe the 
Ten Commandments in the spirit and 
in the letter, and the Sermon on the 
Mount, and it does not pay to do any- 
thing else. 





S. A. Wirt, instructor in farm me- 
chanics in the Kansas Agricultural 
College, has been conducting some ex- 
periments with wide and narrow tired 
wagons. Except in mud and in deep 
ruts, Professor Wirt finds the narrow 
tires pull harder than wide tires. Ex- 
periments were conducted in the corn 
field, on plowed ground, in fields and 
lanes, on pasture and aifalfa land, un- 
der all of which conditions the draft 
on the wide tired wagons was consid- 
erably less. 
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The Tax Amendment 


Last week we made reference to the 
adverse action of the house committee 
on the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which gives the general assem- 
bly authority to provide for the excix- 
sive taxation for state purposes of 
such classes of property as it may 
deem proper. Investigation seems to 
show quite clearly that there has been 
a gum-+shoe campaign by some of the 
public utility corporations to defeat 
this amendment. They fear that if 
they should be taxed by the state di- 
rec(, they might be required to pay 
taxes more nearly in proportion to the 
tax paid by private property, and they 
have made their usual appeal to the 
prejudices of some farmer members, 
especially new members who have not 
had occasion to look into actual con- 
ditious 

If the proposed amendment should 
be weted upon favorably by the pres- 
ent seneral assembly, and ratified by 
the people at the general election, it 
would remove many of our problems 
of taxation. At the present time, we 
sufier under gross inequalities because 
of the way in which the state tax is 
levied. The general state tax of 2.9 
milis which is levied on general prop- 
erty offers a constant temptation to 
the county taxing bodies to lower the 
valuation in their respective counties, 
and thus reduce their contribution to 
the state. Each county tries to dodge 
iis share of the state tax, and to avoid 
paying as much as other counties. If 
the proposed amendment should pass, 
all this would be avoided. The general 
assembly would select certain of the 
public corporations and would levy the 
state tax on them, relieving the coun- 
ties altogether. Each county wouid 
then become an independent taxing 
body, and could fix its valuation and 
levy as it might desire. There would 
no longer be temptation to juggle with 
the valuations. And the classes of 
property taxed by the state would 
come much nearer to paying their 
share of the tax burden. 

When the present constitution was 
adopted the state had no sources of 
revenue except from the tax levied on 
gencral property, mostly ‘land, and 
most of this owned by speculators. 
There were no railroads, nor great in- 
surance companies and other corpora- 
tions requiring a license from the 
state. So the state had to depend upon 
a general property tax. As the state 
erew, our tax troubles grew, and for 
an intelligent people we have shown 
a singular incapacity to handle them 
intelligently. It is pathetic to read the 
story of our flounderings and helpless 
efforts to work ourselves out of the 
siouch during the past thirty years. 
When Uncle Sam takes his census, he 
finds we are rich, but when we assess 
ourse!vs for the purposes of taxation 
we are poor, very poor indeed, worth 
about one-fifth es much as the federal 
census makes us out to be. All this 
means a high levy. It must be so, for 
the counties require about so much 
money to conduct their local business. 
And the lower the valuation, the great- 
er the inequalities, and the louder the 
outcry against the burden of taxation. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the 
general assembly now in session will 
act tavorably upon this amendment, 
and that the people will endorse it at 
the polls. That would mean the begin- 
ning of a fairer distribution of our tax 
burden. Taxes would then cease to be 
regarded as a burden, for the com- 
plaint about taxes is not so much 
against paying our fair share, but 
against the inequalities which compel 
people of moderate means and consci- 
entious people to pay an unjust pro- 
portion. 





. 
Growing Early Potatoes 
iowa correspondent writes 

“T have two acres of good corn land 
which I plowed eight inches deep last 
fall. This is hill land with black soil. 
I want to plant early potatoes and 
market the crop in early July. What 
is the best variety of early potatoes? 
Do vou advise planting northern seed? 
How would you cut the potatoes for 
planting? How close would you plant 
the hills? How deep would you put 
in the seed? How many bushels would 
you plant to the acre? Do you at.*ch 
any importance to planting on Gocd 
Friday?” 
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The most popular variety of early 
potatoes is undoubtedly the Early Ohio 
—and most of our readers will make 
no mistake in using it. Unfortunate- 
ly, much of the seed stock sold as 
Early Ohio is really something else. 
Other good early potatoes are the Tri- 
umph and Irish Cobbler. 

The average man had best depend 
on northern grown seed. Careful po- 
tato growers can grow splendid seed 
potatoes in northern Iowa, but the bulk 
of Iowa grown seed potatoes are infe- 
rior to the northern grown. 

Most experiments indicate that the 
average man cuts his potatoes too 
small for planting. 3y using tubers 
cut to one or two eyes, and planting 
twelve bushels or less per acre, it is 
possible to cut down the cost of seed 
considerably. Moreover, with most po- 
tato planters, it is easier to plant the 
smaller pieces. Nevertheless, careful 
experiments indicate that ordinarily it 
pays big to use large seed pieces, and 
plant at the rate of at least fifteen or 
twenty bushels per acre. In fact, some 
experiments indicate that it pays to 
use whole tubers. Especially does this 
seem to be the case for the early crop. 

Early potatoes do not grow very 
rank, and can be planted quite close 
together. Probably it is best to put 
the rows about three feet apart, and 
the seed pieces ten or twelve inches 
apart in the rows. As to depth of 
planting, we favor three or four inches 
for early potatoes. But with late po- 
tatoes, probably it is best to plant four 
or five inches deep. 

In planting potatoes, we would pay 
no attention to Good Friday or the 
phase of the moon. Of course, if the 
work was pressing, and the moon was 
unusually bright, we might take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and plant 
in the light of the moon at night. 
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Organizing a Farmers’ Club 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have organized a farmers’ club 
in our community, as suggested by 
Wallaces’ Farmer, of February 5th. 
We have not been able to agree on 
the meaning of the next to the last 
clause in Article 3 of the constitution 
as published in Wallaces’ Farmer of 
that date. Some of the members seem 
to think that the members who have 
signed the constitution and paid their 
dues are the only ones entitled to vote 
on business matters of the club, while 
others say that the wives of the mem- 
bers and their daughters over fifteen 
years of age, are entitled to vote the 
same as the members who have signed 
the constitution and paid their dues. 
We would like to have your opinion 
on this article.” 


If the constitution is adopted as it 
appears in Wallaces’ Farmer of Feb- 
ruary 5th, the voting membership will 
be confined to farmers and farmers’ 
sons over fifteen years of age. The 


wives and families of members will 
have all of the privileges of the club, 
but, as they are not regular members, 
would not be entitled to vote. Only 
actual members who have paid their 
dues and signed the constitution would 
have a right to vote. If it is desired 
to make the membership broader than 
is contemplated in the constitution as 
printed, all that is necessary is to 
change the reading of this article to 
meet the requirements of the particu- 
lar case. The thought in the constitu- 
tion as printed is that there shall be 
but one vote to each family, or to each 
active member of the club, and for all 
practical purposes we think this plan 
will work out satisfactorily. 
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. ARE YOU THROWING AWAY YOUR 
CLOVER SEED? 


Some years ago we were traveling 
through eastern Pennsylvania in an 
automobile, and at a rather dangerous 
railroad crossing our attention was ar- 
rested by a sign which read: “Stop— 
Look—Listen!” That is, use your 
eyes and ears if you want to keep out 
of danger; and stop while you use 
them. 

We met a seedsman the other day, 
who does a large business; and he 
said that, judging from his past ex- 
perience, extending back over a good 
many years, about 50 per cent of the 
clover seed which he sold the farmers 
at high prices was thrown away. We 
are right now in the middie of the 
season for sowing clover, and we 
would like our readers to stop and 
ask themselves this question: Are 
you about to throw your clover seed 
away? If by anything we can say in 
this article, we can keep 50 per cent 
of our readers from throwing away 
clover seed, or all of them from throw- 
ing away 50 per cent of their seed, we 
will feel that we have done a good 
day’s work. The best way to go at it 
is to point out, through stopping and 
looking and listening, that is, from 
past observation and experience, how 
they have been throwing away clover 
seed. 

Clover seed may be thrown away 
through insufficient covering. We wish 
we could tell you just what is a suffi- 
cient covering. We can’t do it, for 
the reason that it varies with the soil, 
with the climate, and with the season. 
No man can tell what it should be 
except the man who is on the spot. 
It must have sufficient covering to get 
moisture. That may be half an inch, 
two inches, or three; but it won’t 
grow unless it has moisture. But it 
must not be covered so deep as to ex- 
clude the air. You need not bother 
yourself about the other requisite, the 
heat, for the season will give that. 

Anyone knows that clover seed sown 
on frozen ground that is sandy, is not 
likely to grow, because there is not 
enough expansion and contraction of 
the soil to cover the seed. Anyone 
knows that if it does not rain after 
you sow your clover seed, leaving it on 
top of the ground or with shaliow cov- 
ering, especially in sandy soil, it won’t 
grow. Therefore, if you don’t want to 
throw away clover seed, see that it is 
sufficiently covered to grow. 

On heavy clay soils, the freezing and 





thawing will cover it, if sown early. 
Generally, it will cover it on what is 
known as honey-combed land, if sown 
early in the morning. On good, rich 
soils with abundant rainfall, an ordi- 
nary harrow will cover it; but it must 
have covering in some way. If it does 
not, it won’t grow. Some throw away 
clover seed by not giving it a chance 
to get sufficient moisture to enable it 
to start. 

A great deal of clover is thrown 
away by smothering it out with a 
nurse crop. For as the seed must 
have moisture to germinate, so the 
plant must have sunlight after it is 
germinated, and moisture all the time. 
Speaking of nurse crops, the best of 
all fall sown nurse crops is rye; the 
next best wheat. Our custom for 
years has been to sow clover seed on 
winter wheat when it is two or three 
inches high, when the ground is in 
good condition; and then harrow it in. 
This usually gives sufficient covering. 
In soils such as many of those west 
of the Missouri river, that are dis- 
posed to heave and expose the roots 
of the young plant, we would sow and 
roll and then harrow. 

While we have seldom missed a 
stand when sowing in this way, we 
will not guarantee it, for the reason 
that if the wheat crop is very heavy, 
it may lodge and smother out the clo- 
ver after a stand has been secured. 
This can be rectified, however, if the 
farmer is really up-to-date and will 
get this lodged grain off the land as 
soon as possible, disk the land thor- 
oughly and often, and then sow in Au- 
gust. He may thus lose his first sow- 
ing, but he will get the second. There 
is no good reason why clover should 
not live through the winter under the 
same conditions as alfalfa; and the 
surest way to get a stand of alfalfa 
under humid conditions is to sow in 
midsummer on_ properly prepared 
ground. 

The high price of all grains this year 
will be likely to tempt farmers who 
are sowing oats to sow the larger, 
ranker growing varieties, and to sow 
a full stand. If your heart is set on an 
oats crop, we would not advise you to 
risk any clover seed at all. If the 
season should be abnormally wet, you 
might get a stand of clover, but the 
chances are that when you cut the oats 
—about the middle of July in the cen- 
tral portion of our territory—the hot 








suns of that period will kill your young 
clover. It will be delicate because it 
has not had sunshine. On the other 
hand, if the season has been dry, it 
will perish for want of moisture. 

If we were to sow oats at all, we 
would take the earliest variety, and 
sow not over two-thirds of a stand. We 
would drill the oats in first, and when 
they were three or four inches high, 
would sow the clover seed and harrow 
it in. The farmer might get a full crop 
of oats one year and a full stand of 
clover at the same time, by sowing 
separately and having the disk follow 
the binder; we mean follow it direct. 
ly. Then, by stacking his oats and 
disking thoroughly, he might get a 
stand of clover, if sown in August. 

There are circumstances where itis 
a waste of clover seed to sow it with 
a nurse crop at all, because ordinarily 
the soil does not have enough moisture 
for a stand of clover and a stand of 
grain. In such a case, we would give 
the clover the full use of the land; but 
we would not do that on rich land in 
the humid section, and foul with 
weeds, because the weeds will furnish 
@ worse nurse crop than any grain, 
The only way in which it could he 
done to advantage would be to plow 
the ground early, harrow it frequently, 
and sow the clover seed in May or 
June, giving it the full use of the land. 

Another way of avoiding this waste 
of clover seed is to use succotash as 
pasture, and sow clover seed at the 
same time with the mixture of grains 
which we call succotash, and then be 
sure to pasture them down close 
enough to let the clover plants have 
sunshine. We have never failed with 
this method. 

One of the sure ways of avoiding the 
throwing away of clover seed is to 
sow it on fall rye, and pasture the rye. 
The tramping of cattle (small cattle 
preferably) will not injure the clover, 
and the pasturing of the rye or succo- 
tash will give it the sunshine it needs. 

Just stop and think a bit as to 
whether you are likely to throw away 
any of your clover seed, as you have 
been doing in the past. Many a man 
has told us that he has sowed clover 
year after year and never got a stand. 
That’s a great waste, and might have 
been avoided if he had stopped to 
think. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 





HIGH SCHOOL AND STORE. Ninety per cent of the pupils of the Norris high school go back TIPPING SEED CORN EARS. The young men are getting ready for corn planting and are 
to the farm. At this school the maximum cost for any pupil is $188.86 for four years. It was founded making sure that the kernels to be planted are of as near.a uniform size, as possible. By shelling off 
in 1908 over a store and has grown until two teachers are employed- the butts and tips first, one gets the strongest kernels and the planter drops them better. 


ey. SUPERVISIMG FOOD MARKETS. Germany has taken charge of its public markets. It con- 

up the grain that drops from bags being handled for export. Grain escapes through small open- trols the sale of food and food produ , Probably appreciating that food plays as important a part as 
i rips in the sacks and the turkeys usually get enough to keep them fat. There is enough bullets in a war. e photo shows a scene in the world’s largest hop market at Nuremberg. In this 
support several flocks, Copyright by U. & U. country speculators have no opportunity to corner any food market. Copyright by U. & U 


A COFFEE PLANTATION. The photo shows a typical scene at a coffee plantation in Porto HAULING MANURE FROM TOWN. The four-ton load of manure is on its way from & city 
The larger building is the home of the owner. while the one to the rear of it is thecleaningand ‘stable to the farm of Frank Keenan Sons of Page county, Iowa. During the winter 60 acres of grass 
f y. Peon laborers live in the small shacks. They earn from 40 cents to a dollar a day. iland were top-dressed with 360 loads from the city. Oneis often paid for taking the manure away. 
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year after that tell the story 


into every CASE car. 


in your investment. 


Of the popular-priced cars the 
CASE ‘‘25’’ costs you least, we 
maintain, because we include 
extra accessories to the value 
of $110.25. Our price is $1350 
—less 5 per cent if cash—and 
the CASE comes equipped with 
Extra Tire and Tube on Rim 
with Tire Cover, Weed Non-Skid 
Tire Chains and 8-Day Clock. 


These items are necessary— 
particularly for country driving. 
Other cars do not include them. 
Deduct their value—$110.25— 
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DES MOINES . - 





Our catalog tells in detail of the many parts of this car 
where we spend just to keep your cars out of the repair 
shops and to give you complete confidence and satisfaction 


Least in Price—Greatest in Value 


Cone"25" Complete $1350—5% ret 





The Car With the Famous Engine 


NOTE: Ask us for 1915 catelog picturing and describing our entire 


line of C ASE Steel Threshing Mz 
ACINE Tractor Gang Plows, Corn Shellers, Baling 
Yours on request. Mail e postcard. 


J. 1. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc. F7y32°¢ Dept. 531, Racine, Wis. |. 
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The Name Behind the Goods 


Judge Your Car 
Year-After-Next 


Time is the big test that your car must meet. No matter 
how well it performs the first year—it is next year and the 


of service or disappointment. 


The time really to judge the CASE “25” is at the end 
of the third or fourth year. Then you will fully understand 
why we are so particular to build mechanical perfection 


from the CASE price, and then 
compare it with other cars. 

CASE cars offer an extra value 
because we can afford to put more 
money into their materials and 
workmanship. We save on sell- 
ing expense where others must 
spend, for CASE carsare sold by 
the same world-wide organiza- 
tion that handles the entire CASE 
line of farm power machinery. 
And this saving goes into the 
cars in added value. 

Send for Catalog and learn 
abont the CASE—‘*TheCar With 
the Famous Engine.”’ 
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- 102-108 Eighth St. \ 

7 - ~ 504 Drummond St. 
404-406 Water St. 
809 Commercial St. 

















the only ones that are. 


Gaaranteed 





TINNED AND RETINNED 


after the parts are cut and formed— 
and after rivet holes are punched. 


STURGES Guaranteed Capacity 
MILK CANS 


It costs more to build milk cans this way—but it does away with 
the costly, insanitary nuisance of rusty seams and rivets. 

Sturges Milk Cans are also guaranteed “trne to measure,” and 
You get more milk can value for every 
dollar invested in Sturges Cans than you get in ~~ other, 


Sturges Milk Cans standard for 50 years. 
Capacity” Write for Catalog No.14 and prices 


**The Can of 
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Early Hog Pasture 


A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“I intend to raise one hundred pigs 
this year, and would like information 
regarding early pasture. Is rape the 
best and earliest pasture I can get? I 
have five acres of alfalfa, sown last 
spring, which I would like to use. 
Would it be all right to cross fence 
this alfalfa and pasture it lightly one- 
half at a time? I will ring the* old 
sows if necessary.” 

Over the northern half of the corn 
belt, rape is undoubtedly the best of 
all annual hog pastures. We suggest 
that our correspondent seed at least 
four or five acres. By seeding early in 
April, at the rate of four or five 
pounds per acre, he can have pasture, 
weather conditions permitting, late in 
May or early in June. Ht is all right 
for him to use his alfalfa, and it is not 
absolutely necessary that he cross 
fence. The idea in pasturing alfalfa 
is to pasture so lightly that it is pos- 
sible to get at least two or three cut- 
tings of hay during the year. Rape and 
alfalfa make the best hog pasture com- 
bination with which we are ac 
quainted. 


Fence Question 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“What is your opinion as to buying 
woven wire with the bottom wire 
barbed? With woven wire, as it is 
commonly used, one must put it close 
to the ground to keep the hogs from 
rooting under it, and when we do that 
it is not practicable to mow the weeds 
that grow very close to the wire.” 

It always pays to use a barbed wire 
close to the ground when the woven 
wire fence is used. A good barbed 
wire stretched tightly will protect the 
fence against rooting from hogs. 


Curing Beef 

A South Dakota _ correspondent 
writes: 

“I would like to have you tell me if 
you can salt beef so that it will keep 
and be good.” 

Foliowing is the government recipe 
for so-called corned beef: 

“The pieces commonly used for corn- 
ing are the plate, rump, cross ribs and 
brisket; or, in other words, the cheap- 
er cuts of meat. The pieces should be 
cut into convenient size, say five or 
six inches square. It should be the 
aim to cut them all to about the same 
thickness, so that they will make an 
even layer in the barrel. Weigh out 
the meat and allow ten pounds of salt 
to each 100 pounds; sprinkle a layer of 
salt one-quarter of an inch deep over 
the bottom of the barrel, pack in as 
closely as possible a layer of meat, 
making a iayer of five or six inches in 
thickness; then put on a layer of salt, 
following that with another layer of 
meat. Repeat until the meat and salt 
have all been packed in the barrel, 
care being used to reserve salt enough 
for a good layer on the top. After the 
packed barrel has stood over night, add 
for every 100 pounds of meat, four 
pounds of sugar, two ounces of baking 
soda, and four ounces of saltpeter dis- 
solved in a gallon of boiling water. 
Cool and add three gallons more of 
water, which should be sufficient to 
cover this quantity of meat. A loose 
board cover weighted down with a 
heavy stone or piece of iron should be 
put on the meat to Keep all of it under 
the brine. In case any should project, 
mold would soon start, and the brine 
would spoil in a very short time. 

“If the meat has been corned during 
the winter, and is to be kept into the 
summer season, it would be well to 
watch the brine closely during the 
spring; as it is more likely to spoil at 
that time than at any other season. If 
the brine appears to be ropy or does 
not drip freely from the finger when 
immersed and lifted, it should be 
turned off, and new brine added. The 
sugar or molasses in the brine has a 
tendency to ferment; and, unless the 
brine is kept in a cool place, there is 
sometimes trouble from that source. 
To secure thorough corning, the meat 
should be kept in the brine twenty to 
thirty days.” 

The government also gives a recipe 
for dried beef, which is as follows: 

“The round is commonly used for 
dried beef, the inside of the thigh be 
ing considered the choicest piece, as 














it is slightly more tender than the out- 
side of the round. The round should 
be cut lengthwise of the grain of the 
meat in preparing for dried beef, so 
that the muscle fibers may be cut 
crosswise when the dried beef is sliced 
for table use. A tight jar or cask is 
necessary for curing. The process is 
as follows: To each 100 pounds of 
meat, weigh out five pounds of salt, 
three pounds of granulated sugar, and 
two ounces of saltpeter; mix thorough- 
ly together. Rub the meat on all sur. 
faces with a third of the mixture, and 
pack it in the jar as tightly as pos. 
sible. Allow it to remain three days, 
when it should be removed and rubbed 
again with another third of the mix- 
ture. In re-packing, put at the bottom 
the pieces that were on top the first 
time. Let stand for three days, when 
they should be removed and rubbed 
with the remaining third of the mix- 
ture, and allowed to stand for three 
days more. The meat is then ready to 
be removed from the pickle. The liquid 
forming in the jars should not be re. 
moved, but the meat should be re. 
packed in the liquid each time. After 
being removed from the pickle, the 
meat should be smoked and hung in 2 
dry attic or near the kitchen fire— 
where the water will evaporate from 
it. It may be used at any time after 
smoking, although the longer it hangs 
in the dry atmosphere, the drier it will 
get. The drier the climate, in general, 
the more easily meats can be dried. in 
arid regions, good dried meat can be 
made by exposing it fresh to the air, 
with protection from flies. 





Plowing Snow 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been told recently that much 
can be done when snow is melting by 
the use of a common stirring plow to 
open the ditch in the edge of the drift, 
so it will not drain off down the wheel 
tracks in the center of the road. Men 
who have tried this have told me that 
the roads can be dried up much more 
quickly if this is done. I took my plow 
and tried it around the yard, and I was 
surprised to see how well it opens up 
things. It scours and throws snow 
just as well or better than dirt. I sug- 
gest that any of your readers who are 
bothered with snowdrifts, use a plow 
in the way suggested. 

HECTOR MAIBEN. 

Nebraska. 
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steel. Will last a itfe- 
time and never rust. Light- 

Ging and fireproof. We will cut it to 
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HELPER MIXERS 


MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 











The Helper Mixer is 3 
big money-maker and mon- 
ey-saver on the farm. Just 
the machine for ge in 
your own sidewalk, curb, 
foundations, barn _ floors, 


free literature telling how 
hundreds of farmers have 
paid for the machine ‘ doing 
work for their neighbors. 


Superior Mfg, Co, 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, towa 
Do You Need Farm Help? vac yecnn 2 


perienced and inexperienced, who want term work. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews: . 
charges to employer or employee. If you need ee 
steady sober man, write to Jewish ~_ 
Society, 704 W. 12th St., 
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A Practical School for Farm Boys 


The Geneseo township high school 
js situated in a prosperous farming dis- 
trict of Illinois, and for this reason the 
directors thought it would be a good 
jdea to plan and give a short course 
for a class of farm boys who had limit- 
ed school opportunities. The work 
was started a year ago, and was so 
successful that it was repeated with 
even greater success last winter. 
Twenty-seven husky boys attended, and 
then went back to their spring duties 
with greater enthusiasm and with a 
keener interest for their work. 

F, J. Mabrey, principal of the school, 
says the course was designed especial- 
jv for farm boys who spend their time 
at work on the farm during the late 
fall and early spring. Accordingly,the 
course was arranged to begin after the 
corn husking season, and to end just 











be considered in actual farm practice. 
Pupils are taught how to measure hay 
and other products, and experience is 
given in keeping farm accounts. They 
are taught how to keep crop and live 
stock records. In English, business let- 
ter writing is given attention. Manual 
training gives them practical instruc- 
tion in the use of common farm tools. 
They make doubletrees, step-ladders, 
and other articles used on the farm. 
During the week beginning Decem- 
ber 28th, a farmer’s winter school was 
held in the high school building. This 
was under the auspices of the county 
farmers’ institute, and while it was 
not a regular part of the short course, 
it came at an opportune time for the 
short course boys to take advantage 
of it. Some of the best agriculturists 


of the state gave addresses. 





Studying the Seeds of Different Weeds. 


before spring work begins. This year 
it started December 7, 1914, and end- 
ed on March 12, 1915, making three 
months of practical work. Prior to 
last year there was no adequate pro- 
vision for boys whose parents needed 
their services during the busy spring 
and fall. 

The boys who attend this school 
want something which is practical, and 
which they. can use in their every-day 
life on the farm. The three months’ 
course was arranged with that object 
in view, and to give most prominence 
to the subjects which pertain to farm 





The pictures show classes at work. 
In the upper one they are studying 
weed seeds. Collections of common 
weed seeds have been made and are 
kept in the little vials in front of each 
pupil. The idea is to acquaint the 
boys with the appearance of each kind 
so that they will be able to detect 
them in clover, timothy or other seed. 
Instruction is given in combating 
weeds along with the general cultural 
methods for the crops studied. The 
second picture shows a scene in the | 
reading room. Emphasis is placed on | _ 
the importance of reading agricultural | 














Attention is Given to the Study of Farm Papers. 


life most closely. Special attention is 
being given to plant production this 
year, and next year something along a 
different line will be offered. The work 
Was planned so that boys who attend- 
ed last year could come back this year 
with equal advantage. Work taken 
Will count towards graduation.in the 
Tegular high school courses. 

_Any boy who has completed the 
eighth grade, or any boy more than 
fourteen years of age, is admitted re- 
gardiess of previous preparation. The 
doing away with examinations and 
tests makes the course more popular, 
and brings in many who otherwise 
Might be debarred. No tuition is 
charged residents of Geneseo township 
—but the regular fees are asked of 
those from other townships. A state 
law, however, makes it possible for 
Cutside students to attend and have 
their tuition paid by the district from 
Which they. come. 

_ An effort is made to teach all sub- 
— from a farmer’s point of view. 
“tod example, in arithmetic, the prob- 
€ms deal with things which have to 











papers, to get reliable information on 
improved methods of farm practice. 











e . 
Made of Resisto Veal, the new leather that withstands 





During the short course, corn belt 
farm papers are kept on the reading 
tables, and the students spend consid- 
erable time in studying them as texts. 

The agricultural work is placed in 
charge of a _ special instructor, Mr. 
Enos Rowe, a graduate of the Illinois 



























ATEST THAT HAS LASTED - 
37 YEARS 


I am the owner of a Stude- 
baker wagon I bought in 1877 
from a man by the name of 
Blauvelt, in Paterson, N. J. 
He bought it the year previous 
at the exposition in Philadel- 
phia, 1876, making the wagon 
about 38 years old. It has 
been in use ever since and I 
am using it now. 

Henry DeRonde, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 
MMU 








His Studebaker came 
from the “Centennial,” 
at Philadelphia in 1876 


WAY back in 1876—the year of the “Centennial” in Philadelphia 
—Dealer Blauvelt of Paterson, N. J., bought a Studebaker Farm 


Wagon there and sold it, a year later, to Henry DeRonde of Spring 
Valley, N. Y. . 


The wagon has been in constant use ever since, and is in use now— 
a long term of service for a wagon. 


But Mr. DeRonde’s wagon is a Studebaker, and long-lived Stude- 
baker Wagons are found all over the United States. 














Built for lasting service 

You see, it is the way the Studebaker Any wagon salesman will tell you that 
is built that makes it last so long. Aiir-dried a Studebaker wagon is built to last. And 
wood, tested iron and steel, good paint long after an ordinary wagon has been 
and varnish, all count. , sent to the scrap heap a Studebaker keeps 

But the main fact is that Studebaker right on doing its work and earning money 
has been building wagons for 63 years for its owner. 
and knows how. Suppose it does cost a few dollars 

Studebaker could not afford to build a _— more, isn’t the increased life of a Stude- 
cheap wagon. The motto of the house baker worth it? 
for six decades has been: build not the Studebaker Buggies and Harness are 
cheapest, but the best. also built to outlast others. 


STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Ind. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS KANSAS CITY NVER 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND. ORE, 
Adv. 2035 


- Studebakers last a lifetime 








the alkali of the soil and ammonia of the barn yard. 












HONORBILT 
WORK SHOES 


Stand the hardest kind of wear but 
are not heavy or clumsy. Resisto 
uppers, double stitched 
heavy oak tanned soles— 
solid counters — double 
leather toes—the greatest f 
leather combination put 
into work shoes. on li 


WARNING—Always look for the Mayer name and trade mark 
on the sole. If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


a 
. { desea 








HONORBILT 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for men, women, children; Drysox, 
wet weather 3 Yerma Cushion Shoes, Martha Washington Comfort Shoes. 


F. Mayer _Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee 








Agricultural College, and a young 
man who was raised and brought up 
on a farm conducted the work this 
year. These men who have had the 
farm experience, combined with col- 
lege training, are in a position to know 
what young men preparing for farm 
work need. They bring out and em- 
phasize the practical side rather than 
to waste much time on interesting but 
unimportant details. 





“A rational, consistent care of the 
health is a fundamental and important 
duty for each one, and the human con- 
science must be aroused to the impor- 
tance of this duty. The duty to the 
health must become a part of one’s 
religion.” 














Tinoculate Clover, Alfalfa 


Peas, Beans, Vetch and All Other Legumes. 
Get a ‘“‘catch’’—bigger yield— greatest feeding 
value—richer soil. Treat your with 





79 
§ stanules mediom, packed in ventilated cane. water for nothing 
itality and virulence of germs guara' lor 
months. Avoid imitations, Get the original. Look S STOVER MFG. CO. 
or the Armour Oval Label on can. See your seed A 3108 ry Free t, il. 


dealer or write for free booklet. 


Chicago, I! Ba Me. A Ga. 
Srocenbere, N.C. 



















That’s what itmeansto pump 


water with the world’s 
THE IMPROVED GERMAN SOIL INOCULATOR wind the 
NOBGE -HILTWER PROCESS 


PURE CULTURE 
THE “SMMPLEST SAFEST AND SuPEST SYSTEM 
OF SOW INOCULATION FOR ALL LEGUMES 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL, ST.LOVIS.1904 





L “Let the wind pump your 





Also Stover and Ideal Feedmille— 
Comminuters and Grinders—Pump Jacks 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, Dept. 106 
e Cutters. Sond for Catalogues. 








Fie. Tenn. 
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Handling Barbed Wire 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A correspondent asks for a home- 
device for rolling up barbed 
a frame constructed ac- 
the sketch accompanying 
and have found nothing 
two men can soon 


made 
wire. I use 
cording to 
this letter, 
better. 


With it, 
2 


» 





}———- 27" 


roll up a line of fence. I use 1x3 inch 
boards, nailed with wire nails long 
enough to go through and bend over 
Shave off the two long ends into a sort 
of handle. Carry with one hand and 
roll with the other, walking along as 
the wire is taken up. 
Cc. A. STOOKEY. 
St. Clair County, Mlinois. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A good way of moving barbed wire 
—a method I have used for thirty 
years—is to remove both heads out of 
a salt barrel. Nail the center and end 
hoops through every stave, and do a 
neat job of clinching at the ends. 
Second, build up a hook from each end 
by winding on and nailing until they 
are three or more inches high. Thisisa 
fender to hold the wire in place. Roll 
the barrel over the wire ahead of you, 
pulling up the slack at each step. This 
device holds from 80 to 100 rods of 
wire. If carefully done, wire so done 
up handles as nicely as when on the 
original spools. 

J. JACOBROW. 


Jewell County, Kansas. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Take two poles three feet long, and 
two boards one by six inches, two feet 
long. Place the poles on the ground 
about a foot apart, with one end pro- 
jecting about a foot beyond the other; 
nail the boards so that the short han- 
dle will be about six inches long, and 
taper the boards. In rolling the wire, 
grasp the long handle with the oppo- 
site hand, and turn with the hand next 
to the reel. This is the quickest and 
best two-man device I have ever used. 

J. B. WILSON. 

Towa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


First get an old iron shaft, about 


five feet long. Have the blacksmith 
make it square at one end, so crank 
can be used on it; also have a hole 
drilled about one foot from this end 


of the shaft. Now take an old empty 





wire spool, and use the ends, but nail 
on new pieces, so the spool will be 
about two and one-half feet long. Next 
make a frame out of 2x6x10 pine, for 
side pieces. Take out the back end- 
gate of a wagon box, and fit the frame 
tightly in the box, leaving it stick out 
behind about three feet, in which holes 
have been bored large enough for the 
shaft to turn in easily. Now put the 
shaft through the ends of the frame 
and spool, and wire fast to the shaft. 
Arrange the lines on the team so they 
can be spread out, and have one man 
drive and another turn the crank, driv- 
ing straddle of the wire. Drive very 
slowly. To unroll, take off the crank 
and unwind, not letting the spool run 
.too fast, and drive on. 

A. B. BECHTOLT. 
Towa. 


Story County, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A Nebraska subscriber asks how to 
handle barbed wire when moving a 
fence. He does not need anything but 
the wire itself to roll it on. After the 
staples are pulled, leave one end fast 
to the post; then go to the loose end, 
take it up, and make a hoop about two 
and one-half feet in diameter, twisting 
the end tightly around the wire. Now 
start to roll this hoop along the wire, 
being eareful to weave it back and 
forth across the wire on the ground at 
first, so that the barbs will hold it 
from flying apart. Also pull your roll 
back once in a while, so as to keep the 
wire on the ground stretched taut. 
You can handle forty rods convenient- 
ly in this way, and you can put up 
sixty, but it makes a heavy roll to 
handle. After some practice, one can 


roll and unroll it quite rapidly. It will 
give some trouble in unrolling, how- 





Men’s Five Acre Contest. 











G. W. Thompson, Letts, Ind. - - - 


Paul Patram, Columbus, 


David Dunn, Columbus, Ind . ° 


All of the above used Swift’ 


Norris McHenry,) Elizabethtown, Ind. - - - 


Ind. - - - . 


The men and boys who secured the highest corn yields in Ohio and Indiana offical contests, during 1914 used 


Swift’s Fertilizers — Blood, Bone and Tankage Always Win 





Average per Acre 


Boys’ One Acre Contest. 


Yield per Acre 
Shelled Corn 





Shelled Corn 








. 104.22 bus. Roy 
100.2 bus. Sherman Magaw, 


Russell Corya, 
98.03 bus. 





s Fertilizers in{securing the big 











ty Swift’s Proved the Best 


Norris McHenry tested other fertilizers on 
some of hiseorn. Where Swift's Fertilizer 
was used the yield wis 112.13 bushels per 
acre, the next highest yield from other 
fertilizer being 19 bushels less per acre. 
Swift's Fertilizers made him a profit of 
about $11.40 per acre more than the other 
fertilizer. 

Even if he received only one bushel corn 
increase per acre, with corn worth 60 cents 
per buslrel and one ton of Swift's Ferti- 
lizers covering five acres, it means that 
Swift’s Fertilizers is worth 2300 per ton 
more than the next best brand. 


42 Bushels of Corn Increase Per Acre 


This big increase in yield was secured by 










Pontiac, Ilk.. Jan. 22, 19156 





Gentlemen: 
As per your request of the 14th inste 
Lend was fertilized at @ cost of 


ber acre and yfelded 75 bushels. Unfertil- 


tzed lend yielded 23 buetele per acre. 
Trusting this is the informaticn de~ ~ 


. 
Very y 
‘ 
Sean7.| vf Dever. CULTURE. 
———— 


sired, Im 





Arnett Rose JAiger, Ohio, (Ohio Champion) - 
Az. 13 bus. 1 | Frarol oster, Mayfield, O. (Champion Cuyahoga Co.) 
2 N. Friedersdorf, Elizabethtown, Ind. - - 
Edinburg, Ind. - - - 
Hope, Ind. - . - - 99.66 bus. 
Elizabethtown, Ind. - - - 


153.90 bus. 
92.6 bus. 
128.8 bus. 


Highest in State. 


103.45 bus. 
66 
97.45 bus. 


-profit-making corn yields 
59 Bushels Corn Per Acre Increase 


Gordon Reap took the same piece of ground on 
which his grandfather raised 38 bushels the year 
before and with the aid of Swift’s Fertilizers in- 
creased the yield 59 bushels. At 50 cents per 
bushe! this means a profit of about $22 50 per acre. 


It Pays to Fertilize Rich Land 


Arnett Rose who secured 131 bushels in 1913 with- 
out fertilizer, trivd 's Fertil last year 
and secured a yield of 153 9 bushels or an inerea-e 
of 229 bushets of sireiled corn per acre. 


Itis eS promote bet- 

How to Apply... tt sethe corn 
fo med will gather maist io ane mt food from a 

wiuver area 200 to 300 Ibs. a should a oe 
be applied all over the 
ing or drilling in and about 109 to 125 Ibs. “Par, aere 
should be applied aleng the row through fertili 
attachment to corn planter 
It is not necessary to buy special fertilizer machin- 
hE : a Fertilizer. Good results are 








Mr. O..P. Bourland, President, National 
Bunk of Pontiac, [linois. [t is not unusual 
for farmers to more than double their corn 
yields by using Swift's Fertilizers. 

Buy Swift's Fertilizer now, enough for at 
Teast 5 acres and let it prove what it will 
do for you. 


SWIFT & COMPANY ~ 





Valuable Bulletin Free 
On request, we will send a valuable bulletin free telling 
how to grew more and better corn. 
If you eannct buy Swift’s Fertilizer from your local 
agent write us direct. Place your order now. 
Agents Wanted in Unoccapied Territory. 


- Dept. K U.S. Yards - 


box fertilizer must be worked 
well into the soil. 


P. J. Wood, Graford, Ind., reports 29 bushels more 
ground treated with 500 Ibs. to 











roll back and forth across the wire on 
the ground until you have several rods 


on the roll. 
G. R. PINKERTON. 
Nebraska. 





Setting Posts in Concrete 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some dry cedar posts set in cement, 
drew moisture enough out of the ce- 
ment to swell the posts and crack the 
cement around some of them; and 
when the cement and posts got dry, 
the cement did not fit very tight 
around the posts; the posts were not 
loose enough to move them any, but 
there was crack enough to let the water 
run in in time of rain. None have been 
set long enough to tell about their last- 
ing qualities; but it seems that if they 
wet and dry according to the weather, 
the decay would be about the same as 
if set in the ground. 

A small field was fenced chicken- 
tight. To avoid braces, the corner 
posts were set in cement. A hole 
about two feet across and four feet in 
depth was dug, and about six inches of 
cement was put in. Eight inch posts 
were set in, and then filled around 
with cement. Waste stones and pieces 
of brick, and such like, were used for 
filling, to save cement and get rid of 
the rubbish. The cement was rounded 
up around the posts to shed the water, 
but the posts swelled enough to push 
the cement back, so when the posts 
were dried out, there was room for 
water to run down the sides of them 
when there was a storm. The posts 
were left a week and a half for the ce- 
ment to dry; then the wire was put 
on. Being short stretches, the posts 
stood very well; but with much strain 
on them, without a brace, they would 
soon give enough to loosen the top of 
the fence. If a post set in cement was 
kept dry, it would last a long time. A 
post set in dry dirt would last a long 
time. So I don’t think the cement 
would be a paying proposition unless 
one were setting a corner post in a 
low, wet place. 

L. C. GREENE. 


Cedar County, fowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As to setting wooden posts in ee- 
ment, would say, don’t do it. Wood 
swells and shrinks so much that it 
will crack the cement. Better make 
a cement post. It will be cheaper and 
better. 

F. F. HAIGHT. 

Clay County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In a recent issue, a subscriber re- 





This is Vol. 37 of the celebrated C y 


pages discuss the silo proposition in @/ 


A Silo Book Free 


authoritative and exhaustive treatise on the silo subject ever published. 


press Pocket Library, and its 120 
ils phases. Probably it is the most 
It is 
not in any sense a manufacturer’s 





catalog, but it contains WORKING 
PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS for 
building the best and cheapest “EVEN 
TEMPERATURE” silo ever invented. 
This silois not patented in any feature 
—the — are for YOUR FREE USE 
and profit. 


A Silo Book That Is 
Authoritative: 


Some of the subjects treated in 
this book are: 
“Billion Dollar Waste” 
Silos New; Theors Old 
You Need a Silo 
zetry Parm Profits 
Silage Makes Milk and Beef 
Beware of Frozen Silage 
Silo Say Superstitions 
May » padition to Barn 
| ew Pilling Silo 
preatmons wane of Silo 
Must 
Lu Noceerr ris [7 Ronn 
mber r Silo 
May Be Built Inside Barn 
ience Condemns Cement 

















ve 





masterpiece is the a “EVE 
PERATURE” SIL 


Vol. 20 is the FARM NEEDS 
for 8 farm 4-4. Vol. % is the 
TRY BOOK, with 12plans 
cult jobs in carpentry, and 
SILO BOOK, 


Southern 








a free, full and fair discussion—handsomely illustrated. Full plans, detail 
ings and specifications for building a silo that WILL NOT CRACK, EXPLODE, TUM- 
BLE DOWN, or FREEZE—nor will it Soin ne slags at siloing time. This economic 


Vol. 4is the — Book, with plans for 4 barns; 
Book, with plans 


es of diffi- 
and Vol. 37 is the NEW 





iven 
raw- 


and a dozen other topics, each 





So. Cypress Mirs’ Ass’n. 
(Please address nearest office) 

Please send me the Pree New Silo 
| Book, Vol. 37 of the Cypress Pocket 
Ex, Library, also books marked in the 

squares: 

OJ Barn Book ¢ plans) Vol. 4. 

O Farm Needs Book @ plans) Vol. 20. 
O) Carpentry Book (12 plans} Vol. 36 
OJ U. S. Gov’t Report on Cypress. 





Town 























om NEW GALLOWAY 


et ie. ES a LEVER HARROW AND 








regarding the advisability of setting 
posts in concrete. I presume he refers 
to corner posts. During the past eight 
years I have set quite a number of 
such posts in concrete, and the result 
has been most unsatisfactory. Posts 
so set, both red and white cedar, of lib- 
eral size, have not stood as long as 
those set without concrete. Why not 








ever, if care is not taken to twist the 


siding in Dallas county, Iowa, inquired 


concrete posts, both corner and line? 





I have a thousand or more which are 
giving good satisfaction. 
W. M. BLACK. 


Story County, Iowa. 





Before using new flower pots, put 
them in a tub of water to soak thor 
oughly. Otherwise the soil of a newly 
potted plant may become too dry 
through evaporation. 
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Is Illinois Land Worth Its 
Present Value? 


A McLean county, Illinois, corre- 


spondent writes: 

“~ am to debate the question, Re- 
eolved, that Illinois land is not worth 
its present value. I have the negative 
side. I would be pleased if you would 
give me a few suggestions.” 

In our correspondent’s part of IIli- 
nois, the 1910 census reported the av- 
erage Value of farm land at around 
$170. In the minds of most people it 
no doubt averages $200 per acre at 
What does this land produce 


present. 

to warrant such a price? According 
to crop reports, this land will average, 
in a good year, fifty bushels of corn. 


For a series of years the average was 
thirty-eight or forty bushels. Of oats 
it will produce forty-five bushels in a 


good year, but over a series of years 
will average about thirty-five bushels. 
Of winter wheat it averages around 
eighteen bushels, and of hay one and 
a half tons. 


though no doubt the best of it in some 
seasons brings aS much as $6 or $7 an 
acre. We notice that the average Mc- 
Lean county farm is divided up into 
about seventy-five acres of corn, forty 
acres of oats, ten acres of meadow, 
thirty acres of pasture, three acres of 
winter wheat, and five acres of mis- 
cellaneous crops, yards, roads, etc. 

If the total expense of the corn crop, 
not including rent, is $11; of the hay 
crop, $3.20; of the oats crop, $5.40; of 
the wheat crop, $6; the average acre 
would return a rental of a little over 
$8. If the rental is assumed to be the 
equivalent of 4 per cent of the value of 
the land, then land producing the crops 
we have indicated would have a value 
of $200 per acre. In this discussion 
we have assumed average yields in 
this part of Illinois, average prices, 
and average labor expense. 

At least three things have not been 
considered in the foregoing. One is a 
depletion of soil fertility, which, when 
taken into account, would make the 
valuation of $200 per acre too high. 
The other two are the social value of 
the land and the possibility of a fur- 
ther rise in the price of farm products, 
and consequent rise in price of land. 
Both of these factors tend to make the 
estimate of $200 per acre too low. 


sefore land is given a valuation on 
its productive power, the factor of de- 
preciation or maintenance of soil fer- 
tility must be taken into account. The 
market value of the fertility contained 
in the average acre of crops in this 
part of Illinois is about $5, and if this 


is subtracted from the rent, and the 
remainder is capitalized, we secure a 
value of only about $100 for each acre 
of land. As a matter of fact, however, 
we do not have to buy soil fertility in 


expensive commercial fertilizers, but 
can, by adopting a rational system of 
Totation, and devoting one-fourth of 
our land to clover or alfalfa, and using 


Tock phosphate and lime with judg- 
ment, and keeping a reasonable 
amount of live stock, maintain soil fer- 


tility at much less expense than $5 per 
acre yearly. It can not be done, how- 
ever, under average conditions, when 
nearly half the farm is down to corn, 
and very little stock is kept. 

‘o win his debate, our correspond- 
ent must do his best to belittle the fer- 


Ulity side of the question, or else must 
Point out the possibilities of securing 
large yields and maintaining fertility 
at but little expense by using with 
Judgment a permanent system of agri- 
culture, such as that devised by Doctor 
Hopkins. 
Bd tng also be well for our corre- 
llincic wp bis endeavor to prove that 
7 “ig jand iS worth its present value, 
He a ae on the farm as a home. 
alison call attention to the fact that 
ily. jut being a place to raise a fam- 
“» NaS a value above that measured 


Oy its productive power. He should 
2a ace its speculative value— 
inn oe on the probabilities of a 
ing thet price of farm products. Dur- 
nes oe = ten _years, the average 
eee o rik hac increased at least 15 
“cf ge Jushel. In a year of normal 
55 Boe gia corn is worth 50 to 
es fn a bushel, whereas ten years 


. & year of normal supply, it was 
Livee. only 35 to 40 cents a bushel. 
tt bang has gone up, making pas- 

lore valuable. Wheat and oats 


ay : F 
© both increased in price. For each 


Probably $5 is a fair av- | 
erage yearly rental for the pasture, al- | 








ohn Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with the Beater 


Jolin Implements 


on the Axle 


The beater—the business part of a spreader 
—and all its driving parts, is mounted on the 
rear axle. This isa patented feature. You 
Here is 
what the beater on the axle means to 


cannot get it on any other spreader. 


heretofore used on the simplest spreader—some two hundred parts are done away with. 
Manure is not thrown on the axle—straw and trash cannot wind around it. 
You get big drive wheels and a low down spreader, hip high to the top, without stub 


you: 

It means: No clutches to give 
trouble—all taken off. :, 

It means: No chains to break or 
get out of line—all thrown away. 

It means: Less than half the parts 

It means: 

It means: 





.\ 










axles—that means traction and strength. 





ge 





New Triumph One Horse Engine. 


can use to great advantage. 








R. @ V. Gasolene Engines 


A reliable, efficient, 
low priced but high-grade engine—one which every farmer 
Perfectly safe to operate in 
or near farm buildings, easily started, requires no attention 
while running and costs but little to operate. 
furnished complete and ready for work. 

Triumph engines are also made in 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
16 H.P. sizes, stationary and portable. 


Write for free booklets “John Deere—R. & V. New Tri- 
umph Engines,” ‘‘Letting Gasolene Do It.” 
lets tell how the “Triumph” will serve you. 


It means: 


beater on the axle. 


Each engine 


How the Beater Drive Works 
Power to drive the beater is taken from the rear axle 
through simple gears like those used on horse powers. All 


Drive wheels back out of the way when 
loading—you see where you place each forkful. 


The beater on the axle makes all these features possible 
and the John Deere Spreader is the only spreader with the 


verry, 








the working parts are within the beater and mounted on 


the rear axle, 


These book- 








John Deere Disc Harrow John Deere Wheel Plows 
With Quick Detachable Shares 
Unscrew One Nut—That’s Ail 

John Deere Wheel Plows, known the country over as 
“Quality Plows” are now fitted with John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares—an exclusive John Deere feature. 

No trouble to change shares. 
saved. No danger of damaging share. Share is stronger— 
not weakened by bolt holes. 
in taking share off. 


Write for beautifully illustrated free booklets on John 
Deere Wheel Plows with Quick Detachable Shares. 


etter Farm jm Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them = 


wagons; manure spreaders; portable and station- 
ary grain elevators and corn shellers; hay loaders, 
stackers, sweep rakes, mowers and side-delivery 
rakes, motor hay presses; grain drills and seeders; 
full line of chilled plows; grain binders and corn 
hit-and-miss and 


Model “*B”—the disc with third lever—an exclusive 


feature. 


You can put heavy or light pressure on the inner ends of 
the gangs and cut out dead furrows or dise ridges without 
Cuts even depth entire width of gangs. 
The Flexible Harrow. Only that part passing over an ob- 


burying the harrow. 


struction is raised out of the ground. 
Independent Gangs. 


Write for free booklet, “‘ Bigger Crops from Better Seed 
eds. ‘Tells all about Discing and Dise Harrows. 





plements 







: varying Conditions. 
Ff| pedia of 











5 cents a bushel that corn goes up in 
price, corn belt land seems to advance 
325 to $35 an acre. When we say corn 
goes up 5 cents a bushel, we do not 
refer to seasonal prices, but to what 
might be called normal prices, the 
prices which prevail in an ordinary 
year, when the corn crop is neither un- 
usually large or unusually small, when 
the demand for corn is neither espe- 
cially strong nor patricularly weak. If 
the normal value of corn advances 
from 50 or 55 cents a bushel to 55 or 
60 cents a bushel, we would expect 
farm land to increase in value by $25 
to $35 an acre. Now as to whether 
or not corn will make such an increase 
in value, we have no means of know- 
ing. For seventeen years past, the 
normal value of corn has steadily in- 
creased, and perhaps it will continue 
to increase, steadily. Men who buy 





A separate lever for each gang. 


FREE BOOK Illustrates and de- 
scribes the most 
complete line of farm implements. 
how to adjust and use farm tools under 
It is a practical encyclo- 
farm implements worth dollars to 
you—a 168 page text book. 
It tells about John Deere Implements: 
plows, cultivators and harrows; corn planters, 


f - 
= | discs harrows and begt tools; farm and 


John Deere, Publicity Department, Moline, Illinois 





Tells 


binders; 
gasolene engines. 
Steel 


corn belt land as a speculation are 
really betting that corn prices will 
rise. Looking back in the history of 
the world, we find figures which indi- 
cate to our mind that prices of food 
products do not as a rule increase 
steadily for a much longer period than 
twenty or twenty-five years. Some dis- 
turbance seems to come about every 
so often, greatly to rearrange things 
and to start prices on a new basis. At 
the present time, of course, the world 
seems to be filled up for the first time, 
and it may be that we have seen the 
last of’ the great disturbances, with 
their accompanying low prices. It may 
be that we are due for an indefinite 
period of continually increasing prices, 
with continually advancing land prices 
—which offer a considerable induce- 
ment to the land speculator. But we 
rather doubt it. 


To get this book, free, state what special 
fmplements you are interested in and ask for the 
book as Package No. X~-28, 





They cannot get out of order. 


Call on nearest John Deere dealer and see the spreader 
with the beater on the axle. Write for “Farm Manures 
and Fertilizers”, a valuable text book free. 





Eighty per cent of time 


No danger of injury to hands 








volume-governing 





THE TRADE MARK OF 
QUALITY MADE FAMOUS 
BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 



















Every winter wind 
that blows, every rain, 
every snow fall is a 
menace to property and 
stock. Keep your buildings 
snug and dry. Stop the leaks, 
Stop them quickly, easily and 
Permanently with 


OSTER?S 


IBROUS-CEMENT 


the fixer that takes the leak out of 
the hole, It’s the result of long ex- 
perience—it does its work and does it 
right. Anyone, can stop the worst sort 
of leak with it in short order 
with no tools except two hands 
and a trowel. Sticks to any- 
thing and stays stuck—can be 
applied in any weather. If 
your dealer is out of stock we 
will send you a 5-lb, can for 
$1.25 (all charges prepaid) i 
Benjamin Foster Co., Phila., Pa. 
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Light Weight 
Cushman Engines 


4H. P. Cushman is the one 
practical binder engine. 
Weichs only 190 tbs., stripped 
for binder only 167 Ibs. <a 


Attachments for any — ~ 


binder. Enginedriv 
sickle and all machin Sy 
ery. Since horses have only 


to pull machine, 2 horses 
easily handle an 8-foot 
binder in heavy grain. 
Same engine used on 
Corn Binders; also 
does all other m 
work up to 44 H. P. 
Very light weight 
and easy to move 
around. Runs more 
steadily than most heavy 
engines,because of Throttie 


Zt) w-Vi@ebutihatly.t 
4to 20 H.P. 


8H. P. 2-eyl. Cushman weighs only 
820 Ibs.;for heavier farm work,includ- 
ing filling silos, grinding, sawing, and 
as power drive on Corn Pickers and 
Hay Balers. 20H. P.2-cylinder weighs 
only 1200 Ibs. Mounted on truck it will do 
any kind of work from 8 to 22 Hi. P. 
Cushman Engines are not cheap en- 
gines, but they are cheap in the long 
rum, as y do so many jobs heavy en- 
gines cannotdo. Equipped 
with Schebler Carburetor, 
Friction Clutch Pulley, 
and Forced Water Cool- 
ing System that prevents 
overheating. Ask for free 
Engine Book, 








INCREASING CROP YIELDS 
INCREASES FARM PROFITS 
THE U. S. GRAIN 
GRADER and CLEANER 


cleans and grades all 
nds of Grains and 
Four distinct 
parations, 2 with 

es and 2 with air. 
Can be operated by 
hand or power. 

Write TODAY ior 
catalog and 10 days 
Free Trial. 

Agents Wanted, 


THE B. S. CONSTANT MFG. CO. 


520 Euclid Ave., Bloomington, Ell. 
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Seeds. 

















VANA— 


STEEL WHEELS 


‘or any skein or steel axle. 
Your exact measurements of 
arm is all we need and we cuar- 
antee a fit. With Steel Wheeis 
f) your work is half done when 
mj you begin, and when finished 
you are only half tired. Make your 
work easy at small expense. Buy 
today. To-morrow never comes. 
Get our Free Catalogue 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


7 Box 18, - Havana, lllinois. 


Ae Bolster Springs 


make any wagon a spring wagon. Prevent 
damage to eggs, truit, etc., on road to market. Soon 
save cost—produce brings more—wagon lasts longer. 


MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


Very resilient and durable. The standard springs of 
A America since 1589. 40 sizes—fit any wagon— 

{ sustain load upto Stons. If not at dealer's, 
) 4 writeus. Catalog and fistful of proof free. 

: WARVEY SPRING CO., 753-17thSt., RACINE, WIS. 
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LIGHTNING ROD 
Se PER FOOT 


Soest Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cabie 

A better conductor than required by In- 
surance Companies. System compiete with 
full directions for installing. No agents. 
You get wholesaie price. 

Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 

Pay after you are satisfied. Our Rods are 
securely protecting thousands of farm homes 
and will pro 









Protection. Tells 
plainly just the facts you will be inter- 
ested in. fori 


Less Work 


By using low “Elec- 
tric” steel wheels on 
your old running 
gear or us- 








ave ifts, get lighte 
er draft, en ting, Save money in 
wheels do nm gf 


=< a jot dry out or rot. 
ELECTRIC 






d wheel 
WHEEL CO., 55 Elm St.. Quincy, Ul. 
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Information Wanted 


A Misouri subscriber writes: 

“I would like to hear from the read 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer on the follow- 
ing points: Is a cement floor in a hog 
house a good investment? I have a 
shed fifty feet long, divided into stalls 
six feet wide, for brood sows. My 
thought is to cement the feeding floor 
in front for about ten feet, and make 
the partitions in gate form, so I can 
take them out and use it for a feed 
floor when | am not using it for the 
brood s*ws? Willi this be practical? 
Would y.'1 cement the floor back un- 
der the shed, or just fill it up with clay 
and tamp it down? 

“Have any of the readers of the 
Farmer tried to build a shed for a self- 
feeder ar. 1 bedding place for hogs com- 
bined? I thought of building a gran- 
ary about twelve feet square, and put- 
ting a shed on both sides of it—one 
for sleeping quarters and one for the 
self-feeder, with a cement floor in both 
and a cement floor in front of the gran- 
ary. I would aim to put a fence around 
these sheds and feed in the dry lot. 
Or would it be better to let the hogs 
have the run of a blue grass pasture? I 
will have an alfalfa patch adjoining 
this pen next year. Should I let my 
hogs run in this? I have a self-feeder 
now, but it is so muddy around it in 
bad weather that it is not very satis- 
factory. 

“Is a concrete wallow for hogs a 
success? How iarge should one be to 
take care of fifty to sixty hogs, and 
how deep would you make it? 

“Any suggestions from the readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who have had ex- 
perience in these matters will be ap- 
preciated.” 





Several of our readers have written, 
asking concerning the value of sweet 
clover as greer manure when seeded 
in the spring with small grain, and 
plowed under the same fall. We have 
never used sweet clover in this way 
ourselves, and are not in a position to 


give any exact advice on the proposi- | 


tion. It is our observation that, while 
sweet clover will ordinarily make more 
growth the first year than red clover, 
it does not do very much until early 
in the summer of its second year. In 
using sweet clover as green manure, 
we generally advise letting it stand 
two years. Have any of our readers 


' had experience in plowing sweet clo- 


ver under at the end of its first year’s 
growth? If so, we would be glad to 
hear from them. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“JT have a live stock partnership 
proposition which I would like to sub- 
mit to the readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. A rents to B, for cash, 366 acres 
of land with good improvements, a 
silo, a windmill, and reservoir for wa- 
ter, two good barns, and other neces- 
sary small buildings. What would be 
a fair divison of the stock at the end 
of three years, if A should furnish B 
ten pure bred cows, all being bred, 
and bull for service? The idea is to 
carry through the share arrangement 
for three years?” 

Have any of our readers worked un- 
der such an arrangement? If so, we 
would be glad to hear from them for 
publication? 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a fine colt coming three 
years old, which has never been tied 
up very much, which I want to break 
to work. He stands tied all right, but 
does quite a good deal of pawing. Is 
there any way I can break him of this, 
as a horse that paws is bad to tie to 
fences, for fear of getting cut.” 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“R. has a stallion, and he wants J. 
to take him and stand him for the sea- 
son. J. wants to know how much it 
would be worth to feed and care for 
the horse. R. wants to give J. a per 
cent of the fees, but J. decided to leave 
the question to some of the Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who have had experi- 
ence in this matter.” 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Will some of the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer give the rest of us their 
experience in hiring married help?” 





An lowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to hear from any of 
the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
have had experience in baling or 
pressing corn fodder instead of shred- 
ding it.” 


Study of Fruit Buds 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Most peach growers know enough 
about the fruiting habits of their trees 


to ascertain if the buds have been 
killed by cold weather, yet few grow- 
ers have studied the dormant branch- 
es with a view to learning the needs 
of their orchards. The best time for 
an examination of the buds is in the 
early spring. 

The peach grower should understand 
the emthod of fruiting of his trees, and 
be able to read the story as it is writ- 
ten in the buds. In looking for buds, 
seek out the shoots of last year’s 
growth. It is an invariable rule of all 
fruits that the wood is grown and the 
buds formed the year previous to fruit- 
ing. Having found the vigorous shoots, 
note that the buds occur in threes and 
are distributed laterally along the 
branch. This is true if the tree intends 
to bear fruit. In these bud-threes, the 
outside ones are plump and well round- 
ed, while the central one is narrow 
and pointed. It is a characteristic of 
all fruit that they be short and dumpy. 
The middle bud is a leaf or wood bud, 
and it will put out a cluster of leaves, 
and perhaps later prolong this into a 
branch. Vigorous shoots produce large 
buds, and of course are more likely to 
produce good fruit than the sickly 
shoots. As the fruit always grows on 
year-old wood, it is obvious that peach- 
es should be induced, by cultivation, 
fertilization and frequent cutting back, 
to make a large annual growth. To 
ripen the wood and avoid winter killing 
of the flower germ, cultivation ought 
not to be kept up after the first cf 
August. 

The manner of bearing fruit is much 
the same with the plum and cherry as 








with the peach, and it is evident that 
the same treatment should be given 
them. They are hardier than the 
peach, however, and buds are less like. 
ly to be injured by cold. The apple 
and pear produce their fruit-buds upon 
what are known as fruit spurs. These 
are short branchlets, and they repre. 
sent the growth of the previous year 
or perhaps of two years. The fruit bud 
is never found anywhere except at the 
end of one of these spurs. It is there. 
fore plain that the reason so many 
trees bear only every other year, jg 
because they do not grow these spurg 
except semi-annually. This condition 
is largely due to insufficient plant foog 
for both processes, or because the treg 
is allowed to bear so heavily that it 
has no energy left to perfect the spurs 
and buds. The first orchardist who 
practiced thinning the fruit learned 
his lesson from buds. 

The history of the apple tree is writ. 
ten in the twigs so plainly that the 
person who knows how can tell with 
comparative accuracy what years have 
been fruitful and what have been bar. 
ren for eight or ten years in the past, 
When the apple is separated from the 
spur, it leaves a scar, and the 
ticed eye can tell evn if the fruit wag 
a perfect specimen or only poorly de 
veloped. While the apple is being per. 
fected, a tiny bud is being formed at 
one side of the stem. The next year 
this bursts out and develops into a 
spur and fruit bud. It may be said, 
therefore, that one year forms the leaf 
bud that develops into the spur, the 
next forms the spur and fruit bud, and 
the third the fruit itself. One year of 
neglect breaks this chain of develop. 
ment, so that two or three barren or 
only partly fruitful seasons result. 

C. H. CHESLEY. 

New Hampshire. 
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P I AHE old Olympic Game pro- 
motors were great for what 
we call “form.” 

Symmetry, proportion, soundness 
and proper balance out-bid bulging 
muscles for favor—yes, and out-won, 
too, just as they will today. 

Mere bulk never was synonymous 
with endurance—and the truth of this 
Statement drives home with a bang, 
when you apply it to tires. 

S 


o. <A 
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F thick, heavy tires were the last 

word in tire construction, we 

could wipe out of existence a 
Goodrich Research and Test Depart- 
ment employing seventy people. We 
would take off the road a battalion of ten 
automobiles that run twenty-four hours 
a day and every day in the year, grind- 
ing tires of all makes to pieces, just for the 
sake of information to us and eventual 
economy to the user of Goodrich Tires, 

There is where we learn to cut out 
of a tire the material which gets the 
user nothing, 

Of course, when we stripped tire 
price lists of their padding—fictitious 
values—we expected rivals to say we 
had stripped our tires. 


Note the following table of comparative pri 


a 
The Goodrich Tire, like the 


trained athlete, is all brawn 
and muscle—no fat 


prices. 
on non-skid tires. Columns headed “A,” “B,” “C” 
and “D” represent four highly-advertised tires: 
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T was their only “come-back.” 

They had to say that, in strip- 

ping down prices to the point 

where they were fair to dealer and con- 

sumer and left no room for injurious 

price-cutting taczics, we had stripped 
our tires of some quality, too. 

Oo Od % 

HE Goodrich Tire, like the 

trained athlete, is all brawn 

and muscle—no fat. It repre- 

sents an achievement—the ability to cut 

out the extra costs of manufacture, the 

extra costs of labor, of extra, needless 

material, and to give you the best, long- 

mileage, high-standard tire in the world. 

There are padded tires as well as 
padded price lists. 

Don’t pay for padding. 

Now don’t forget this—we are talke 
ing in the main about Goodrich Safety 
Tread Tires, for they represent ninety 
per cent of our factory output for resale. 

Furthermore, while we have put 
the padded prices on smooth tread tires 
on the run, the evil cf padded prices 
on non-skid tires still is in evidence, a8 
shown in table below: 








Goodrich} OTHER MAKES 
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n Saf. 
Size Tread “An | «RB? | ec” | “Dp” is 
30x3 |$ 9.45}$10.55}$10.95/|$16.35/$18.10 
300x314] 12.20} 13. 14.20] 21.70} 23.60 
32x3)4} 14.00) 15. 16.30} 22.85} 25.30 
34x4 20.35) 22. 23.80] 31.15} 33.55 
36x4'4) 28.70} 32.15} 33.60] 41.85} 41.40 
37x5 33.901 39.801 41.80} 49.85] 52.05 








If you are charged less for any other make 
than Goodrich, theyare taking it out of the tire; if 
youare more, they are taking it outof you.,; 


GOODRICH Fair-Listed 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O 


TIRES 
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What tire success 
do you have? 


THE miles you get is all 
important! With other 
standard make tires the an- 
ticipated life is but 3500 
miles. Ajax Tires alone are 
guaranteed in writing for 5000 
miles. Why not have and enjoy 
for yourself this extra mileage, 
this 43 % more service? Why not 
save from $4 to $20 a tire, accord- 
ing to the size youuse ? Decide 
now to equip with Ajax Tires. 


AOA X 
TIRES 


Guaranteed 


in writing 


OOO 


MILES 


“*While others are claiming 


Quality we are guaranteeing it."" 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER Co. 
1796 Broadway, New York City 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. 

















Pp Farm home of A. L. Greengo, Waukesha Co.,Wis. == 
An 


old log cabin in 1891, with a capital 
of $10; a cottage in 1895; a modern home 
and a 40 acre farm, clear of debt, well 
stocked, insured for $8000, $1500 a 
year above all expenses in 1914, 
That’s enterprise and substantial progress, 
Mr. Greengo is a practical believer in 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. Besides preserving 
and beautifying, good paint, he thinks, 
shows a wholesome state of mind. 

We will send you material and directions for 
simple paint test together with booklet of 
Suggestions and color schemes for this long- 
wearing paint. Simply ask our nearest office 
for Painting Aids No.j34, 


NATIONAL LEAD CuMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland 
Re ston St. Louis 
Licago n Francisco 
(John T, Lewis & Bros. Co. 
: Thtiefelohia, 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh) 




















Practical PUMPS 
Permanent -.2"4.t'Uty 
Powerful 


purpose: hand, 
‘ power, single- 
acting, double-acting, force, lift; 
for shallow wells, deep wells, 
cisterns, etc. Backed by 65years 
pumpmaking experience, 
Our service Department helps 
you select right pump or system 
—free. Our free book “Water 


. 
D 


Supply for the Coun 
Home’”’ fully describes _ 


[ Gounps 


RELIABLE 
. UME >< 
—simple, durable, effi- 
cient. Send for your 





free copy today. 
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Mammoth Clover and Red 
Clover 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 


writes: 


“I would like to ask some questions 
in regard to the raising of mammoth 
clover. Will mammoth clover do well 
in northern Iowa? Will it make a larg- 
er yield of hay per acre than medium 
red clover? Is it more liable to be 
killed out by cold weather than medi- 
um red clover? How much seed should 
be sown per acre in the spring, with 
oats and timothy?” 

Mammoth clover and red clover are 
very much alike. The chief point of 
difference is the larger size of mam- 


moth clover. It produces a_ larger 
quantity of a coarser hay per acre than 
ordinary red clover. It comes into 
bloom a week or two later, and after 
one hay crop is taken off, it is not 
nearly so likely to produce another as 
ordinary red clover. Because of its 
stronger root growth, some claim that 
mammoth clover is less likely to win- 
ter kill than ordinary red clover. We 
would sow mammoth clover seed at 
the same rate as ordinary clover, or 
would use about seven pounds per acre 
in connection with oats and timothy. 
In a general way, mammoth clover is 
adapted to the same conditions and 
purposes as red clover. 


How Much Alfalfa Seed to 
the Acre? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“How much alfalfa should be seeded 
to the. acre? If a nurse crop is used, 
should the amount be varied?” 


From seven to thirty pounds of al- 
falfa seed per acre have been seeded 
at different times with success. We 
ordinarily advise about twenty pounds 


per acre, but there are many people, 
even in the humid section, who have 
secured good stands with as little as 
ten or twelve pounds of seed. Some 
claim that it is a positive disadvantage 
to sow as much as twenty pounds per 
acre, pointing out that the thick stand 
causes weak and short lived plants. 
An Indiana man claims that he gets 
best results by sowing alfalfa in Janu- 
ary, February or early March, on stub- 
ble, at the rate of seven or eight 
pounds per acre. He thinks that after 
the alfalfa is well started, he can get 
a much larger yield from a thin stand 
than from a very thick one. Of course, 
he finds it necessary to cultivate his 
field frequently, to keep out blue grass 
and other weeds. The average man 
who has never tried alfalfa before, 
should use fifteen to twenty pounds to 
the acre, whether he seeds it alone or 
with a nurse crop. 








Summer Sausage 


A Colorado correspondent writes: 


“Can you advise me how to put up 
sausage so that it will keep for sum- 


mer use? We have no ice, but have 
a good stone smokehouse for our 
meat.” 


In a Missouri bulletin on the butch- 
ering of hogs, a Missouri farmer gives 
his method of putting up sausage for 
summer use in the following words: 

“Take the lean meat along the back- 
bone, also the trimming from the 
shoulders, hams and middles, free from 
large veins, and other pieces not too 
fat. We also use a ham or shoulder, 
or both, if much sausage is wanted. 
We do not put the white or fat pieces 
cut from the hams and shoulders all in 
the sausage, as it would make it rather 
soft in warm weather, but we add a 
good portion of the fat anyway, as sau- 
sage will not dry out so fast and get 
hard if it should get frozen or smoked 
too much. Grind the meat in a gal- 
vanized tub or enamel dish holding at 
least forty or fifty pounds, and large 
enough to mix it well. See that the 
meat is not frozen nor too cold, for if 
so, it will work heavier. We use salt, 
black pepper, allspice, cloves, and 
sometimes add a little mustard. 
thoroughly with the ground meat. If 
you think you have it well mixed, put 
a sample in a frying pan, and fry well 
done. Then you can find how it tastes. 
Stuff the sausage rather thick and 
tight. Keep from freezing the first 
few weeks, then smoke several times, 
and the sausage is ready for use.” 


‘ se eame eres eeeeesae ‘ 


Mix 
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Most anti-friction bearings 
are of the roller type—that is 
the revolving part is a roller. 
As a crude ——_ showing 
the action of a roller bearing, 
try to move a block of stone, 
or any heavy object along the 
ground —then place three or 
four rollers under it and notice 
how little power is required to 
move it. 

There are two kinds of rol- 
ler bearings, the solid roller 
and the Hyatt hollow spiral 
roller. 


Hyatt Bearings on account of 
the exclusive hollow spiral 
construction ofthe rollers have 
many advantages over every 
other kind of anti-friction 
bearing. 

The hollow rollers insure 
—_ oil capacity and the right 
and left spirals carry the oil 
back and forth insuring con- 
stant lubrication. 


The flexible spiral rollers 


Books on Bearings Sent Free 


Hyatt Rotter Bearine Co. 


Curcaco 
EBEWAR K,N.WJ. 


DetTRoO IT, 
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MORE POWER 
LESS FRICTION 


For efficient service in any piece of machinery, 
some kind of anti-friction bearing is necessary. 
Friction is the arch-enemy of power—the more 
friction there is—the more power is required 
to overcome it and perform useful work. Or 
with less friction more power is available to do 
that work. Therefore anti-friction bearings 
are the most serviceable and power saving. 





cushion heavy shocks and give 
just enough under extreme 
oads to relieve the surround- 
ing parts of undue strain. 


The rollers cannot crush or 
roll out—heat-treated chrome 
nickel steel makes this impos- 
sible. 

The Hyatt Roller Bearings 
are also self cleaning and re- 
quire less attention than any 
other kind, as grit, sand or dirt 
is forced through the spical 
slots into the hollow center of 
the rollers and does not grind 
the bearing surfaces. Tyatt 
bearings are also non-adjust- 
able—as no adjustment is nec- 
essary or possible; this makes 
them absolutely “fool-proof.” 


These and many other ad- 
vantages are responsible for 
the fact that 98° of the farm 
tractors and 92% of the auto- 
mobiles — “= America are 
equi entirely or in part 
with Hyatt Relies Beasings. 
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| PLANTs in use. 


Insurance records show this— 
the misuse and abuse of city 
gas, kerosene and gasoline : 
caused over 100,000 fires in six months. 
abuse of acetylene caused but four fires during the same period. And 
there are over a quarter of a million CountkY-HOME-ACETYLENE- 
A mighty fine showing for acetylene. 

A hundred feet of acetylene makes more light than a thousand feet of city gas. 





: Light and Cooking Fuel 


eletstte-tetels azaeygels 









While the misuse and 


For this reason acetylene light 


burners have small openings — so small that not enough gas could escape from an open burner in a whole day 

= to do any harm whatever. 
Also, acetylene gas is not poisonous to breathe = you would suffer noharm in sleeping under an open unlighted 

Also, acetylene burns with no odor whatever — but acetylene from an unlighted burner has a strong 

pungent odor which immediately attracts attention. 
Also, acetylene lights are permanently fastened to walls and ceilings — they cannot be tipped over. 
Also, the acetylene producing stone, UNION CARBIDE, won’t burn and can’t explode. 


burner. 


For these reasons insurance authorities have pronounced acetylene safer than illuminants it is displacing. 


Our advertising literature tells all about the best way to make acetylene for country 
home use, and how it is used extensively for cooking as weil as lighting. Just address= 


Union Carbide Sales Company, Depr.8 


42nd St. Building, 
NEW YORK, or 

Peoples Gas Bidg, 
CHICAGO, ILi. 
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Club Rates on Wallaces’ Farmer 


Club Raisers are now authorized to take subscription 
orders for Wallaces’ Farmer at the trial rate of 50c to 
If there is no club raiser in your neighbor- 
hood ask for club rates and Club Raisers’ outfit. We have 
an interesting proposition for our friends who will repre- 
-_ us in neighborhoods where there is no active Club 

aiser. 
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Breeding Veosinated Sows 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to your request for infor- 
mation in regard to breeding recently 
vaccinated sows, will say that I bred 
fifty-seven sows, three about one week 
after vaccination; one was re-bred in 
three weeks, when I commenced to 
breed the others at the rate of two to 
four a day, never breeding closer than 
three, but mostly four hours apart. 
Seven of the sows are old; the rest are 
gilts. The old ones seemed to be the 
hardest to get with pig. I thought pos- 
sibly that was from breeding too many 


with one male. I think out of the 
fifty-seven, about forty-eight are with 
pig. 

As this is my first experience with 


vaccination, I would like to hear your 
opinion through the paper, also the 
opinions of readers who have had ex- 
perience, in regard to how long a hog 
is immuned when given the double 
treatment. My veterinarian told me it 
ought to last for life if they had a big 


enough dose. 

After losing one shote last fall, and 
killing two that were sick, for post- 
mortem, we decided to vaccinate the 
rest—-153 head. After vaccinating, I 
lost four. Seven sick ones were vac- 
cinated with serum alone, and all got 
well. 


SUBSCR 
lowa. 


° IBER. 
Poweshiek County, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We vaccinated all of our spring pigs 
the first part of September. They 
came through the ordeal nicely, and 
have done very well ever since. We 
selected eleven of the largest and best 
of the sows for breeding purposes, and 
here is where our trouble began. They 
were mated to a pure bred boar. This 
boar, I believe, served every one twice, 
and they began to come back the third 
tim: \Ve then thought the boar was 
at fault, and so got another. Out of 
the total of eleven sows this second 
boar has now served, eight, and one 
of them twi Whether the others 


or not, we do not know. 

st time I can remember 
trouble of this kind. It 
is also the first time we have vacci- 


are sale 
This is the fir 


aving 


Thiate ] 

Our ws run after cattle, and we 
feed them a mixture of two parts of 
oat ( part of barley, and about 
one-fourth pound of tankage, as a slop, 
a then some skiin-milk, a little 
cai i enough corn to keep them in 
moderately gocd condition. They are 
noi fat. With the exception of the 
ba vy, they av7e receiving the same 
fe and care that our sows have had 
in vast years. Our first boar was kept 
in a separate pen, and allowed one 
service to ea sow. 


. . . 
Pig Raising 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As you request information on pig 
growing, | wiil give you some of my 
ideas. Last October I sold a bunch of 
January pigs at top prices. I was so 
well pleased that I concluded to build 
me a good house, so that a tempera- 
ture of zero or below wouid not 
inter with farrowing. I secured a 
quantity of hollow blocks, and with 
these made a wall, water and air tight. 
My bouse is 20x20 feet on the inside, 
one and a half stories high, with good 
shingle roof and tight floor above the 
first story. I expect to block pave the 
ground ftoor. Plenty of windows are 
provided on the south side. I have a 
stove in the center, fenced so the sows 
and pigs can get near it but not to it. 

I now have four sows and twentv- 
one pigs doing fine; and will soon put 
in two more sows. I am of the same 
opinion as suggested by the central II- 
linois subscriber, that we have a part 
of our hogs so they can be ready in 
the early fall. I do not think it is to 
the best interests of the farmers to go 
bunched up to the hog markets. I am 
confident that winter pigs are more 
healthy if good care is taken, as they 
are not so apt to be bothered with 
worms. 


fere 


h 








| The farmer who will fix for pigs in 


the winter can employ help more rea- 
sonably at that time. He would be bet- 
ter all around when spring comes, as 
he wouki have a nice bunch of pigs, 
Say twenty-five to a hundred, ready to 
£0 to grass. 
I like what Wallaces’ 

a@bout the packers. They 


Farmer 
may 


says 
know, 
the 


pring, if not fed meat meal. Then, 


} Salt. 








but I think they win the mark when 
they swamp the man who does the 
work in growing the stock. I think 
they have done wrong so many times 
to the public, that some day they may 
get a “jitney bus” jolt that will make 
the people rejoice. 1 hope something 
has been said that may be of help. 
ANDREW ENGLE. 
Jasper County, lowa. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue, you invite corre- 
spondence concerning the raising of 
early pigs. Last winter I had one lit- 
ter of pigs come the first of March, 
and marketed the the 21st of Septem- 





ber at 8 cents. They weighed 208 
pounds each, or a little over a pound 
a day. I have learned that the sows 


are more liable to eat the pigs at this 
too, I agree with your correspondent 





Three-Hundred-Pounders in the Feed Lot. 





cwt., I consider it a great saving of 
70-cent corn, because I know it is do- 
ing the business. 
R. R. 
Woodbury County, Iowa. 


A Big Hog Crop 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am sending you a picture of my 
Duroc Jersey hogs, on feed in Linn 
county, Iowa. There were 182 of them, 
and at eight months of age they aver- 
aged 302 pounds each. fF sold them on 
the Chicago market at $7.12 per ewt., 
geting for the bunch $3,916. 

The sows which farrowed these pigs 
were yearlings. During the winter I 
fed the sows on dry corn and dry oats. 
For four weeks previous to farrowing 
time, I commenced slopping them with 








that 
them 
would have 
ly would 
gains. 

But since your 
tends to build a hog 
have the facilities for handling fall 
pigs, so why not keep over old sows 
and raise two litters a year? No doubt 
fall pigs can not be raised as cheaply 


it would have been better to have 
come a month earlier, as they 
grown bigger, and probab- 
have made greater daily 


correspondent in- 
house, he would 


as spring pigs, but the fall pigs, too, 
are ready for market at usually favor- 


able market prices. 

Worms in hogs are another leak in 
the profits which few hogs are free 
from unless they have free access to 
an eradicator of some kind. In butch- 
ering the other day, I found in the in- 
testines of a perfectly healthy looking 
hog, from a perfectly healthy looking 
herd of hogs, several long white 
worms, 

{ aim to keep before my own hogs, 
in a self-feeder, a mixture of fifty 
pounds of slack coal to two pounds of 
sulphate of iron and three pounds of 
After the first day or two, the 
hogs will eat very little of this, and as 


| the coal costs but 10 cents per ewt., 





and the sulphate of iron but $2 per 













able, no sprit 


of order. 





or ape ! 
perfect smoothness. 





Carriers. 


wheelbases that distributeload over track. Fewest parts—that mean — c 
Farmers report most reliable operation, greatest conveniences with 


HARVESTER HAY CARRIERS 


Fork or Sling Styles — Positively in Advance of ALL Others — Fully Guaranteed 


There are Harvesters that meet all 
requirements—adjustable to hang load para- 
Niel or at right angles to track without reroping or 

ing Dulleys—that run on any track,steel,wood 
Long roller —abegg make them operate 
Non-c rope grips. 


a ration of ten parts of ground oats 
and one part of 60 per cent tankage. 
They had about all the corn they would 
clean up. I kept this up for eight 
weeks after farrowing, when I weaned 
them. 

The pigs were started on ten parts 
ground oats, four parts shorts, and one 
part tankage. This was kept up for 
eight weeks. Then I changed the ra- 
tion to twelve parts of ground oats and 
one part tankage, with about half a 
pound of dry corn per pig twice a day | 
during the summer. As soon as new 
corn came, I got them used to that and 
hogged down twenty acres that would 
go sixty-five bushels to the acre. I 
kept on slopping until cold weather. 
Then I made self-feeders for tankazge 
doing away with the slopping altogeth- 
er. I fed about 1,500 bushels of corn, 





besides the twenty acres I hogge 
down. | 
D. B. FILLMORE. | 
Linn County, Iowa. 
| 





Other Big Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In regard to big pigs, would say that 
IT have just heard of a little girl named 


preteen commas 


—. 


Myrtle Bryant, of Georgia, who pro. 
duced a Berkshire pig that weighed 
493 pounds the day it was ten months 
old. This you will see is better than 
the pig produced by your Missouri cor. 
respondent, and clearly better than the 
Iowa experiment station pig. Whether 
this Georgia pig is a sow, barrow or 
boar pig, we are not informed. We 
would expect that a barrew or boar pig 
would make more rapid gains than a 
sow pig; at least, our results show 
clearly that his happens in our feed. 
ing experiments. Inasmueh as the 
Iowa 405-pound hog was a sow, we 
would hardly expect it to do as well as 
a member of the stronger sex. 
JOHN M. EVVARD. 
Iowa Experiment Station. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I noticed an account of the big hog 


| which was raised at the agricultural 


college at Ames, by the self-feeder 
method. I also noticed the report by 
Mr. Rogers, of the big hog which he 
raised. Reeently I helped Mr. J. W. 
Lord, a neighbor, haul off a bunch of 
hogs. There was one large fellow that 
we weighed. He tipped the beam at 
40) pounds in town. He ran with a 
bunch of 100 head, and had no extra 
care. He was ten months of age. 
A. A. WALKER. 
Tama County, Iowa. 








ROTECTING OUR HOC Pa 





The consumer demand 
for Pork is rapidly 
inereasing — 

The day of low-price pork is past— 


this is the day of big money for 
farmers and hog raisers. 


You want to profit from this condition by 
having hogs to market—the sure way is to 
iramunize your hogs now. Our plans for 
co-operation to prevent cholera come from a 
desire to keep our plant running to full 
capacity. Todo this there must be plenty 


of hogs. 
Cholera 
is our common enemy 


The way to prevent cholera is known—now 
comes the time when the two parties most 

vitaliy concerned in hog health, the farmers 
aad the packers, must combine their forces 
—use co-operative action. Working with 
you to protect your hog profits is the way 
we can best protect our hog profits. 


free booklet on Cholera, hog 
Our serum is 
S. Gov- 


Write for 
yard sanitation and worms 
manufactured and sold under U. 
ernment License 103. 


Serum Department 
Fowler Packing Company 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Immune stock hogs for sale. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





See Most Up-to-date Hay 


on your farm. Write for it today 


Also, if you wish, we will send any one of the three 
) Stalls and Base weemesrompi 


Books— (1) 
eee (3) Barn Door 
ate largest 


(2) sone and Feed 





Hangers. barn. 
ae fed mage ney ae ree te mee | a. 


HUNT, } HELM, FERRIS & CO., 





Specially designed fork and 
sling pulleys give splendid advantages. 
Our Star Steel Track stromgest by test. 
The information in our Free Hay Carrier 
Book is important to you, to real economy 


Dept. 222 
HARVARD, ILLINGIS ,., 


_ Carriers inthis Book 


FREE—Write for It Today 


Let us show you the up-to-the-minute, money- 


saving,labor-saving features of Harvester Hay 
Hay raisers everywhere pronounce them un- 
equaled. Reinforced construction that meets the heaviest strain right where 
itcomes. The lock—the vital partof any carrier—is gravity style, absolutely depend. 
to rust or break. Great, big,over-size sheaves that reduce your D Long 

ance to get Out 











pull, 
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The Ejight-Cylinder Cadillac 


is, in a special sense, the sort of 
car the careful farmer wishes to own 


HE Cadillac has always been, in a special sense, the car for 

the man who knows and who weighs the value of money. 

This is true because it has always been admitted to be a car 
of longer life, of fewer repairs and of higher value when sold at 
second hand. 

The farmer who has bought the Cadillac in the past, has 
bought it because he was convinced that it would give him a bet- 
ter return on his investment than any other car he could buy. 

And if that has been true before, it is doubly true of the pres- 
ent Cadillac with its Eight-Cylinder V-type engine. 

Beyond the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac, it is useless for you to 
go in your search for dependable service, for long life, for real 
value. ; 

It is the highest point you can reach—not alone as a finely 
manufactured product but from the standpoint of riding results. 

It not only continues the fine Cadillac traditions of the past 
but it carries them to the utmost refinement that a motor car has 
ever attained. 

It is not possible for you to meet a car on the road which 
will equal the Cadillac in superlative smoothness. 

It is not possible to encounter a car which represents equal 
good value. 

You have in the Cadillac, the splendid satisfaction of know- 
ing that the Eight-Cylinder V-type engine has created for you a 
new and a higher degree of comfort. 

You will discover these qualities in the Cadillac before you 
have ridden in it for five minutes. 

It does not make any special difference how slight or how 
extensive your previous motor car experience has been—you will 
immediately know that there is something in the Cadillac which 
is finer than you have ever experienced before. 

You will know this by the action of the Eight-Cylinder princi- 
ple—by the way you feel—by the new sensations you experience. 

You will find that in the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac there is no 
lapse, no pause, no hesitation between impulses—but a real and 
actual continuity of power. 

There are eight power impulses during each complete cycle; 
four during each revolution of the lywheel—one every quarter 
turn. 


MMM 
" 






CADILLAC 
EIGHT-CYLINDER 


SEVEN-PASSENGER 
CAR 


PRICE $1975 
F. O. B. Detroit 


As a result, there is none of the shock, jar or vibration of the’ 


ordinary engine. 


The power impulses, in fact, overlap so completely that,they 
melt and merge, one into another, in a steady flow of power. 


And this flow of power is so quiet, so smooth, so flexiule—as 
well as so steady—that you will experience entirely new sensations 
in riding. 

You will discover not merely approximate freedom from gear- 
shifting, or approximate hill-climbing ability on high gear, or 
approximately swift acceleration—-but a development of these 
qualifications to a point beyond which it is not possible to go. 


You will find that neither the engine nor any other part of 
the marvelously efficient mechanism intrudes itself upon you. 


You relax into forgetfulness of the means by which the Cad- 
illac is carried forward. 


You find that you are traveling more continuously on high 
gear than you have dreamed possible in any car. 


When you wish to change from a very slow to a very rapid 
rate of speed, the acceleration is actually accomplished with so 
little apparent effort that you are scarcely conscious of the period 
at which the change takes place. 


Good roads yield up a velvety quality of travel undreamed of. 


Bad roads lose much of their terror, and hills seem almost to 
flatten out before you—so easily, so quietly, and with so little 
effort does the Cadillac surmount them. 


In short, every good quality that you have ever sought ina 
motor car, you find in the Cadillac "Eight," only it is emphasized 
and intensified to an extent that you had not imagined possible. 


Never before have you experienced such satisfaction—both 
mental and physical—as that afforded by the Ejight-Cylinder 
Cadillac. 

And the longer you ride in it, the surer you become that the 
superlative smoothness, steadiness and flexibility of its contin- 
uous power flow make the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac the ideal car for 
country travel. 

That, we are sure, will soon be the universal verdict of the 
farmers of the nation. 


—_—_— 
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cream separator, 
(j auto truck, — = 
tor, carpet andru 
and vehicle color 
p— 7 thousands of 
{llustrations of farm 
and household neces- 
| sities, implements, 
|] building material, wa- 
gons, buggies, power 
transmission goods, 
saddlery, sewing ma- 
chines, curtains, stoves, 
yf complete line of high- 
class fu rniture, kitchen 
cabinets, dairy supplies, 
pumps, incubators,etc. This great beok 
will seve you money. ou are sure to 
buy something within the next few 
weeks on which wecan gave you mon- 
ey. Get my prices and learn all about 
my 1915 price-reducing, sliding-scala 
schedule before you spend another dol- 
aa gon g for the farm or house- 
Soe ostal addressed to me now 
wilt anne is big 7" Just say A 
you are market for andit will be 
sent you by next 


good in our own factories 
that I will send it any- 
where in the UnitedStates 
without an expert to 

set it up, to any 
inexperienced 


any make or kind that 
even sells for twice as 
much and will let the 
user be the judge. It’s 
the most modern— 
most sanitary— 
the most scien- 
tific—the elean- 
est skimmer—the most 
beautifulin design of any 
cream separator made to- 
day and I have seen them 
ell. I want you toknow all 
about this wonder‘cl sep- 
arator that issweeping the 
field before it. 
Andrew Yost, West Liberty, 
Til., says: the ser areter 
ae LL upe and like 
it fire. It is easy to oper- 
ate ar ag was easy to » utop. 
4 saved $42 50 an, 

rate 


Ms » 4 
7 
om Wy 
Low DOWN No. 8 NCLB 
Let me tell you about its special patented features: 
about its ght dra.t, its all stee) gear and how itt is 
built of heavy channel steel, trussed like a steel 
y respect to new-fangied 
ou up for repairs. 
ane No. 8epreader 
ev 


h received from y ‘actory way. 
well on all at — ure and gives no trouble of any kind. 
Kine it bevter than @ saw. First, se. 1 think 
i Figen in draft fe Svinte beat in eons 
* ie 
Less Maney Op 98° 
Gasoline Engine at our new low price pesitivety 
the power sensation of 1915, The most = gine ever 
1915 
siiding-scale, prico-reducing schedule still 
er reduces the above price according to the 


it is stron than others ‘and not liable to break as it has no 
——— Secon 
Me ore > Pow er 
The New Galloway ayy Big = _— Power 
of’ered for the money or even twice as much. M 
‘urth- 
number sold. 


This 1 w Pe dies BH. P. engine built from the 
highest quality ef material, mechanically perfect in 
de = smot oth, easy running an well balanced, abse- 
tel y supreme in power, design and simplicity; not 
errated or high speeded nor light weight but terge 
~teces ieee long stroke, plenty of 

be ute for tong, hard, continueus service; in ade in our 
at factories by the thousands cn automatic 
ali parts standardized and alike and solid to 
rom the factory for tess money than mid- 

n buy engines no better at wholesale and,in 

y cases not so good, in carivad lotsfor s; sot eash. 


DON’T GET FOOLED 


> high speeded, short lived. cheap a nor 

gh priced er ngines with no Jegitimate excuse for 

r high pric Compare this New Gallo way Mas- 

r soit for point with them all. Measure the 

0 and stroke, size them anup t rsi mpiicity, then 

i an it to you to 

and every 
od. 


own er 
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mo! catatog f escrib 
complete line of Gailoway Specisities and sem 
matied to you the day we receive 
AY. Pres. WE. GALLOWAY CO. 
al Westesioo, 5 ena 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn't understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he wil! write us. 

















Peanuts 


A northern Iowa girl writes: 

“I would like to know something 
about growing peanuts. When do you 
plant them? Do you shell them or 
not? What kind of land do they like 
best? How far apart should they be 
planted? Do you cover them up at 
night, or at any time? When do you 
dig them? I am very fond of peanuts, 
and would like to grow some this 
year.” 

The peanut is at its best in the 
southern states, but some of the early 
varieties will do well even as far 
north as southern Minnesota. Corn 
belt boys and girls who wish to grow 
peanuts should buy the Spanish vari- 
ety unroasted in the pod. In the south 
they sometimes soak the seed for a 
day or two, and plant without shell- 
ing. Corn belt boys and girls, how- 
ever, had best shell. They must be 
careful in shelling not to break the 
inside red skin, and they should throw 
away all nuts which are shriveled or 
not ripe. 

Peanuts will do well on almost any 
good corn soil. They especially ap- 
preciate a little sand in the soil. The 
land should be worked up in just the 
same way as for corn, plowed early in 
the spring, disked several times, and 
harrowed until it is in first-class con- 
dition. Plant the peanuts the last 
week in May or the first week in June, 
after most of the corn planting is done 
and all danger from frost is over. Boys 
and girls who are planting only a 
small patch of peanuts had best do the 
planting by hand, putting the rows 
about two and one-half feet apart, and 
the shelled nuts six or eight inches 
apart in the rows. In cultivating pea- 
nuts, do the work as shallow as pos- 
sible, and yet maintain a dust mulch. 
You are likely to go too deep with an 
ordinary corn plow. After the “pegs” 
begin to form in August, stop cultivat- 
ing and leave the peanuts alone. 

The peanut blossoms are above 
ground. After the blossoms fall, the 
very small green nuts are pushed into 
the soil. This is called “pegging.” 
Some folks used to think that it was 
necessary to help the peanuts along in 
their “pegging,” and covered the little 
green pods with earth as the plants 
began to push them down. It is known 
now, however, that this is not neces- 
sary, and that it is best to leave the 
peanuts altogether alone as soon as 
they begin to “peg.” 

Dig the peanuts at about the time 
of the first frost in the fall. In the 
small patch which you boys and giris 
are likely to grow, you can do the dig- 
ging all right by hand. Dig the plants, 
shake free from loose earth, and let 
them lie in small bunches with the 
nuts still on them, for several hours. 
As soon as the leaves become fairly 
well dried up, put the plants in tall, 
narrow cocks. In the south, they put 
up poles six or seven feet high, and 
stack around them the plants with the 
nuts still hanging to them, in tall, nar- 
row cocks. The object is to put the 
plants and the nuts in an airy place 
where they will dry out quickly. With 
just a small patch of peanuts, you 
may find it more practical to put your 
plants in a corn crib or hay mow, or 
something of the sort. In the south, 
they think it best to leave the vines 
with the nuts still on them, in the 
cocks for about a month. If thé nuts 
are picked off before this time, the 
kernels are likely to shrivel. I very 
well remember the first time I grew 
peanuts, that I made the mistake of 
picking off the peanuts soon after dig- 
ging. I tried to roast these nuts, but 
somehow they were no good at all, and 
I came to the conclusion that peanuts 
would not grow in the north. 

After the vines have been stacked a 
month or so, and the pods are well 
dried, pick them off and store them in 
house ready for roasting. Feed 
the vines to the stock. Peanut vines 
make a hay worth almost as much as 
alfalfa. 

I do not think that the peanut crop 
will ever become very important in 





; Washington, 





the north, 
ing more generally grown every year. 
Those of you who wish to find out 
more about peanuts, should send to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division of Publications, at 
D. C., for Farmres’ Bulle - 
tin No. 431, and to the Rock Island 
railroad offices, Chicago, Hlinois, ask- 
ing for their February issue of the 


| “Southwest Trail,” dealing with Span- 
| ish peanuts. 





The Story of Some Seed Corn 
and a Calf 


To the Boys’ Corner: 

I wish to’ tell the boy readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer what my boys have done 
—for I know that what they have done, 
you can do, if you make the effort. It 
was about five years ago that our ag- 
ricultural college sent out a half galk 
lon of Boone County White seed corn 
to the boys. We planted this on a half 
acre of rich pasture land, and the yield 
was thirty-four bushels, eighteen bush- 
els of which were good enough for 
seed. The following year we planted 
eighty acres with this seed, and had 
some left over, which we sold for $1.50 
to $2 per bushel. The little boy with 
some of this corn won first prize in the 
B class. This prize was $5 cash, and 
his corn sold for $5. With his $10 he 
ran home to his mother and asked: 
“What will I do with it, for papa will 
borrow and spend it?” 

“Buy a calf,” says the good mother. 
In a few days the boy located a heifer 
calf and bought her for $10. The calf 
was quite thin and undersized, but its 
dam was a roan grade Short-horn giv- 
ing seven gallons of milk in the foam 
when fresh. We called the cali Tima. 
Tina was put in with some young male 
calves that were being fed well, and 
she grew and waxed strong. 

Now, for the time being, we will 
leave Tina and go on with our corn 
story. As I have said, we had a half- 
gallon of corn to start with. The sec- 
ond year we had eighty acres planted 
with this seed. The eighty acres pro- 
duced 4,00¢ bushels of No. 1 corn, as 
well as much seed corn, some of which 
was prize corn. An older son in the 
A class won first prize, which entitled 
him to a free trip of one week to the 
state agricultural college. Here he 
gained much information as well as 
the determination to turn the trick 
again. The following year there were 
a large number in the corn contest. 
Excitement grew to a fever heat. All 
the boys from the eountryside, with 
happy faces, dressed in theirs best, 
paiently waited with eager expecta- 
tion the result of the contest. It was 
a good-natured and a royal contest, for 
the boys had done their best. Our 
youngest son fell to second place, but 
the older brother, in class A, won first, 
which entitled him to a trip to the 
state fair at Hutchinson. After the 
corn was all planted, our landlord 
said: “There is about an acre and a 
half down along that ravine. If you 
and your boys will cut the sumac and 
hazel and throw them im the ditch, you 
can have all you can grow on the 
place.” 

The three boys and I sailed in, and 
in a few days the job was done. By 
exact measurement, the land was 1.47 
acres. Four horses were put on @ 
brush plow, which was set to go twelve 
inches deep. The deep plowing pre- 
served the moisture. We disked the 
ground three times and harrowed it 
twice. The soil was black and exceed- 
ingly rich. We put a two-horse drill in 
and planted very thick. During the 
hot months of July and August, the 
corn grew rapidly, and looked dark 
green, and, in fact, it did so well that 
we refused to thin it. in spite of the 
fact that we had pianted it June Ist, 
the yield was enormous, the 1.47 acres 
producing 170 bushels, or at the rate 
of 115.6 bushels per acre. Wasn’t this 
wonderful, boys? Yes, and I know 
that you can do it, too. 

Two years have passed away, and 
Tina is now a mother of a red roan 
heifer calf. Tina, like her mother, 
proved to be a splendid milker. The 
following year Tina had a red bull calf 
—and this last year she had a third 
calf, this time sired by a high priced 
dual purpose animal. So far, every- 
thing was smootlr sailing; but the luck 
changed. The two-year-old heifer was 
due to calve soon, but she was hooked 
into a ditch and lost her calf. Tina 
got her hip knocked down by a mis- 
chievous colt. 
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A Kewanee Hog Oiler Will 
Rid Your Hogs of Lice! 


Every hog owner knows that one 
of the biggest drains on his profits is 
hog lice. They infest hogs, sap their 
blood and make them unhealthy. 


The U. S. Dept. of. Agriculture says that 
hog lice are one of the chief causes of dis- 
eased and poor hogs. And the best method 
of getting rid of hog lice, and other vermin, 
is to apply crude oil to their skins. 


The easiest and cheapest $ 
G 0) 


way of oiling hogs is to in- 
stall a Kewanee Hog Oiler in 
your hog lot. It costs you, 
with one gallon of crude oil. 


The hogs quickly 
take to it and apply the oil themselves 


Set it in your hog lot. 


where and when they needit. Any hog— 

from the biggest to the smallest —can get 

satisfactorily oiled if you previde them 
th a Kewanee Hog Oiler. 

Oil fiows only when a hog is rubbing. No 
valves to clog, nor leather or rubber to 
wear out. Itcamnot get out of order and 
it works in any kind of weather. 


Write for free booklet, If your dealer does 
not sell them we have a special affer for you. 
Kewanee Corn Hanger Co. 
223 Willard St., Kewanee, Illinois 
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FERGUSON'S Slip- Easy 
Collar This is our 
POINTER 


**Ferguson’s Slip-Easy” 
collars save your pa 
tience. A little patented 
flap over the collar but- 
ton permits the tie to 
slip easily without catch 
ing. 2for25c. Ask your 
dealer Or by mail of | Front, 3% in. 
us, 6 for 75c, postpaid. Back, 1% in. 

C. W. Ferguson Collar Co., Troy, N. Y. 























— days 
month’s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “Ranger.” We 
pepe ee a = id—without 
acent deposit in advanee. This offer ‘utely genuine. 
Y terour big catalog showing 
our full Fine of bicycles for 
and women, boys and cirteat prices never before 
equaled § a like ae awk It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 


useful bicycle information. It’s free. 
<= ¢ COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycies at half usual —— A limited number of 
second-hand bicycles pay BF. will be closed 
at once, at $3 to $8 


RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ong and 
exhibit ——— 1915 model Ranger furnished b 

{t Costs You Nething to learn what we oS ~~ 
how we can doit. You will be astonished and convinced. 
Be not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get 
our eatalog and new special offers, Write today. 


wee CY CYCLE 6O., Dept. $179 ) CHICAGO, ML 






(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


SPARK PLUGS 


have extra heavy electrodes which 
never burn down. 
Red Heads are 
so solid and 
strong they're swar- 
anteed pareve. fd 
Gino direct. 75¢ 


"Everli 
Makers a “ Nocona 
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" Free ” 
Hog Book 


All Breeds of Hogs 

In Their Natural Colors 

Send for a free copy of the finest 
Hog Book that was ever given away. 
36 pages with official description 
and full color illustrations of 
every breed of hogs. 

We have a free copy for every 
hog-raiser in the United States. 
Just out. Get yours now. Mail cou- 
pon or postcard today. 
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Hog-Joy Oiler 
30-Day Free Trial 
10-Year Guarantee 


Book tells all about the famous 
Hog-Joy System of Successful Hog 
Raising. Describes the Hog-Joy 
Oiler —the only satisfactory lice- 
destroying device ever invented. 

This is the famous horizontal- 
roller machine, with the self-feed- 
ing reservoir. Has no valves. Only 
machine that cannot waste oil or 
clog up with mud. 

I'll place one on your farm for 
30 days’ FREE TRIAL without 
your paying me a single cent. 

Mail the coupon today. Get 

this valuable new book and 
Y my liberal free trial offer. 

S 
Sail 


Y 
—& Mail This 4 


Prarry IDE, President Hog-Joy System 
] 417N. Fifth Street, Springfield, WI. I 
Please send me a copy of your new Hog Book and 

| your free trial offer on a Hog-Joy Oiler. This does 


not obligate me. I raise about.. ...hogs each year. 
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“HOG-JOY HOGS GROW FAST” 
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Hogs grind 
their own feed. 


‘Meyer’s Automatic 
Hog-Feed Grinder and Feeder 


Feed always clean, fresh and ay. The Sanitary 
way. No waste—saves 25% of feed. Three sizes to 
meet all requirements. Can be operated by 25-pound 
big. Gives Hogs proper exercise. No trouble or 
work for you. Tealthy, well-fed Hogs resist Cholera 
and Hoof and Mouth Disease. rite for 30 Day 
FREE Trial Offer. 
OUR $10,000.00 GUARANTEE BOND 
protects you in all your dealings with us. We take all risk. 
Agents Wanted. 


THE MEYER CORPORATION 
109 Main Street Morton, fll. 


30 Days FREE Trial 






















A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 
plant, The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Mulcher 
makes a perfect seed bed and leaves a loose mulch 
on top to retain the moisture in one operation. 
It will double profits on crops. Made in 8 sizes. land 
S sections. Sold direct to you on one year’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 


































THESE WHEELS SRE THE 
_ SECRET OF OUR 
SUCCESS. 









every farm- 
er and land- 
owner to have our 
illustrated circular. It 
describes the machine, 
its principle and advantages 
overallothers, It gives testi 
monials from many farmers prov- 

ing what it will do on wheat, alfaifa and other crops, 
it contains valuable information on how to prepare 
the soil for better results. Send for this circular to- 
day, whether you want to buy or not. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
x 406 Hastings, Nebr. 





















sold. But in spite of all these acci- 
dents, the boys secured $49.50 for Tina, 
$44.50 for the two-year-old heifer, and 
$27.50 for the yearling steer, or a to- 
tal of $121.50, with a fine yearling heif- 
er still on hand, worth $50. All this 
came from the half gallon of Boone 
County White seed corn, but a mighty 
effort was put behind it. 

God bless all the boys, far and near. 
Let all the boys join in the coming 
year and grow something of their own, 
whether it be a pig, a lamb, a colt or 
a calf. Put in a crop of your own. 

KANSAS READER. 





Soy Beans and Cowpeas as 
Substitutes for Clover 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Many farmers are again face to face 
with the problem‘of what to do with 
the field where the clover failed last 
year, and the question is asked: Shall 
I put it back to a grain crop or shail I 


try some kind of a substitute for the j 
clover? if the future condition of the i 
soil is to be considered, there is’ only | 


one way to answer this question, and 
that is to say, by all means Use a crop 
that will come nearest to taking the 
place of the clover. Every time clover 
fails and the land is put back to a 
grain crop, it becomes more difficult to 
secure a clover stand the next time it 
is tried. If there were no satisfactory 
substitutes for clover, there would be 
no alternative, but as it is there are at 
least two crops which can be used to 
good advantage, and the man who once 
becomes acquainted with their value 
will not worry much whether he gets.a 
stand of clover or not. These two crops 
are soy beans and cowpeas, and their 
use is perfectly practical. They will 
not only make good hay to take the 
place of clover, but they will gather 
nitrogen from the air and benefit the 
soil. much in the same way as clover 
would, and, furthermore, the financial 
result will be just as satisfactory. 

For a number of years, the soils and 
crops department of the Indiana ex- 
periment station has used both soy 
beans and cowpeas in this way, on the 
university farm at Lafayette, and on 
some of the outlying experiment fields, 
with gratifying results. If properly 
managed, both crops are sure, and 
there is no longer any room to doubt 
whether or not they are practical. 
They will not only pay as well as clo- 
ver, but the following corn crop will 
be just as good as on a clover sod. 

If hay is needed to take the place of 
the clover which failed to stand, either 
cowpeas or one of the fine stemmed, 
rank growing varieties of soy beans, 
can be used with full assurance that as 
large a yield, and hay of fully as good 
quality can be secured. Last year, on 
the Wilson farm, we had about five 
and one-half acres of Sable soy beans, 
which were planted about the first of 
June. The crop was intended for seed, 
but the summer was very dry, and the 
growth was slow, until after the Au- 
gust rains. About the end of Septem- 
ber, it looked as though the crop would 
hardly ripen for seed, so it w2s cut 
and made into hay. The yield was 
2.11 tons of cured hay per acre, which 
we sold directly from the field for $16 
per ton. The result was $33.76 per 
acre, at a cost of about $il. The rest 
of the field, about fifty acres, including 
four other varieties, made an average 
of 16.02 bushels of seed to the acre, 
which we are selling at from $2.50 to 
$3 per bushel. Corn in the same field 
made from forty to forty-five bushels 
per acre. In the case of the seed crop, 
we returned the straw to the land with 
a manure spreader, and plowed it un- 
der late in the fall, and we feel that 
the land has received as much benefit 
as if five or six tons of manure to the 
acre had been applied. 

The soil preparation for soy beans or 
cowpeas should be much the same as 
for corn. The crop may be planted 
with a corn planter, narrowing the 
rows to three feet if possible, and 
drilling the seeds about two inches 
apart in the row, which will require 
about half a bushel of seed to the acre, 
or a wheat drill may be ‘used, using 
every fifth drill hole for planting in 
rows for cultivation. On clean ground, 
where weeds are not likely to be trou- 
blesome, drilling solid without subse- 
quent cultivation may be practiced. In 
this case, a bushel of seed to the acre 
should be used. 

For cowpeas, special inoculation is 
seldom needed in this state, but wher- 
ever soy beans are grown for the first 
time, it is almost sure to be required. 





The inoculating process i8 very sim- 
ple. Thoroughly mix about a gallon of 
moist, screened, inoculated soil with 
every bushel of seed as it is put into 
the drill or planter box. If seed is 
secured directly from farmers, a gal- 
lon of screened soil from the soy bean 
field should be demanded with every 
bushel of seed bought. Most farmers 
selling seed are prepared to furnish 
this. 

Planting should be done right after 
the best time to plant corn, but both 
of these crops will stand much later 
planting if necessary, except in the 
case of late varieties intended for seed 
production. Southern seed should be 
avoided, except for hay production, as 
the southern varieties are too late ma- 
turing for this state. There is plenty 
of good seed available in Indiana and 
neighboring states north of the Ohio 
river. 

Ordinarily it will pay well to drill 
with the seed about 150 pounds of a 
fertilizer containing ten to twelve per 
cent of phosphoric acid and four to 
six per cent of potash. 

For soy bean hay production, Sable, 
Peking, Jet, Black Beauty, or Wilson 
are. all good. Ito San and Early Brown 
will make good hay, but they do not 
make as large a growth. Hollybrook 
and Mikado may also be used, but the 
stems are coarser and the quality of 
the hay will not be as fine. .The crop 
should be cut when the pods are about 
half grown, put up in small cocks as 
soon as thoroughly wilted, and allowed 
to stand for several days to cure be- 
fore hauling. 

For cowpea hay, the Whippoorwill, 
Clay, Iron and. New Era are all good. 
The Blackeye and Black are less pro- 
ductive for hay. Cowpeas should not 
be cut for hay until the first pods have 
turned yellow; otherwise the crop 
should be treated the same as soy 
beans. 

For seed production in northern [n- 
diana, Ito San or Early Brown should 
be used. In central and southern Indi- 
ana the late varieties mentioned under 
hay production may also be used. The 





seed crop should be cut’ when thesma- 
jority of ‘thé pods are ripe and about 
half of the leaves have fallen off. In 
southern Indiana, and on light, sandy 
soils in northern Indiana, the cowpea 
will make fair seed yields. The Black- 
eye for the north and the Whippoor- 
will for the south are leading varie- 
ties. 

Every farmer who needs a substi- 
tute for clover should investigate 
these crops. It will pay. A good bul- 
letin, fully describing varieties and 
cultural methods, may be secured from 
Purdue experiment station, Lafayette, 
Indiana. The station can also teil 
where seed may be secured. 

A. T. WIANCKO. 

Chief in Soils and Crops, Indiana 
Experiment Station. : 





Fungus Disease in Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“There seemed to be some kind of 
corn stalk or root disease in my corn 
last season. The pith of the stalk. be- 
came reddish in color and soft. The 
stalks would bend over and fall. The 
roots were short and of a reddish col- 
or. Will root disease injure corn that 
is planted on the same land this year? 
If it is a disease. what is it, and how 
can I prevent it?” 

Doctor Pammel, of the Iowa experi- 
ment station, began work on this dis- 
ease last year. He has not yet come 
to any very definite conclusions, but 
the indications are that the disease 
lives’ over in the ground, and perhaps 
also on the seed corn. We ourselves 
have some seed corn produced by a 
field which seemed to be infected with 
this disease, and we are seriously con- 
sidering treating. this seed corn with 
formaldehyde solution; in the same 
way that oats are treated, in the hope 
of disinfecting the seed in this way. 
We are planning on planting this seed 
on clean ground. We hope that within 
a few more years, the scientific inves- 
tigators will have told us enough about 
the nature of the disease to enable us 
to combat it effectively. 


























ers for cars with 
half eliptic or 
three-quarter 
eliptic springs. 


Absorbers. 


Velvets can 
be quickly 
andeasily 
attached by @ 
any car 
owner. 


Save their cost in three months. 


because of perfect spring suspension. 
lessen repair expense. 


menting for you. 


nor irresponsible statements. 
and send in the coupon. 


road like thi. 





Make YOUR Car Ride Easy 


You motorists who drive on country roads need Velvet Shock 
You don’t get all the pleasure out of automo- 
m biling unless your car is equipped wiih Velvets—The only 
= Multiple Coil Spring Absorber made in America. 


‘Mnsist on Velvets for Your Car 


While there are many so-called Shock Absorbers on 
the market don’t be fooled—there’s only one Velvet— 
the kind with eight soft resilient springs that softly cushion 
~” every shock and jar. 

fof Velvet Absorbers as against 20 to 44 in the various 
fz absorbers of the single heavy spring type. 

i The folks in the rear seat get the full effect of all road 
lia shocks and “bumps.” Send in the coupon and learn how 
Ww to make them comfortable. 


' ' I ABSORBERS. 
Rim cutting is unknown on Velvet equipped 
cars. Tires can be fully inflated without discomfort to passengers and wear longer 


First REAL Shock Absorber for the FORD 


For Ford owners we make a special type of Velvet Absorber. 
The same construction—the same general principle and the same 
efficiency as the “Velvet” for higher price cars. 
with so called “Cheap” Ford Absorbers. 
Its taken us over a year to perfect the Velvet 
for the Ford but now we know it is right. 
sible company that is in business to stay, that stands squarely 
behind its product and that does not make extravagant claims 
Take advantage of our liberal offer 


We want car owners to represent usin open territory. Write us to- 
day and learn how you can make money this summer. You can sella 
set of Velvetsto anyone who has once ridden in a Velvet equipped car. 


John W. Blackledge Mfg. Co., 2107 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Send us This Coupon 


and let us show you how VELVET 
Shock Absorbers will make a 
tke thi. 







Thereare 126 coils of spring ina set 







Velvets prevent springs breaking and 


Don’t experiment 
We've done the experi- re. 


Buy from a respon- 


Complete 
Set of Four 


4 2we eve @e@ co weem Fe @ @ w= X 


\ FREE TRIAL OFFER 


4 John W. Blackledge Mfg. Co. 
‘ 2107 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Withovt any obligation on my part . 
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Qyou may send me your Free Trial 
¢ Offer on Velvet Shock Absorbers. 
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“CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE” 


“BE WISE” 


Steel is worth thirty 
dollars a ton. Watch 
spring steel is worth 
thirty thousand! The 
difference is a mat- 
ter of care, skill and 
labor. 


You get just what 
you pay for in cement 
as well as steel, so be 
wise, insist on Atlas 
Portland Cement. 
Look for this trade 
mark in black with 
yellow letters on every 
bag of your cement. 


i 





THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 30 BROAD ST., NEWYORK 
CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 














- Kills Gophers. 
the increase. 
its odor attracts the sweet ta suitsthem. 17 
It’s the one 


pression on 
waiee day. 


eaten kills instantly 
dogs. nein els, mice, etc. 
Kill-Em-Quick is the 
nply soak the grain over night, 
of Kill-Em-Quick Po 


in preparing 


grain into their holes. Next day every gopher in your field will be dead. Or, if you 

want to collect a bounty drop the grain four or five feet from the holes. No gopher will 

ever travel four feet after eating Kill-Em-Quick. 

We unreservedly guarantee that Mickelson’s Kill-Em-Quicks js not on!y the cheapest 

gopher poison you of any other man can use, but the most effective you can use at 

any price. Kill-Em-—Quick comes in three sizes: 50c, 75c and $1.25; enough for “ x 

40 acres, 80 and 160 acres; enough to kill 1,000, 2,000 and 4,000 gophers. Backed by MICKELSON SHAPURO CO 

a cash guarantee Full satisfaction or money back. Getit from your druggist. If he anepee, See | 
upply you, we send prepaid on rece?pt of the price. Send for FREE gopher book. 


MICKELSON-SHAPIRO CO., 





It’s the only way,—you can’t 


Have Gophers Eaten 
eat at Pet et aE 
Your Automobile ? 


Perhaps you’ve wanted an auto and couldn’t affora one. 
Gophers have damaged your crops and robbed you of 
part of your ripened grain. One pair will eat or destroy 
a bushel of grain a year. 40-acre fields often harbor 
1,000 of these pests. What they cost you would soon 
“ pay fora machine. Are you going to let these pests 
live another year? ‘There’s ome sure wav to destroy 


Cee data 


trap or shoot enough to make any 





But =_— pow Quick pear ape Polen will clean them 
> tiniest particle 
"slau sure way to destroy gophers, prairie 


It’s the safest. There's no danger 
drain in the morning, pour the box 
Then drop a few kernels of 


most economical to use. 


et in and stir thoroughly. 

















38 N. 3d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Red Ball is on “*Ball-Band’’ 
Rubber Footwear so that you will 
know “Ball-Band” when you see it. 


Eight and one half million men buy 


Rubber estan 


It’s not by chance that all these 
men demand “‘Ball-Band,’’ and it 
is not just an accident that 50,000 
stores sell it. Comfortable fit and 
lowest cost per day’s wear make 
looking for the Red Ball the com- 
monsense thing to do. 


Our FREE Booklet—‘‘More Days Wear’’ 


tells you how to treat your “ Ball-Band” Footwear so as to i 
most out of it. The book may save you a dollar or two. 

nothing. Write for it. If no store in your town sells “Ball- Band” 
tell us your merchant’sname. We'll see that you're fitted. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
338 Water Street Mishewaka, Ind. 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality”’ 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS |i 














Cottonseed Meal and Silage 
for Mules 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“We are feeding cottonseed meal 
and silage to our mules, together with 
bright wheat straw. Do you think that 
this ration will be injurious? How 
much meal and silage would you ad- 
vise giving mules at a feed? How 
long do mules stand cottonseed meal 
and silage?” 

Good quality silage has been fed to 
mules and horses with good results. 
Moldy or spoiled silage is very dan- 
gerous. It is taking chances to leave 
silage over in the feeding troughs 
from one day to the next. 

Cottonseed meal has been fed to 
horses and mules with good results, in 
amounts as great as two pounds per 
day. It seems best, however, to use 
only a pound or a pound and a half. 
As to how long mules will stand two 
pounds of cottonseed meal daily, we 
do not know, but there are cases on 
record of horses getting a pound daily 
for several years, and remaining in 
excellent health. Horses and mules 
often do not like cottonseed meal so 
very well, so it is, in many cases, nec- 
essary to mix the cottonseed meal 
with other feeds in order to induce 
them to eat it. 

As an average daily ration, we sug- 
gest that our correspondent use about 
fifteen pounds of silage, a pound and 
a half of cottonseed meal, together 
with some straw or hay, and enough 
corn or oats to keep the mules in the 
flesh desired. If he is a careless feed- 
er, he will be taking chances in feed- 
ing cottonseed meal and silage, but we 
believe that a careful man can make 
a very economical and perfectly sat- 
isfactory ration out of these two feeds, 
with just a little of other feeds in 
addition. 


. e 
Lamb Feeding Question 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T am thinking of buying western 
lambs to clean up my farm, in north- 
western Iowa, after harvest. I have 
had no experience along this line, and 
would like to know when is the best 
time to buy. What kind of feed ought 
I to pick out for these lambs? I un- 
derstand that rape seed will not he 
obtainable, on account of the war. 
Would soy beans or cowpeas seeded 
in corn at the last cultivation, make 
good feed? Would sorghum pasture 
be good for sheep? When should it 
be seeded? Should the lambs be dry- 
fed in order to be finished for market? 
When should they be marketed?” 

We are afraid that the high profits 
in lambs this past year will lead too 
many of our inexperienced feeders into 
a business to which they are very liit- 
tle adapted. We advise all who have 
had but little experience, to go into 
the business of lamb feeding very 
moderately. Of course, it may be that 
high prices will continue another year. 
But there is a tendency in sheep feed- 
ing, just as there is in hogs and cattle, 
for a period of high prices to be fol- 
lowed by a period of low prices, the 
reason being that whenever farmers 
see an unusually high profit in any 
line of business, they all becomes pos- 
sessed with a desire to go into it at 
the same time. 

We suspect that the inexperienced 
lamb feeder will come out best next 
fall by using some such plan as the 
following: Probably he will buy along 
in September or early October. If he 
has waste pasture, and if prices of 
lambs are right, he may buy in August. 
Probably the lambs will weigh in the 
neighborhood of 60 pounds. After they 
are brought home, they should be put 
for one or two days on poor pasture, 
and given access to a little salt and 
plenty of water. After they have got 
used to green feed, they may be put 
into the corn field for an hour or so. 
At the last cultivation, the corn field 
should have been seeded to rape, at 
the rate of four or five pounds per 
acre. While the European war has 
greatly increased the price of rape, we 
understand that it iS still obtainable. 
If our correspondent will make inquiry 
among the various seed companies, we 
are quite sure that he will be able to 





secure all the rape he wants, at a price 





which will not make the cost of an 
acre seeding over $1. It would be weil, 
however, to buy the rape seed at once, 
for there is a chance of a further in- 
erease in price before July. For north- 
western Iowa, we prefer rape to cow- 
peas, soy beans, or sorghum. 

The careful farmer will know just 
how to go about it to get his lambs 
used to the rape. He will turn them in 
for a little longer time each day, until 
finally he can leave them in practically 
all the time without danger of bloat- 
ing. If the season has been favorable, 
each acre of corn with rape in it wil] 
support from five to ten lambs. The 
lambs will eat some of the lower 
leaves of the corn stalks, but will both- 
er the ear eorn very little if at ail, 
The lambs will be kept in the corn 
field for from two to three months, 
and then marketed. Many feeders keep 
the lambs on for a while, and feed 
grain. There is less risk, however, by 
marketing them as soon as they have 
cleaned up the corn field. We are as- 
suming that the average lamb has 
made enough gain on the rape and 
lower leaves of the corn to weigh 75 
or 80 pounds. If the average lamb 
does not weigh this much, it would 
probably pay to feed a little grain. 

Those of our readers who are inter. 
ested in going into sheep feeding, 
should buy, through this office, “Sheep 
Feeding and Management,” 7 Doane, 
which costs $1. 


Hew Much Cothenecnl Meal 


to Feed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“How many pounds per head of cot- 
tonseed meal can I feed to 1,000-pound 
steers that have been on a. full feed 
of ground corn for the past six weeks? 
I have fodder with the corn out, and 
also cane hay for roughage. I wish to 
make the ration of these steers as 
nearly cottonseed meal as _ possible, 
and still feed a little ground corn.” 


The proper amount of cottonseed 
meal to feed depends largely on the 
comparative prices of cottonseed meal 
and corn. With corn at 60 cents per 
bushel, and cottonseed meal at $28 per 
ton, indications are that it will pay 
the average steer feeder to use about 
two and one-half pounds of cottonseed 
meal daily per 1,000 pounds of steer 
flesh. Experiments at the Indiana sta- 
tion, with one and one-half pounds of 
cottonseed meal and four pounds, as 
compared with two and _ one-half 
pounds, resulted quite clearly in favor 
of the average daily amount of two 
and one-half pounds. 

It is only in the southern states that 
extremely large rations of cottonseed 
meal have been fed to steers. In @ 
Tennessee experiment, they gave as 
high as eight pounds in connection 
with corn silage. They found that this 
amount was not so profitable as six 
pounds. The steers getting as much 
as eight pounds showed no signs of 
poisoning during the feeding period of 
ninety days. 

Most feeders give cottonseed meal 
in connection with silage, the consti- 
pating effect of the cottonseed meal 
seeming to counteract the laxative ef- 
fect of the silage. Cottonseed meal 
given in connection with cane hay and 
fodder might, we fear, if fed in large 
amounts, cause digestive disturbances. 
We advise our correspondent to de- 
pend for the most part on corn, and 
not feed more than three pounds of 
cottonseed meal daily. 


Tankage fer Suckling Sows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I hear it said that tankage is not 
good for sows after farrowing, as it 
dries them up. Is this so? [If so, 
should it be stopped abrupily, just be- 
fore farrowing? What is a good suck- 
ling sow ration?” 

Tankage has often been used in the 
suckling sow ration with good results. 
We doubt very much if there is any- 
thing to the idea that it will dry uD 
sows. It is probably wise, however, to 
mix some oil meal, bran and middlings 
with the tankage in order to stimulate 
the flow of milk. A good suckling sow 
mixture is corn meal, 80 pounds; mid- 
dlings, 15 pounds; bran, 10 pounds: 
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tankage or meat meal, 10 pounds; 
ground oats, 10 or 15 pounds, and oil 
meal, 5 pounds. To every 100 pounds 
of this mixture, it is well to add a 
pound of salt, and, if convenient, a 
ound of slaked lime or finely ground 


estat 


Feeding Video of Dried 
Beef Pulp 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is dried beet pulp worth per 
100 pounds, with corn at 60 cents per 
pushel? I can buy beet pulp which is 
four years old, for $20 a ton. I intend 
to feed it to cattle of all sorts.” 

The analysis of beet pulp indicates 
that it contains about the same amount 
of muscle building material as corn, 
put that it is only about two-thirds as 
rich in fat formers. To some extent, 
it has the ability to take the place of 
silage, especially when it is moistened. 
At $20 a ton, beet pulp should make 
a fairly good buy, even with corn as 
low as 60 cents a bushel. 


Beet pulp is not so palatable as 
corn, and cattle will not ordinarily eat 
it in amounts of more than 10 pounds 


per head daily. If there are other 
grain feeds in the ration, they may not 
even eat five pounds. 

Our correspondent should examine 
this four-year-old beet pulp to see that 
it is not spoiled in any way. It might 
be well for him to buy only enough so 
that his cattle will have three or four 
pounds of the beet pulp daily. If he 
has any difficulty in getting them to 
eat the beet pulp, he should moisten it, 
or else mix it with grains. 


Wheat oe Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“‘T have been feeding ground wheat 
to my hogs, and would like to know 
the best way to feed it. Should it be 
fed dry or made into a swill? I have 
been soaking my wheat a half a day 
before feeding.” 

The best way to feed wheat under 
present price conditions is not to feed 
it at all. Pound for pound, it has lit- 
tle if any more food value than corn. 
When wheat sells on the market for 
nearly two cents a pound, and corn 
sells for only a little more than one 
cent, it is very foolish to feed much 
wheat. 

Of course, our correspondent may 
have a low grade of wheat which he 
can not dispose of in any other way. 
Those who have fed the most wheat 
to hogs prefer giving it ground and 
soaked. Experiments have proved that 
the whole wheat, whether fed dry or 
soaked, is distinctly inferior to the 
ground wheat. We do not know of any 
experiments concerning ground dry 
wheat and soaked ground wheat. It is 
claimed, however, that if the ground 
dry wheat is fed, the hogs do not find 
it palatable, because it makes a sticky 
mass in the mouth. It is also said that 
there is considerable waste by feeding 
ground wheat dry. The almost univer- 
sal custom is to soak ground wheat. 





Tankage for Young Pigs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

_“Is tankage all right to feed to small 
Digs?” 

When fed in amounts of not more 
than one pound of tankage for each 
five pounds of corn, tankage makes a 
good feed for young pigs. It is well, 
however, to feed in connection with 
the tankage, for the sake of palatabil- 
ity and variety, a little middlings and 
crushed oats or bran. It is possible, 
however, to bring pigs after weaning 
up to a marketable weight on corn and 
tankage alone, and make very econom- 
ical gains. 


Alfalfa Meal vs. Oil Meal 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

‘l would like to know which is bet- 
ter, old process oil meal at $1.65 per 
Cwt,, or alfalfa meal at $1.30 per cwt. 
The alfalfa meal contains 10 per cent 
Protein, .6 per cent fat, 26 per cent 
fiber, and 46 per cent carbohydrates.” 
_ Without having any more informa- 
tion at our disposal than that given by 
our correspondent, we would assign 
to alfalfa meal a valuation of $1 per 
Cwt., when oil meal is $1.65. There is 
a bare possibility that our correspond- 
nee may be living under conditions 
fete it would pay him to feed the 
altalfa meal, and not the oil meal. 
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N° OTHER TIRE at any 


Firestone. There can be 


TAN 


Yet Firestone prices are 


Firestones until we are the lar 


distributors in America specializing on tires. 

Having delivered Most Miles 
we have rendered the service the 
This service brought us the 
brought down the cost. The effi 
in production and marketing 
some more 











3-inch “Plain Tread” 


FIRESTONE 


Fig. 1. 4 plies of fabric in Firestone 


—3 plies in the ordinary. 


Fig. 2. 
fabric layers in Firestone 
—notin the ordinary. 


Fig. 3. 1-16 inch finest rubber cushion layer fn Fire- 


me —not in the ordinary. 


Fig 4. 1-16 inch breaker strip cf high-grade fabric and 


high-grade rubber in Firestone 
same quantity in othera, 


Fig. 5. 1-4inch tread, tough, resilient, in Firestone 


—3-l6 inch in the ordinary. 
Fig. 6. 


size bead in others, 


Yet youpay only$9.40 7 


for this 30 x 
stone—less 
more th 


gives you the mileage values you get in a 


Materials are there or they are not. 
Your repair man will help you—if he is neutral. 
He cuts into all kinds and knows. 
Study this 3-inch section. Note the extra values. 
The same relative values apply in all sizes. 
almost down to the 
figures at which ‘‘cheap’’ tires are sold. Why? 
Because a discriminating public has demanded 


Extra coating of finest rubber between 


1-16 inch side wall of strongest rubber 
in Firestone —same quantity in others. 


Fig. 7. Bead of extra cohesive 
strength in the Firestone —same 


price, size for size, 


no argument. The 
Investigate. 


gest producers and 


per Dollar always, 
public really wants. 
volume. Volume 
ciency of specialists 
cut down the costs 


cuts cost for you. 


charge. 


ill keep tubes in 





Firestone 


The savings give you the quality standard of the 
industry at the low prices quoted below. 


Firestone Tube Prices 
Prove Firestone Economy 


None have equalled Firestone quality in tubes. 
You can judge that before buying. 
quality, feel quality, weigh quality. The bulk of pure 
rubber is there. Then why is Firestone lower in 
price on tubes? Specialized production on an enor- 
mous scale is one reason, 

Specialized marketing facilities of international 
scope is another reason—America’s largest distrib- 
uting organization devoted solely to tires and tubes 
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Firestones look 
ae 


Specialists at buying and the Firestone policy of 
small profit to win largest demand save you more. 

The low overhead costs and interest charges on 
the Firestone business save you more. 
These are the reasons why you get the supreme 
quality of Firestone tubes at even less than others 


(idiididid 


The fact that the tube is the very heart of the tire, 
and also that tube quality is easily judged, forces a 
fairly high standard generally, and to approach 
Firestone quality, others go beyond in price. 

So compare tires and tubes, inside and out. 
Compare the prices. Compare the service records 
among your acquaintances—then get Firestones. 
Your dealer is supplied. 


Send us your 


Free Firestone Offer—§°"2.": 


and address and the make of tires vou use and we will send 
Wor free and postpaid, a handsome rubberized Tube Bag. 

Ask, too, for the help- 
ful book, No.15,0n the “Care and Repair of Tires.’’ Address 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


prime condition. 





name 









































Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
Firestone Net Prices to Car Owners 
Case | Case Grey Red 
Round Tread Non-Skid Tube Tube 
30x3 $940 | $10.55 $2.20_| $2.50 
| 30x31 11.90 | ‘13.35 2.60_|__ 2.90 
Fire- | 32x3%%4 1375 | 1540 | 2.70 | 3.05 | 
om than 77 34x4 19.90 | 22301 3.901 4.40 
omega cag Y 34x4i4_ 1 27.30 | 30.55 | 4.80 | 5.40 _ 
advertised # | 36x4'%6 28.70 | (32.15 | _—‘5.00 5.65_| 
nae. (ZF S735. | 3655 | oe | Sos 6.70 








With most kinds of stock, however, 
and with prices as they generally pre- 
vail, oil meal is a far better buy at 
$1.65 than alfalfa meal at $1.30. 


Value of Skim-Milk 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I would like to know the value per 
hundredweight of skim-milk as a hog 
feed.” 

Skim-milk for fattening hogs is gen- 
erally worth a little less than one-half 
as much per cwt. as corn is per bushel. 
Compared with tankage, it is worth 
about one-tenth as much per cwt. 
With corn at 56 cents per bushel and 
tankage at $50 a ton, we would con- 
sider skim-milk to be worth about 25 
cents per cwt. For young pigs newly 
weaned, it is worth much more than 
this. For fattening hogs over 200 
pounds in weight, it is worth less. 








Cheap Hog Pasture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What would be the cheapest and 
best hog pasture a person could sow 
for use till corn is ripe enough to hog 
down?” 

Over most of the corn belt, rape is 
by all odds the best annual hog pas- 
ture. We suggest that our correspond- 
ent sow five pounds of Dwarf Essex 
rape seed per acre early in April. It 
will be ready to pasture late in May, 
and will furnish an abundance of good 
pasture till corn is ready to be hogged 
down. Rape does its best on good corn 
land, but will also do fairly well on 
poor soil. It will ordinarily support 


ten to twenty hogs per acre, but care 
should be taken not to pasture it too 
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Replace them with the Clean, Brilliant, Odor- 
less “SUNLIGHT OF NIGHT’—genuine Edison Elec- 
tric Light—the safest from fire risks. 

The same current, applied to the electric 


A New Kind 
Spring Cleaning 
Clean out all the dingy, smoky, smelly 

kinds of lights this spring 


sweeper, will do your spring house-cleaning 
in a new and easier way—and a lot of other 
household tasks and farm chores that are 


Peel tasreok Neeseast 


SR 
sph 
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sheer drudgery by hand. The 





makes Electric Light poth cheap and prac- 
tical for EVERY country home. 

The Edison Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Battery— 
without acid or lead plates—is guaranteed to 
be capable of developing full rated capacity 


Write TODAY for Catalog D 


Edison Storage Battery Co. 
198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


San Francisco, Chicago, New York, Boston, etc. 








at the end of four years, and will exceed its 


guarantee by many years. 


Easiest to maintain—most economical in 
operation. Gives only the best of satisfaction. 
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EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO., 198 Lakeside Av 
Send me Catalog D. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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RHODE | ISLAND REDS. 


—— — — — eo 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 
OSE. Comb R hode I Jand Reda. 
R' grand pens; 


eee 














Eges—three 
$5.0, $ .00 and $2.00 per fifteen. 









Utility. o1. 00 per fifteen, $2.75 per ¢ ie 25.00 per hun- 
dred. Moti ng lict upon request. C. C, Cunningbam, 
Knoxville, lowa. 
) EDUCED prices on lc Comb ““hode Isicnd 
a 'E ed coekercls. Gr e1/on fis. in Chieago, 





iAcaited nu irds for #3, two for $5. 


Me rrill, lo 





. leed 





a 











and Indicn I:unner Jucks. Good 
v _— farm range Eggs from Reds 
e4.50f r R. ducks $5.00 for'10. Mrs Harlan 
Macy Searshoro, Jo wa. 
@ “FOR 15 R. R ed eggs di rom pen, Mis- 
. sourl ege rede ig contest, Missouri State Ex- 
periment Station, Mouatain Grove. Doughty & 
Rouse,  Bueklin, Mo. 





Ge RR. % Te ds. Eggs from selected hens, scored 
e roosters, farm range. Breeding Reds eight 
years. #5.00 per 100, express prepaid. 5. 
What Checr, lowa, 


J. Stecdom, 





Cc. R.1. Red eggs, $1 per 15; #5 per 100. A few 
« good cockerels, $2 to $5. All high scoring 
birds. Mrs. J. H. Allen, New Sharon, Iowa. 
! NGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from extra 
‘ large, heavy bone, dark rich colored stock. 
Prices low. Martin Johnson. Cambridge, III. 








| .)GGS from ehoice 8. C. R. 1. Reds. Pen mating— 
4 15, $1.50; 90.62.50. Farm range flock—100 eggs, 
$3.50. Chas. E. Bishop, Newton, lowa. 





long back, red eyed, R. C. 
Red cockerels, no smut or white. Guaranteed. 


SCORED, big boned, 
\ 
95.00. 


Highland Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 





bs Ig Single Comb Reds. Eggs from good 
pen mating, $1.50 for 15; good range flock eggs, 
$4.00 100. W. E. Briggs, Woodbine, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hatch- 
5 ing from great laying strain. Write for mating 
list. Edw. F. Beranek, Solon, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds, bred for size and 
‘ laying; 15 eggs, $1.50; 100 eggs, $10.00. 
Bobe rts, Queen City. Mo. 





I OSE Comb R. I. R. eggs, winter layers; pen coek- 

t erels score 90, @1 per 15, ¢5 per100. L. Leepy, 
he rokee, lowa. 

} - Rhode Island Reds—0. K. strain. Eggs $2.50 
te for 30. Mrs. Edw. J. Kleinwort, Carpenter, Ia. 








] HODE Island Reds efther comb, exhibition or 
x utility eggs. “red Weiss. Shenandoah, lowa, 





OSE Comb Reds. Winners; layers. Eggs, mating 
list. F. Bloom, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
S cC. R. I. Reds. Eggs 15 for $1.50, 30 for $2.50, 100 
WO. for $5.00. Mrs. Letha Reed, Loogootee, III. 











LEGHORNS. 


yA 0 SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn hens; large, 

well marked, beavy-laying strain, mated 
with high seortng, prize winning cockerels: first 
prize cockerel, Ottumwa; first and second, Bona- 
parte. Eggs—éi, 15; $2.50, 50; @4,100. Edw. Dooley, 


Selma, Iowa. 





S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS £05",5, 50", 


’ 


63.00. s. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 


R ABY CHKICKS— High class Single < ‘omb 
White Leghorns #10.00 per 100. Eggs $4.00. 
EGGL AND HATCHERY, Box W, . Mi. Vernon, lowa. 








NGLE’S 8. C. Buff “Leghorns won first pen. first 


hen, Iowa State Fair. At Des Moines Show, 
second pen, second pullet, third hen. Eggs—15, €1.25; 
50. 33.00; 100, $5.00. Otis Ingle, Bondurant, lowa. 
j 


| for $4.00. 


QINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching 
‘ from Cypher's heavy egg strain 15 for 81.25, 100 





Jas. McKenzie, Malta, 111. 








YINGLE Comb White Leghorns, bred for utility. 
‘ Eggs #5.00 for 100, $9.00 for 200, $12.00 for 300. 
E. Mohler, Plattsburg, Mo. 


700 


br ridge. Ill. 





— L E ¢ omb Brown Leghorn eggs—50, 
100, 83.50. Murl Edwards, Reck- 





] UFF Leghorns, Single Comb, farm range—30 eggs 
3 $1.50, 50 $2.00, 100 $3.50. Adelia Hillman, Lock- 
ridge, lowa. 





$ NGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from winners 
: and good layers. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birming- 
lowa, 








‘ ol NGLE Comb Brown Leghorns, Eggs $1.50 per 30, 


|) $4.00 per100. Asa Anderson, New London, lowa, 





i ( +OLDEN Buff Leghorns, beauties and show birds. 


I 100 fresh eggs. $5. Agnes Smiley, Braddyvilie, Ia. 





tay Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.50 per 100, 15 
\ for si. J. W. Wilson, KR. 5, Marshalltown, lowa. 





\GGS—S. C. Brown and White Leghorns and Rhode 
Isiand Reds. Cyril! Jarvis, Russellville, Ind. 





Eggs 


QINGLE Comb White and Brown Leghorns. 
‘ Indianola, lowa. 


$3.00 per 100. Barker Bros.. 





‘SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns; Toulouse geese 
' eggs; pure bred. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa. 





=o Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs 15 75c; 100 
$41.00. Mrs. Roy Atwood, Grand Ridge, Ill. 





QINGL .E Comb Danish White Leghorn eggs, 15, 
2 $1.50. Geo. F. White, Berwick, Iowa. 


pi 





CS Cc. Leghorn eggs from a very cholce flock. 
Dd. ap Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





DUCES. 





D' »MESICATED Mallard ducks—best decoys, un- 
surpassed for table use. eggs for hatching $1.50 
perils. Guaranteed fresh and true to name. 


Lloyd 
r ri edriekson, Grimes, lowa. 





rs » White Indian Runner drakes at a bargain. 
Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, Iowa. 





] and W. Indian Runner drakes $1.00. M. M. Ran- 
- niger, Dentson, Iowa. 





LANGSHANS. 





LACK Lengshans. Again winning first pen. Bur- 
lington, Iowa. Free mating list. HE. P. Myers, 
Marray, Iowa. 














Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfally answered 


Chicks and Eggs 


A subscriber writes: 

“What is the best ration for chicks 
hatched by hens? They can have 
plenty of range after they are large 
enough. Are eggs with strong shells 
such as these laid by hens fed some 
grani‘y lim . easy or difficult to 
hatch?” 

Chicks hatched with hens should be 
fed as incubator chicks until they are 
on range, i. e., first meal of bread 
squeezed out of sweet milk; first three 
weeks, rolled oats, bread crumbs and 
hard boiled eggs, mixed shells and all; 
wheat boiled in milk, curds, or any 
other convenient food suitable for 
chicks. Feed on clean boards, and 
give green food. When on range, make 
sure that the chicks are getting a suf. 
ficient amount to eat. The cheapest 
way is to pen the hen, let the chicks 
run, and feed them outside the coop. 
Chick feed is too expensive for hen 
feed. We do not like to give hard and 
fast rules about feeding chicks, lest 
we put in the ration something which 
is not at hand. Preparing a ration for 
chicks is like preparing a meal—a bal- 
anced meal that will promote growth 
and health may be prepared in any 
number of different combinations. The 
main thing is, Don’t feed before the 
chick is forty hours old. Don’t leave 
food which will sour before them. Af- 
ter they are trained to eat, scatter 
cracked grains or rolled oats in clover 
leaves, to coax them to scratch, and 
feed them in such a way that they 
are not robbed by the old hens. Mash 
feeds fatten quicker. Alternate 
eracked corn and ground mashes for 
market birds after six weeks. Make 
breeding birds scratch for all they 
get. Milk is always good. 

Egg shells sometimes become too 
hard to hatch easily. When such is 
the case, cover them with a flannel 
cloth wrung out of hot water, if they 
are in the incubator, beginning at the 


























fifteenth day. If under the hen, dip 
them in warm water. 








How to Prevent White Diarrhea 

Dear Sir: Last spring my first incu- 
bator chicks when but a few days old 
began to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged. Finally, I sent 
50c to the Walker Remedy Co., D. J. 3, 
Lamoni, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks, where before we never raised 
more than 100 a year. I’d be glad indeed 
to have others know of this wonderful 
remedy. Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, Ia. 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address for 50e. 
Walker Remedy Co., D. J. 3, Lamoni, Ia. 


George’s Cholera and Roup Powder 


A 3in 1 remedy, cures Reap, Cholera and White Di- 
arrhea in little chicks. Nota food but active drugs 
rightly combined. Noting so effective on the mar 
ket today. 60c pkg. by mail, 6 pkgs. $2.50 ex. 














148 Chicks From 150 Eggs 


the Sure Hatch incubators. Ihave 
and broke two the first week which ste only 
gs. We surely have ha 
the past two years. Would not sell it and be without it for any money 
My neighbors have other incubators and I beat them all. 


aay erg po 
ES at hewn time. 
fine luck with our ma- 


NELLIE GARDNER 












Women and children find 

it easy to succeed with 

the Sure Hatch Incubator 
We can give you the names of tens of thousands 
who make a handsome, steady income with ve 
little effort, and would not od with hens or 
with any other incubator. 


Sure Hatch 


is Automatic in Operation 


Any one can succeed with it, even if they have never seen an incubator 
It is a plain, simple, strong machine, so built that it can’t go 
wrong. Will hatch in cold weather when others fail. 








Our Uncle Sam before. 


ness the best way. 
= is_a compilation 


U. S. Government 
experts. Tells what 
todo and what not 
to do. Many illus- 
trations. Free with 


Match. 








that it is a quality espect. 
money back promptly if it is not t all we claim for it. it. 
Poultry turns kitchen waste and other farm waste into ready money; 
and you can depend upon the Sure Hatch to bring you the chicks at the 
time of year you want to hatch ane the best price for them, 


ri F iNustrat pe Cote, giving full Informa. 
yy 7o thaneh incubators and ooders, with much 


Frank Ham 
President” 


We send with each 


oe aman Pap will machine complete instructions for — ae very oy ed — 
We guarantee it 10 years and send it to you fre 
ey ee yg ed paid, on 60 days trial. Satisfy yourself by actual test 


ity machine in 


valuable information about poultry. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., Box 59 ,Fremont,Neb, 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Barred PlymouthRockEges 


for hatching from farm range flock headed by Brad- 
ley cockerels; large, heavy boned, even barring. 
Eggs per 15-91.00, 0-81.75, 50-€2.50, 100-84.00. Also MI. 
B. turkey eggs. Giant strain; large bone, stand- 
ard markings. rer setting of 11-€3.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


L. S$. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, la. 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 
mated with 11 pound pure white coeckerels. Prices 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, 85.00 for 100. 
Order from this ad. 

JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 





Newell, lowa 


Buff Orpington, B. P. Rock and 


Toulouse Geese Eggs 
Eggs for sale from 8. C. Orpingtons and B. P. Rocks 
that score 90% and better. Also Toulouse geese 
eggs. MRS. W. J. MILLER, Newton, Iowa. 





tere he up! Pen (5) Partridge Cochins, 98 for 

quick order. Two pens Columbian Wyandottes, 
$7, $8, ordered from this advertisement. W. J. 
Casey, Knoxville, Iowa. 


57 BREEDS Fine, pure-bred, prize-winning chick- 

ens, ducks, geese, turkeys; incubators 
at low prices. Send 4c for fine 100-page poultry 
book. R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 807, Mankato, Minn. 


ILVER Laced Wyandotte. Pekin duck. M. B, 
) turkey eggs. Alsoa fine choice turkey tom and 
Pekin drakes and ducks for sale. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeek, 
Route 20, Dyersville, lowa. 











ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


**‘Weight With Quality’ 
Eggs fer hatching from special culiinns and 
from utility stock. Send for new mating list. 
J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


B. P. Rock Gockerels 


A few good birds left, good size and deep barring 
my specialty; both medium dark and medium light; 
$1.50 and $2.00 each while they last. Send money with 
first letter. Eggs — 00 7 100. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. . AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 








i ARRED Rock eggs from prize winning stock. 
Farm range, $1 per 15, $1.75 per 30,85 per 100: 

special matings, $3 per15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mating list free. Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





N AMMOTH, bred to lay, farm raised, Barred 
4 Rocks. The result of sixteen years careful 
breeding. Eggs 15 for $1.00, 50 for $3.00, 100 for $5.00, 
200 for $9.00. Dan McCormack, Garden City, Minn. 





ARRED Rock eggs from pen headed by son of 
lowa King, $2.00 per 15. Floek headed by 
Trucenbrod and Russell strain direct 75c per 15. $4.00 
per 100. Mrs. J. V. Buchanan, R.7,, Ottumwa, Iowa. 





utility and beauty 
146 acre farm; eggs from 
Booklet free. W. 
Waterman, Illinois. 


eS Barred Rocks, 
strain; $3000 invested; 

12 choice pens. Stock for sale. 

A. Congdon, Box C, 





B ARRED Piymonth Rock eggs from breeding stock 
barred to the skin and good layers. $1.50 per 15, 
$2.75 per 30. $6.00 per 100. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, la. 





b fiagrtniew Plymouth Rock eggs, Halbach’s extra 
good laying strain, $1.50 per 15; baby chicks, 
18c. W. F. Naffziger, Deer Creek, Hl. 





UFF Rocks; large boned, golden Buffs. Eggs $1 
15; $5-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Guyann, Charlies City. lowa. 





HOMPSON’S Impertal Ringlet Barred Rocks di- 
rect. Eggs $1.50 per 15. Send for mating list. 
Grace Coon, Ames, Iowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs from well barred 
birds—30, $1.75; 50, $2.50; 100, 94.50. G. A. Kil- 
patrick, Menlo, Iowa. 





Address George’s Drug Store, Sioux Rapids, Towa. 


Lice Proof Nes 


Healthy Hens 
— More _ 





wept g = 
Bos Mya 3 re Joseph, Mo. 





pose from i? Roeks. Bradley strain. bred to 
lay—15, €1.00; 50, 82.50; 100, $4.00. Mrs. R. A. 
Smith, Allison, ot Bg 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, extra large stock, 
95.00 per 100 eggs. Mrs. M. D. Longshore, Woed- 
ward, lowa. 





ARRED Rocks, Bradley strain: coekerel matings. 
Eggs $4.00 per hundred. Mrs. Nelson Havens, 
Linby. Iowa. 


P ARTRIDGE Rock eggs from — birds, $2.60 per 
setting, 15 eggs. J. R. Watkins, Mansfield, I1l. 





58 BREEDS Fine, pure-bred ehickens, ducks, tar- 
keys, geese. Hardy, northern raised. 

Fowls and eggs at low prices. 20 ysars at #. America’s pioneer pou'try farm. 

Large annual catalog free. F. A. NEUBERT, Box 609, Mankaio, Minn. 





gps Comb Buff Orpingtons and Colored Mus- 
. covy ducks; extra fine free range stock. Eggs 
$1.50 per setting. Mrs. W. A. Varley, Menio, Iowa. 
3475 COCKERELS. Twenty-nine variettes 

chickens, geese and ducks. Aye Bros., 
Box 2,Blair, Neb. 


GGS for hatching from M varieties of mammoth 
4 turkeys, ducks, geese, chickens. Stamps for 
catalogue. J. W. Trettin, Grafton, lewa. 
106 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn or Rhode 
Island Red eggs $2.80. Kalix Poultry Farm, 
Madrid, Iowa. 











\ OTTLED Anconas, eggs for hatching, setting 
pt $1.25, hundreds5.00. James Dahlof, Kirkman, 
Iowa, R. 1. 








ORPINGTONS. 





UFF Orpington eggs from winners Davenport, 

Mt. Vernon. Three yards—$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 15; 

utility, $6.50 100. Fertility guaranteed, Bank refer- 
ence. Roy Bulechek, Hills, lowa. 





UALITY Buff Orpingtons. World’s greatest lay- 
ers. Eggs $1.50 per setting prepaid. Some higher. 
Free circular. C. A. Taylor, Ames, lowa. 





QINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs for setting; 
b fine laying strain; $1.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. 
Thos. Baumgardner, Colchester, 111. 





1GGS—Splendid pure bred Buff Orpingtons—#:.] 
4 15, $2.75 50, $5.00 100; high fertility. Mrs. T. E. 
Graham, Elliott, lowa. 





\ YHITE Orpington eggs, 502.50; 100-84.00. Se 
leeted pen, 1562.00. Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, St. 
Ansgar, Iowa. 


ge gy in Buff Orpington cockerels $1.50 and 
up. Susie Keating, R.3, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 








WYANDOTTES. 
ee 


THITE WYANDOTTE EGGS from large, 

heavy boned, snow white birds. of Fishel aad 
Keller strafns—#1.50 per 15, $5.00 per 100. 

MRS. M. C. CRAMER, Monroe, Iowa. 








ILVER Wyandottes—Wart.er’s egg laying strain— 
‘) good payers and layers. Improve Ja flock 
cheap—eggs one dollar for fifteen. €. W. Hunter, 
Barnes City, lowa. 





7 HITE Wyandotte eggs from ogg winning, es€ 
laying stock, 2%e each. Mrs. N. B. Ashby, 
Beaver Ave., Des Moines. 





GGS from choice Colembian Wyandottes #1 per 
i . $5 per100. Mrs. Frank Shryack, Colchester, 
I % 





GGS from full blood Buff Rock stock 95.00 per 
100. $1.00 per 15. Mrs. Mark Wilson, Colchester, I!1. 





ARRED Rock eggs forsale. Four choice pens. 
C. M. Scott, Packwood, Iowa. 





ARRED Rocks of quality. 


Eeue setting $1.50, 
100 $5.00. G. Stark, Arcadia, M 





wT Rock eggs #1 peri5,¢5 per100. Mrs. Etta 
Butler, Williamsburg, Iowa. 





TURKEYS. 


BRAHMAS. 





G IANT strain Bronze turkeys, rich golden bronze 
J plumage, standard bred. high birds, toms only. 
Ringlet Barred p narrow harring, rich 
yellow legs and beaks. 8. L. Wyandottes, prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. Henry Simmons, Clover 
Lawn Farm, Delmar, Iows. 





CORED big Black Langshan cockerels $3.00 cach. 
Guaranteed to sult. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 





V 7 HITE Holland turkeys, pure bred. Eggs $3.00 
foril. Mrs. Edw. J. Kleinwort, Carpenter, la. 





ee hele mag exclusively (Fishel strain). 
r $2.00. W. B. Danforth, Little 
Cedar, ion 





IGH class White Wyandotte eggs. Splendid 
mating. Mrs. Aller Jones, Stuart, Iowa. 





HITE Wyandottes, choice birds. 
530, $3; 15, $1. 


ILVER Laced Wyandottes. Pullets anil eggs, 
utility steck. C. E. Courter, Allendale, Ill. 


Eggs—100, 85; 
Mrs. ¥. Householder, Newell, Ia. 








OLDEN Laced Wyandotte eggs from prize win- 
BW ners. H.C. Moeller, R. 3, Wheeler, Hl. 





= Winning Light Brabmas. Pullets $1.00, 
cockerels $1.25. Some Premium 
Mrs. John Walkup, Wheeling, Mo. 





EAUTIFUE White Collfe puppies from white 
parents. Some extra fine females. One Fox 








Terrier matron. Morse Collie Kennels, Oxford, lad. 





wae Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fifty. 1. 
W. Jacobson, Madrid, Iowa. 





GEESE. 





ioe em tO Geese, either sex $3.00 each. 10 ese 
$2.00. 


Shaw, Newton, lows. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


Poultry Lessons F R E E 


90 Lessons FREE to Everyone Purchas- 
ing aSuccessful Incubator or Broeder 
Let Gi Icrest, the successful man, 
uright—keep you goingright 
re 1elp you cash in on the profits 
on that you hope to make, can 
d deserve to make raising 
if you start right. 


Successful 
Incubator Brooder 


These 20 Poultry Lessons Are Really 
Worth $25 or More et ~ a8 Merwe Quaranteed 
to hatch larger and stronger chicks and a larger pereent- 

1y other incubator when rated weder the 



















J. S. Giicrest, Pres. 






ions. One ofthe oldest and most successful 
ma ieubators soldtoday. Ineubators thet *‘make 
nod’? because they are made right. Remember Gilcrest 
andies high-grade poultry, too—stock and eggs of all 
jeading varieties—land and waterfowls. 


Successful Grain Sprouter 


Built of all steel 1 bushel 









3 bushels fresh, green, egg~ Wong = eed. Makes 
road nay in winter. Send for’ free deseriptive circular 
and low prices. 5 

te for Catalog 
welt esful Incubators and 


Brooders. _—- — you 
giso want *' Proper 

of S hicks, Ducks and 
ore - t write for In- 
equator aden sure anyhow. | 











average 
hatches the whele 
around. Write for 











— 


die of bowel 
trouble more 







than any other 
cause. It is 


estimated that of 
& every 1000chicks 


— ed = 
year less than 400 reach marketable size 
zone users raise, usually, 90% of chicks hatched. 
Germozone keeps the bowels It prevents 
diarrhoea from overdrinking of water; _ eating 
musty or spoiled food, etc. ,o— be given in 
drinking water twice a week from the day they are 
hatched. It stops the } Every ai® that that dies 
cuts badly into the profit from Every chick 


will pay the cost ef @ bettle py ta 
One size only, 50 cents, at dealer’sor postpaid. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 5, Omaha, = 


My Free Book “‘Hatching Facts” 


Tells how thousands make big hatches, 


















make big m with Beile city hatching’ 
outfits, Tells how users wen 13. 
orld’s Championships in 1914, making 
Belle 2 T 
City 1 WORLD'S 
Cha n 


Write toh for tie great Free Book. 
money: World’s C) P 
— eS oultry Raisers. 


7800 d Offers 


yoy? 
Guaranty—m my A Fmag 8 
prepaid. See ° World's i Champion ma- 
chinesin actual} 


for gold offers, ork 
Bolle City 
























a oe 
and 145 a gen 


one M. “BOWERS & SONS, Mice. 
ashington St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Tells why chicks die 


BJ. Reefer, the poultry expert of 640 Main St., 





sas City, Mo., 
fo sted Wie agen dy ty 
white diarrhoea 


prepares a\tmple home solution tha caves 


cent of every h and Treg: 3 raises PAS A 
er for one of these valuable FREE books, 








Please mention this paper when writing. ' 


The Egg-Laying Contests 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At Mountain Grove, Missouri, and 
Storrs, Connecticut, contests in egg 
production by pens, containing ten hens 
or pullets each, and including all of 
the popular breeds and varieties of 
breeds of fowls, have been in operation 
for the last three years, and November 
1, 1914, ertered upon their fourth an- 
nual trial. 

In Missouri last year there were 70 
pens, or 700 birds, racing against each 
other, and at Storrs there are an even 
100 pens, making 1,000 birds. In these 
contests, prizes are offered for the best 
pen record and individual hen record 
each month, and also grand prizes for 
the best year’s record for a pen and for 
a hen. From the first, these contests 
have been open to the world. Any 
poultry keeper could enter a pen of 
any kind of fowls, and in both, con- 
test entries are found from a large 
number of states, Canada, England, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Each flock of ten birds has its own 
house and separate pen, and all the 
conditions of feeding, housing and care 
are uniform for the whole number. 

Trap nests are used, and a daily rec- 
ord throughout the year is kept for 
each pen and for every individual fowl. 
In addition to these trials in which all 
the conditions are the same, some ex- 
tremely valuab!l< tests are being made 
with flocks, using different kinds of 
feeds and different systems of feeding. 
All of these tests are thoroughly prac- 
tical and are conducted by men com- 
petent and experienced in their work, 
so that the results as given in their 
monthly reports can not be questioned 
as to accuracy, and the deductions to 
be drawn from them should prove of 
the highest value to every thoughtful 
poultry keeper. 

Here are some of the questions that 
are of special interest to poultrymen, 
that are being very clearly answered 
by results obtained in these contests: 
How many eggs can a hen properly 
bred for egg production, and properly 
fed and cared for, lay in a year? Well, 
we will agree that what a hen has 
done, other hens undoubtedly can he 
made to repeat, and will probably sur- 
pass. Last year, in the Missouri con- 
test, a White Plymouth Rock hen laid 
281 eggs in one year. In the contest 
for the third year, which closed De- 
cember i, 1914, a Single Comb White 
Leghorn laid 286 eggs, tying the 
world’s trap-nest record for an egg- 
laying contest. Of the 700 hens en- 
tered in the contest, 115 of them laid 
over 200 eggs each in the year. 

A pen of ten White Leghorns, sent 
over for the contest from England, laid 
2,296 egsg in the year, an average of 
229.6 eggs for each of the ten hens. 
Only one hen in this flock laid less 
than 200 eggs in the year. 

Other questions that are so often 
asked: Which is the best breed for 
eggs? Are the small birds of the egg 
class, like the Leghorns, very superior 
te the larger breeds for producing 
eggs? 

The report at the close of the third 
year of the national contest says that 
the average egg yield of all the hens 
entered, 700, was 159 eggs per hen. 
Now the average per hen of all the 
White Wyandottes entered was 190 
eggs; of all Barred Plymouth Rocks 
was 176 eggs; of all Single Comb 
White Leghorns, 172 eggs; of all Sin- 
gie Comb Rhode Island Reds, 171 eggs; 
of alt White Ptymouth Rocks, 171 
eggs; of all Buff Wyandottes, 169 
eggs; of all Silver Wyandottes, 167 
eggs; of all Rose Comb Reds, 164 eggs: 
of all Buff Orpingtons, 163 eggs; of all 
Aneonas, 162 eggs; of all D. C. Blaek 
Minorcas, 160 eggs; of all Black Lang- 
shans, 158 eggs; of all Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, 148 eggs; of all White Orping- 
tons, 143 eggs; of all Black Orping- 
tons, 139 eggs; of all Campines, 135 
eggs. 

Doesn’t such a report as this give 
this answer to these questions? Se- 
leet whichever of these breeds and va- 
rieties you fancy most, breed carefully 
to develop am egg-laying strain, and 
you may feel that yours is the best 
breed. One other of the many valu- 
able lessons that these results give ns 
will surely be hailed with delight by 
the multitudes of anxious poultry 
keepers who want to know what is the 
best poultry ration for laying hens? 
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this after | tonics and 
the long siege of 
peedene sate Makes | digestion. 


robust. 


feed my Pan-a-ce-a re 


INSTANT 
LOUSE KILLER 


m2 empty packages and 
Ibs., 60c; 25-lb pail, 











All Your Chicks—Put Stamina 
Into Them At Babyhood 


The annual loss of young chicks in the United States is stag- 

More than one-half the yearly hatch die beforereaching 

ulle age—die through Eiinic of the gapes and indigestion. 
‘alk about conservation— 

poultry raisers could save by saving most of these chicks. 


Yes, most of them can be saved—saved by starting them on 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN “-A-CE-A 


* Not @ Stimulant, bat a Tonic 


right from the very first feed. During my 25 years’ gupmiense ess as 9 
medicine, a veterinary scientist and a successful poultry 
by using a certain nerve tonic and 


TONIC 
= tonte for hard- § is readily taken up by the blood 
eningand conditioning | in the windpipe (the cause of gapes) to let go 
for work chick throw them off. B 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is the result of my successful pou 
ence and scientific researeh in poultry culture—there one no guesswork 
DR. HESS about it. Ingredients printed on every package. Now listen to this : 


BE™ So sure am I that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-ace-a will make your “(gg 
poultry healthy, make your hens lay, and help your grow 
that I — oat ti my a your — = fat — 
enough for you nek an doesn’t y. return 
back, | 


Sold only by My oy dealers whom you know—never ped 
25c; ail, $2.50 (exeept in Canada and the far 


Send for my free book that tells all about Dr. Hess Poultry ~ oe 


DR. HESS & CLARK - 






of the millions of dollars that 


ee 
could be absolutely overcome ; that the use of another certain ee vent that — 


would cure gapes, caus’ the wo 
ete id and hel: ing the 
combinin 


thes —— r 
laxatives, I found that I coul control and invigorate the chick’s 


My Poultry Pan-a-ce-a helps put stamina into the chick, strengthens and 

Guenaee its system and sends it along the road to maturity, hardy and 

Most of the biggest poultry farms in the Uni 

chicks are hatched out by =~ thousand every day during hatching season, 
gularly. 


States, where 


Itry experi- 
chicks 
get your money 


a F bao 


Ashland, Ohio 





Many of the rations that have been 
recommended, and which are now in 
use, are very complicated and contain 
many ingredients that are difficult for 
the farmer to procure, and that make 
the ration expensive and puzzling to 
compound. But the director of the Mis- 
souri contest tells us that the ration 
used the past year was simply a mix- 
ture of corn and wheat fed in the lit- 
ter night and morning at the rate of 
a pint in the morning and a pint and 
one-half at night, to each ten hens. In 
addition there was provided a dry 
mash composed simply of oats ground 
in an ordinary feed mill, hulls left in 
adding to each hundred pounds of the 
ground oats, ten pounds of dry meat 
scraps, one pound of fine charcoal, and 
one pound of fine salt. This mash js 
kept always before the hens in hop- 
pers. If ground oats are not available, 
a mixture of equal parts of wheat bran, 
middlings and corn meal may be used. 
If sour buttermilk or skim-milk can be 
provided, the meat scrap can be left 
out. Grit, oyster shell and some kind 
of green food, as sprouted oats or 
beets, should always be furnished. 

Each afternoon a moistened mash 
made by mixing some of the dry mash 
from the hopper with sour milk or wa- 
ter, and feeding what the flock will 
clean up in thirty minutes, was fed. 

This is the simplest poultry ration 
that has ever been recommended by 
any poultry experiment station, and 
since the results obtained during the 
year it has been used are a decided 
advance over anything in previous 
years, it would seem to be a safe one 
for all poultry keepers to adopt, and 
the best thirfg about it is that the farm- 
er can produce almost the whole of it 


on his own land. 
D. O. BARTO 
University of Illinois. 





Early Broodies 


The hen that becomes broody early 
in the season is a boon to her owner, 
but no matter how good a mother she 
may be, nor how fertile the eggs given 
her, she can not bring off a good hateh 
unless she is given a comfortable nest 
—a nest which will not chill the eggs 
from underneath. Select a roomy box, 
from fifteen to eighteen inches square, 
according to the size of the hen, but 
not smaller than fifteen inches. Fill 
the bottom with two or three inches 
of sifted coal ashes; cover with a 
heavy paper mat, of paper that has 
been well sprinkled with kerosene, as 
a preventive of mites; then make a 
good nest of cut straw over this. A 
nest of this kind will retain the heat 
of the hen, and the eggs will keep at 
incubating temperature, but a nest of 
boards with straw only above them 
will ehill the under part of the egg, 
sometimes delaying the hatch a day 
or two, and weakening the chicks that 
do hatch. 


e e ee _ _ 
Coccidiosis in Chicks 

In Iowa reader writes: 

“In the January 8th issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, I note a remedy for 
coccidiosis in chickens. How much 
should be put in the water?” 

Using the preparation as given as a 
stock solution, use not more than a 
teaspoonful to a quart of water. '!f 
our correspondent has a good supply 
of sour milk, it will answer the same 
purpose. Put the sour milk before the 
ehicks after they are forty hours old, 





‘and keep before them all the time. 


This does not take the place of water. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


























Pictures and Places 


Two friends traveled together with 
their cameras over the same ground; 
each brought home pictures taken by 
herself on the journey; but the view- 
points of the two are so different that 
one would not recognize the pictures 
of the same place from the two cam- 
eras. One focused her camera on the 
brook, with cows placidly standing in 
its cool depths; the other took the 
bare, freshly plowed field. 

One showed a spray of red clover 
with a bee lightly poised on the blos- 
som; the other showed the field with 
a pitiably thin stand of clover. One 
lady always saw the picture point of 
a view; the other saw the place. 

We note differences in our 
reading, also. One writer traveling 
over Iowa in summer will write of our 
glorious corn crop; will grow poetical 
over the waving leaves, the tasseled 
heads and the golden corn; 
will write as did a correspondent of 
Country Life in America: 

“And, after all, there is a consider- 
able amount of overdoing that one in- 
valuable crop. It is still only on the 
better than the average farms, for in- 
stance, that kitchen gardens, home or- 


these 


chards, and ornamental’ shrubs and 
flowers are found. While the appar- 
ent untidiness of many of the farms 


may be simply a feature of the exten- 
sive methods, and not an indication of 
poor or careless farming; still, greater 
diversification will, I believe, be ac- 


companied by a reduction in the con- | 
tinually cultivated areas, in more at- | 


tention being given to details that af- 
fect home life, as well as business in- 
terests, and in a broader, richer at- 
mosphere about the homestead.” 

One man may walk across plowed 
ground and see in it nothing but dirt. 
Enoch Green sees in it the call of the 
soil: 


“This day I walked across the waiting 


fields, 

And drank the odor of the fresh turned 
soil; 

With brimming heart I blessed the 


source that yields 

A goodly compensation for my toil. 

My feet sank deep into the virile loam 

That lay in long and close-packed, pol- 
ished folds. 

This was my origin, will be my final 
home, 

And in its heart my daily substance 
holds. 

Surrounded here by stores of latent 
wealth, 

I wondered 
away; 

Why should he leave the fount of joy 
and health, 

To seek a fortune which so near him 
lay?” 


why man strives to get 


The child who is born with a dispo- 
sition to see the most attractive side 
of living, is wonderfully blessed. He 
will focus his thoughts on the picture 
point, and not the prosaic places of 
his life. He will be glad of the sor- 
rows he has missed, rather than dis- 
contented because many joys have 
missed him. Likewise, no matter how 
hard the work this summer, our farm- 
ers’ Wives are not apt to complain. We 
have our husbands and our sons: we 
live in a nation at peace; we have 
missed war: 


“The women sing when the bins are 
full, 

And the men are at work on the farm. 

Women can’t sing among empty bins, 

And the men who would fill them in 
arms.” 


We can not imagine the horrors of 
war; we would not be happy if we 
could realize what other mothers are 
enduring; but we know that American 
farmers need good crops, that nations 
must be fed, and we are willing to do 
our share. We will feel rich in our 
latent wealth, and take from earth and 
sky the pictures which our souls crave 
and money cann ot buy. 
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Balanced Rations for Human 
. 
Beings 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“In these days of scientific feeding, 
when they attach so much importance 
to balanced rations for live stock, why 
is it that we do not See more about 
balanced rations for human beings? 
With flour at $2.10 per sack, sugar at 
$6 per cwt., molasses at 50 cents per 
gallon, potatoes at 85 cents per bushel, 
fresh pork at 12 cents per pound, fresh 
beef at 15 cents per pound, canned 
fruits at 20 cents per quart, corn meal 
at $1 per cwt., butter at 20 cents per 
pound, and milk free, what will make 
the cheapest and best balanced ration 
for husky, growing boys and girls from 
eight to fifteen years of age? This 
question is not for the humor column, 
but means business.” 


Recent experiments indicate that 
when young pigs have free access to a 
variety of foodstuffs, some of which 
are rich in energy formers, while others 
are rich in the muscle and bone build- 
ers, that they will balance their ration 


all right for themselves. In fact, at 
the Iowa experiment station, they have 
been able to get some of their largest 
and cheapest gains by giving their 
young pigs on pasture access to corn 
in one self-feeder, tankage in another, 
salt in another, charcoal in another, 
and lime in another. They found that 
even the most scientific balancing of 
rations by the human feeder did not, 
as a rule, accomplish as good results 
as the pig could accomplish for him- 
self by following his natural inclina- 
tions. 

Provided there is a fair variety of 
food on the table, we feel that the av- 
erage farm boy and girl will balance 
up their ration about right. To secure 
the cheapest results, however, with 
food at the prices mentioned by our 
correspondent, it would be well to de- 
pend for the most part on milk, corn 
bread, and corn meal mush. Milk is 
the cheapest and best source of bone 
and muscle building material, while 
corn meal is the cheapest source of 
energy former. Potatoes and flour 
also furnish energy fairly cheap, even 
at present comparatively high prices, 
and should be substituted for the corn 
meal for sake of variety. Palatability 
and variety count for a lot in the case 
of human beings, and the housewife 
can accomplish much by making corn 
meal, potatoes and flour into many 
different sorts of palatable prepara- 
tions. For the amount of food value 
contained in them, sugar, molasses, 
pork, beef, and butter are all high. 
All of them, however, are much rel- 
ished by human beings. If our corre- 
spondent wishes to feed his family as 
cheaply as possible, her object should 
be to introduce enough of these ex- 
pensive foodstuffs to add variety and 
palatability to the ration, while at the 
same time she reduces their use to the 
minimum. By depending for the most 
part on milk and products made from 
corn meal, potatoes and flour, she will 
secure the cheapest balanced ration 
for her children. To give variety to 
the milk end of the diet, the house- 
wife might sometimes feed it in the 
form of cottage cheese or junket, or 
mix with eggs to make what is some- 
times called “egg-flip’” or “egg-nog.” 
As to amounts and proportions, our 
correspondent can safely leave that 
matter to the different individuals of 
her family. The average human be- 
ing, who has plenty of healthful out- 
door exercise, will balance up his ra- 
tion correctly for himself, provided Ife 
has a variety of foods to choose from. 

H. A. W. 





Undesirable Company 


“How can I get rid of bedbugs?” a 
subscriber writes. ‘We have moved 
into a house that seems to be full of 
them.” 

To rid a badly infested room of bed- 
bugs, it is often necessary to tear off 
all the paper on the walls, disinfect 
the walls thoroughly, making sure that 
every crack is reached, and paint or re- 
paper. We would not advise using 
remedies with phosphorus, or even 
corrosive sublimate; the latter often 
is poisonous in its effects. If the bed 
only is infested, go over it with an oil 
can of kerosene, injecting the oil in 
every crack; then fill the cracks with 
yellow laundry soap, warming it a lit- 
tle, and with a knife or spatula filling 
every crack and crevice. 
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GRANDFATHER FROG GETS EVEN 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


Now Grandfather Frogs mouth is very 
big. Indeed, no one else has so big a 
mouth, unless it be his cousin, old Mr. 
Toad. And when Grandfather Frog went 
over flat on his back, splash into the 
Smiling Pool, his mouth was wide open. 

You see, he was so surprised he forgot 
to close it. So, of course, Grandfather 
Frog swallowed a great deal of water, 
and he choked and spluttered and swam 
around in foolish little circles trying to 
find himself. Finally Re climbed out on 
his big green lily-pad. 

“Chug-a-rum!”’ said Grandfather Frog, 
and looked this way and looked that 
way. Then he gave a funny flop and 
turned about in the opposite direction 
and looked this way and looked that 
way, but all he saw was the Smiling Pool 
dimpling and smiling, Mrs. Redwing 
bringing a fat worm to her hungry little 
babies in their snug nest in the bulrush- 
es, and the Merry Little Breezes hurrying 
over to see what the trouble might be. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog. 
“It is very strange. I must have fallen 
asleep and had a bad dream.” 

Then he once more settled himself 
comfortably on the big green lily-pad, 
folded his hands across his white and 
yellow waistcoat, and seemed to be 
dreaming again,,only his big goggly eyes 
were not dreaming. No, indeed! They 


were very much awake, and they saw all 


HE WAS &0 SURPRISED HE FORGOT TO CLOSE IT. 


that was going on in the Smiling Pool. 
Great-Grandfather Frog was just pretend- 
ing. You may fool him once, but Grand- 
father Frog has lived so long that he has 
become very wise, and although Billy 
Mink is very smart, it takes someone a 
great deal smarter than Billy Mink to 
fool Grandfather Frog twice in the same 
way. 

Billy Mink, hiding behind the Big Rock, 
had laughed and laughed till he had to 
hold his sides when Grandfather Frog 
had choked and spluttered and hopped 
about on the big lily-pad trying to find 
out what it all meant. He thought it 
such a good joke that he couldn’t keep it 
to himself, so when he saw Little Joe 
Otter coming to try his slippery slide he 
swam across to tell him about it. Little 
Joe Otter laughed and laughed until he 
had to hold his sides. Then they both 
swam back to hide behind the Big Rock 
to watch until Grandfather Frog should 
forget all about it, and they could play 
the trick over again. 

Now, out of the corner of one of his 
big goggly eyes, Grandfather Frog had 
seen Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter with 
their heads close together, laughing and 
holding their sides, and he saw them 
swim over behind the Big Rock. Pretty 
soon one of the Merry Little Breezes 
danced over to see if Grandfather Frog 
had really gone to sleep. Grandfather 
Frog didn’t move, not the _ teeniest, 
weeniest bit, but he whispered something 
to the Merry Little Breeze, and the 
Merry Little Breeze flew away, shaking 
with laughter, to where the other Merry 
Little Breezes were playing with the but- 
tercups and daisies. 

Then all the Merry Little Breezes 
clapped their hands and laughed too. 
They left the buttercups and daisies and 
began to play tag across the Smiling 
Pool. 

Now right on the edge of the Big Rock 
lay a big stick. Pretty soon the Merry 
Little Breezes danced over to the Big 
Rock, and then, suddenly, all together, 
they gave the big stick a push. Off it 
went, and then such a splashing and 
squealing as there was behind the Big 
Rock! 

In a few moments Little Joe Otter 
crept out beside his slippery slide and 
slipped away holding on to his head. 








And, sneaking through the bulrushes 
as not to be seen, crawled Billy ‘ 
back towards his home on the Lay 
Brook. Billy Mink wasn’t laughing 
Oh, no! He 


a) 
Mink, 
Shing 
now. 
was limping and he wag 
holding onto his head. Little Joe Otter 
and Billy Mink had been sitting right 
underneath the big stick. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog 
and held on to his sides and opened his 
mouth very wide in a noiseless laugh, for 
Grandfather Frog never makes a sound 
when he laughs. 

“Chug-a-rum!”’ said Grandfather Frog 
once more. Then he folded his hands 
across his white and yellow Waistcoat 
and began to dream again of the days 
when the frogs had long tails and ruled 
the world. 

(The Disappointed Bush is the title of 
next week's story.) 


A Child’s Prayer 


Heavenly Father, wilt Thou hear us, 
As we pray for peace tonight; 
Look down on the warring nations— 
Lead them all into the right. 





Bless the many homeless children, 

Far away across the sea; 

Send them friends and food and shelter: 
Hear them when they pray to Thee. 


For our happy homes we thank Thee: 

wuay we do some good each day; 

Look down on the warring nations— 

Hear, and grant us peace, we pray. 
—J. Cairns, 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfec 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size orage. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Our fashion book, “The Fashion World,” published 
monthly, showing all the newest patterns, wil! he 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
broidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery for Every Woman,” 
illustrating 200 designs and describing how stitches 
aer to be worked, price 5c per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 












A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 7100—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque—De- 
veloped in printed cotton crepe. Cut 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 

No. 7123—Girls’ Dress and Bloomers— 
The dress closes in the front. Cut in sizes 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. P 

No. 7097—Children’s Rompers—Suitable 
for linen, gingham or calico. Cut in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years, ; 

No. 7129—Misses’ Combination—Consists 
of a chemise and a pair of drawers. Cut 
in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. A 

No. 7107-—-Ladies’ Dress—Closing in the 
front and with a four-gored skirt. Cut 
in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 


The above patterns will be sent to or’ 
address, by the Pattern Department e! 
-— paper, on receipt of ten cents 0 
each. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson | 


BY THE EDITOR 
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gsue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
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The Rejection of King Saul 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 4, 1915. I Samuel, 15; 
printed,’ 1 Samuel, 15:10-23.) 

“Then eame the word of Jehovah un- 
to Samuel, saying, (11) It repenteth 
me that I have set up Saul to be king; 
for he is turned back from following 
me, and hath not performed my com- 
mandments. And Samuel was wroth; 
and he eried unto Jehovah all night. 
(12) And Samuel rose early to meet 
Saul in the morning; and it was told 
Samuel, saying, Saul came to Carmel, 
and, behold, he set him up a monu- 
ment, awd turned, and passed on, and 
went down to Gilgal. (13) And Samuel 
came to Saul; and Saul said unto him, 
Blessed be thou of Jehovah: I have 
performed the commandment of Jeho- 
vah. (14) And Samuel said, What 
meaneth then this bleating of the 
sheep in my ears, and the lowing of 
the oxen which I hear? (15) And Saul 
said, They have brought them from 
the Amelekites; for the people spared 
the best of the sheep and of the oxen 
to sacrifice unto Jehovah thy God; and 
the rest we have utterly destroyed. 
(16) ‘Then Samuel said unto Saul, Stay, 
and I will tell thee what Jehovah hath 
said to me this night. And he said 
unto him, Say on. (17) And Samuel 
said, Though thou wast little in thine 
own sight, wast thou not made the 
head of the tribes of Israel? And Je- 
hovah anointed thee king over Israel; 
(18) and Jehovah sent thee on a jour- 
ney, and said, Go, and utterly destroy 
the sinners the Amelekites, and fight 
against them till they be consumed. 
(19) Wherefore then didst thou not 
obey the voice of Jehovah, but didst 
fly upon the spoil, and didst that which 
was evil in the sight of Jehovah? (20) 
And Saul said unto Samuel, Yea, I 
have obeyed the voice of Jehovah, 
and have gone the way which Jehovah 
sent me, and have brought Agag the 
king of Amelek, and have utterly de- 
stroyed the Amelekites. (21) But the 
people took of the spoil, sheep and 
oxen, the chief of the devoted things, 
to sacrifice unto Jehovah thy God in 
Gilgal. (22) And Samuel said, Hath 
Jehovah as great delight in burnt-of- 
ferings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of Jehovah? Behold, to obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to heark- 
en than the fat of rams. (23) For re- 
bellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and 
stubbornness is as idolatry and tera- 
phim. Because thou hast rejected the 
word of Jehovah, he hath also rejected 
thee from being king.” 

King Saul was one of the most curi- 
ously mixed characters of the Old 
Testament. Converted in middle life 
(I Samuel, 10:6-9), endowed with the 
Prophetic gifts (I Samuel, 10:12-13), he 
Swings backward and forward between 
good and evil almost to the end of his 
days, and finally lands on the side of 
evil; or, to put it charitably, becomes 
ruined. Even in the names of his chil- 
dren, and names meant something 
then, we see this backward and for- 
ward swing between the old and the 
new. His oldest son is Jonathan, and 
Jonathan is “the gift of Jehovah.”; the 
Second son is Malchishua, “the help of 
Moloch,” the bloody god of Moab: his 
grandson is Meribbaal, “a soldier of 
Baal”; Ishbaal, “the man of Baal,” and 
then Baal is left out, and his younger 
Children have the term Baal only in 
the sense of Bosheth (shame); Ishbo- 
sheth, Methibosheth. 

The fatal defeet in Saul’s character 
Was the very common one of disobedi- 
ence to the voice of God; or, to put it 
i another way, unwillingness to do 
the plain duty which lay before him. 
As an excuse for his disobedience, he 
Senerally had on hand some outward 
Felizious observance. He was exceed- 
mgly religious in his way, but it was 
senerally the wrong way. He refused 
to wait for Samuel to offer sacrifice, 
“a offered it himself because, he said, 
2e could not go into battle until he had 
I niped Jehovah (I Samuel, 13:9- 

’. He would have killed Jonathan, 








his son, rather than break a foolish 
vow. He slew the Gibeonites in pur- 
suance of the command to exterminate 
the Canaanites, notwithstanding that 
Joshua had made a perpetual covenant 
with them by which their lives were to 
be spared. “It is for Saul and for his 
bloody house, because he put to death 
the Gibeonites.” He waged remorse- 
les war among the witches until re- 
minded that his own rebellion was as 
the sin of witchcraft. He had his bet- 
ter moments (who does uot?) where he 
shared the prophetic inspiration of the 
time, and again he fell back into his 
old life, as too often so do we. Saul 
was very human. Let us have charity 
for him as we study the lesson. 

After his first disobedience, he was 
warned that his kingdom could not 
continue (I Samuel, 13:14). He was: 
over Israel, but under Jehovah, and,, 


' therefore, must obey, and God gave 


him, as He gives us, a second chance. 
He was appointed the instrument of! 
executing Jehovah’s fierce wrath 
against Amalek, a nation which from: 
the very first was the unrelenting and 
inveterate foe of Israel (Exodus, 17: 
8-16; Numbers, 14:45; Deuteronomy, 
25:17-19; Judges, 3:13, 6:3). He was 
to spare nothing of man or beast, but 
he plainly violated the Divine com- 
mandment. Foreknowledge of it hurt 
Samuel “and he cried (the word used 
when Samuel’s prayers are men- 
tioned) unto the Lord all night” (1 
Samuel, 15:11). In the morning, he 
goes with a message of stern rebuke 
to the king. It took a strong man to 
rebuke the conqueror of Amalek— 
flushed with victory. 

Saul knew he had willfully done 
wrong, but like many another con- 
scious sinner ever since, he meets 
Samuel with a pious exclamation on 
his lips, and professions of obedience, 
and does this in the vain attempt to 
persuade himself that after all he has 
done no wrong. The man who boasts 
of his piety has no piety worth men- 
tioning. Beware of the man who 
drags in religion, neck and ears, and 
whose religion fits like a suit of 
clothes made for a larger man. Genu- 
ine religion is a growth, so to speak, 
out of man, and fits him like his skin. 

Samuel could not be deceived; he 
knew Saul. He did not argue the 
case. What means the bawling of the 
cattle and the bleating of the sheep? 
How curiously is Saul like all insin- 
cere men in all ages. “I have obeyed 
the ecommandment,” said he, but 
“they” did the wrong thing. “They” 
took the cattle, the best of them, for 
religous purposes; that is, “to give to 
the church.” “I” and “we” did the 
good things; “they,’ “the people,” did 
the bad things. It has been always 
the other fellow who did the wrong. 
According to Adam’s story, Eve, she 
did it; according to Eve, the devil, he 


did it. How very human! The other 
boys made me do it. The girls per- 
suaded me. My partner did it; or I 


was born so. My parents are to blame. 
So do men play the coward, trying to 
lay their sins on the shoulders of other 
men, just as Saul did. 

Samuel, it will be observed, does not 
tell Saul what he thinks of him. He 
was too wise to indulge in the luxury 
of giving him a piece of his mind; in- 
stead, he tells him what the Lord 
thinks of him. The only way to save 
the sinner is to point out the Divine 
law,to which every man at heart feels 
that he owes obedience. Scolding does 
the sinner no good, but always harm. 
Samuel told him of his day of small 
things, of God’s great favor, and of his 
own willful disobedience. Still Saul 
can not be honest. “I have obeyed”; 
“I did destroy them”; and then, with 
the curious insincerity of all convicted 
sinners, says: I spared Agag the king, 
but “the people” spared the best of 
the cattle for sacrifice; that is, to give 
to the church. Then follow words that 
go to the vitals of religious life with 
all men everywhere: “To obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifice.” In modern English, 
ehurch going, revival work, contribut- 
ing to the church or to missions, or to 
any good cause, can not take the place 
of doing plain duty as we see it every 
day in social and business life. Thus 
far negativeley. 





Positively, rebellion, the deliberate 
determination not to do the right as 
wesee it, is as bad as the witchcraft 
which Saul had suppressed, or the 
idolatry of the Amalekites which he 
had destroyed. Later Seriptures carry 
the thought still further: “I am 
weary with your sacrifices; they are 
an abomination. Perform thy word to 
the Most High and fully pay thy vow.” 
To put it in modern phrase, one act 
of mercy outweighs whole years of 
sacrifice. 


Let‘us not be too hard upon Saul. He 
was very human; so are we. In count- 
less ways the part of Saul is played 
every day. The poor negro who gets 
happy at the revival until the smal 
hours of the morning, and steals a 
chicken or turkey on the way home, 
plays the part of Saul. The newspaper 
man who writes eloquently of truth 
and virtue and higher ideals and no- 
bier living, and sits in the chief seat 
at church, and yet inserts immoral ad- 
vertisements, takes this as his way of 
imitating Saul. The trust magnate ex- 
torts unrighteous gain and with it en- 
dows a college or university; thatis his 
way of playing Saul. Saul made his 
desire to offer a sacrifice such as had 


never before been offered, an excuse | 


for neglecting a plain duty, just as the 
landlord exacts an unjust rent in order 
that he may care for his own or sup- 
port the gospel, or as the politician ex- 
cuses bribery at- the primary or the 
polls in order that he may serve his 
country or his party. And, like Saul, 
we have excuses without number. 


Convicted, he says: I have sinned, 
but I did it because I, the general of 
the army, feared the soldiers. We say, 
I did wrong, but I feared public opin- 
ion, and Saul-like, when we have done 
wrong and are convinced of it, we want 
the confidence of men who have done 
right. “Turn again with me, that I 
may worship the Lord.” 

Wonderfully dramatic was that final 
interview when, as Samuel turned 
away from Saul, the latter laid hold of 
his garment and rent it. So we say, 
honor me now by going with me to 
church, that I may not lose my stand- 
ing with the people. How very human 
is all this! . 

The lessons are: First, that no 
amount of church going, or pious talk, 
or charitable gifts, will ever take the 
place in the formation of the right 
character of doing the duty that lies 
next to us day by day. All religion 
that tends to build up character must 
be worked in. We can not understand 
the Bible unless we practice its teach- 


8. 

Seeond, the most cowardly thing a 
man can do is to lay the blame of his 
sins on somebody else. Suppose you 
were born with inherited tendencies to 
evil, as we all are; suppose you have 
got into bad company; suppose temp- 


tations which you could not foresee 
were great; and under ene or more of 
these you have fallen, be man enough 
to say: I did it. There is forgiveness 
for every man, no matter what wreng 
he has done, but there is no forgive- 
ness without a manly confession. Da- 
vid had sinned against Psrael, against 
his brave subordinate, against public 
opinion, against his own soul, but he 
was man enough to say: “Against 
thee, and thee only, have I sinned and 
done this evil in thy sight.” The Lord 
forgave him after teaching him his les- 
son, just as He forgives us after teach- 
ing us ours. 
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25lbs 984 


25 lbs. best. Granulated Cane Sugar 

when ordered with other money-saving 
Larkin Groceries, such as flour, coffee, tea, 
canned vegetables, dried vegetables, ham, 
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bacon, fish, cereals, crackers, preserved 
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GROCERY BOOK FREE 
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Delicious Honey 


Buy Direct from Producers 
Pure Extracted Honey—superior qualitity—fine to eat on 
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Your Doctor Will Tell You 


the Need of Sanitary Walls 


He will approve of the use of Lu-Co-Flat 
instead of wall paper—not only in sleeping rooms, 


but in every room. 


And so will you, because Lu-Co-Flat gives the wall a soft, 
velvety, rich tone, restful to the eyes—and lasts for years. 





is sanitary and hygienic. Dries uniformly. 
affected by steam, moisture or smoke. 

Try Lu-Co-Flat on your walls instead of wall 
paperorcalcimine. Youcan wash them with soapand 
water without injury—and they will look like new again. / 


FREE Handsomely illustrated book, 
and Artistic Interiors,” giving many val- 
home decoration w = our 

te ol aes 


John racas & Ca, inc. pa Wl 


uable suggestions in 
latest bulletin, “Save Money on Paint.” 


Office 113 . Philadelphie, Pa. 
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| ery dirty wooden troughs breed germs 



















that endanger the health of your stock. 

Build a permanent, sanitary, inexpensive 
CONCRETE trough with Lehigh Cement. It 
will not rot, rust nor leak and is easy to keep clean. 
Be sure to select Lehigh Cement. Uniform qual- 
ities of strength, fineness and color—country- 
wide distribution made possible by 12 great mills 
—are reasons which make Lehigh the choice of 
careful builders all over who seek the best re- 
sults in concrete work. 
Ask the Lehigh dealer in your town; he will co- 
operate with you in your plans for building or 
remodeling. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Spokane, Wn. 


12 Mille—Annual Capacity Over 
12,000,000 Barrels 







































































Freed: of Clots 
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Thoroughly 











New Edition (°c) of 









Bigger better book | QWegeunawean 
4... | Silo owners | SAS ee re ners rer 


chapters—tells facts about every 


If you are thinking of buying an ensil- type of silo—home made, stave 
f sil . ‘ 


_ a 
* at N 
f Lf, 4 i age cutter, write for new bock— 
Lf ser “Making Silage Pay tter.” Full of 
2 +" dollar-saving, dollar-making ideas, 
Mak" Tells all about the Blizzard Ensilege Cutter 
aN > ee cinel “blower’’ cutter. S es 
s cilsg nate work or nl engine runs it— 


nti levating capacity—lasts for years. 
iy a3 Write today for the book 4 
a 


potter 








—10 page index—Copyrigt 
Nov.1914,covers 41 silage crops. 
Send for new book; ats all 
previous editions, rite today. 
Mailed for 10c. Mention this 


per. Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 
















THE JOS. DICK MFG. co. 
Box 30 Canton, Ohio 


Blizzard- Ensilage Cutters 
























When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 








THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
| management will be cheerfully answered. 


























Running a Separator With an 
e 
Engine 

The man who has a good gasoline 
engine for turning his cream separator 
has a convenience which every dairy- 
man should own, and one which few 
farmers can afford to do without. An 
engine does it cheaper and better than 
anyone can do it by hand, and the time 
saved will soon pay for the engine, as 
well as ‘a liberal percentage on the in- 
vestment. It is essential, however, 
that the engine be properly connected 
with the separator, and that more or 
less attention be given to details often 
not considered important. 

An agent- persuaded one farmer that 
all he needed was the engine and the 
separator. The farmer had the sep- 
arator, and he ordered the engine, 
thinking it could be set up in the barn 
where he had the separator. The en- 
gine arrived, and the expert came io 
set it up, but when he was shown 
where the engine was to be placed, he 
said a different location would have to 
be provided. The result was that the 
engine had to be set up out-of-doors, 
and a building erected over it later. 
The building where the separator and 
engine are to be placed ought to be 
separate from the barn, preferably 
near the stable for convenience, but 
under certain conditions a milk room 
can be made in the barn. Before do- 
ing this, one should consult the com- 
pany with which he is insured. 

The engine should be set on a firm 
foundation, preferably concrete. This 
can be provided before the engine ar- 
rives. It is not economical to buy a 
very large engine for separating. A 
two-horse power is about right, but a 
three horse power will do if one has 
heavier work for it. With a three 
horse power engine for separating, 
there is a waste of power and fuel, but 
the waste is not much. 

In the separating room, the engine 
should connect with a line shaft, and 
connection then be made with the sep- 
artor. One should not attempt to con- 
nect the engine pulley with that of the 
separator. Anyone with ordinary me- 
chanical ability can do the carpenter 
work. The line shaft, pulleys and belts 
will not cost much, but it is very im- 
portant to know what size of pulleys 
to buy. It is through these that one 
must control the speed of his sepa- 
rator, and a slight variation from the 
proper size may cause serious trouble. 

The engine usually is adjusted to 
turn the driving pulley a certain num- 
ber of revolutions per minute. One 
must know what this speed is before 
he buys the pulleys for the line shaft, 
as he must regulate the speed of the 
separator through these rather than 
by regulating the speed of the engine. 
The speed of the driving and driven 
pulleys varies in proportion to the two 
pulleys. If the driving pulley is the 
same diameter as the driven pulley, 
both will make the same number of 
revolutions per minute; if it is smaller 
than the driven pulley, the latter will 
go proportionately slower, and if it is 
larger, the driven pulley will go faster. 

A simple rule for finding the speed 
of the line shaft when the diameter 
and speed of the engine pulley are 
known, is to multiply the diameter of 
the engine driving pulley by the num- 
ber of revolutions it makes per min- 
ute, and then divide this product by 
the diameter of the driven pulley on 
the line shaft. The answer will be 
the number of revolutions the line 
shaft will make per minute. Suppose 
the engine pulley is nine inches in di- 
ameter, and that it makes 360 revolu- 
tions a minute, while the pulley on the 
line shaft is eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. By multiplying 9 by 360, we get 
3,240. When this is divided by 18 (the 
diameter of the driven pulley), we 
get 180, which will be the number of 
revolutions the line shaft will make a 
minute. The pulley on the line shaft 
may be of any size, but it is advisable 
to reduce the speed of the line shaft 
from that of the engine by at least 
half, which is done by using a pulley 
twice the diameter of that on the 
engine. 

The separator must be turned at a 





certain number of revolutions per min- 
ute. Suppose we have a twelve-inch 
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A Silo without Latera) 
Staves is like a man with. 
out 2 backbone—it’s weak, 

Only the Des Moines Silo 
has Lateral Staves and they 
make it the silo of utmost 
strength and rigidity. 

A silo without them is out-of- 
_ date and you can’t afford it at any 
price. Lateral Staves are only one of 
many exclusive features that make the 


the safest. most saving silo. Let us tell you aboot 
this important Des Momnes advantage—also learn 


about our 
Tripie Anchor System which prevents 
turning and twisting. . 
Creosoting 9s which water- 
oofs and weatherproofs the Des 
oines Silo, makes it last many 
earc ‘onger and ieally elim- 
inates shrink and swelling. 


Write for FREE Catalog 

















DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO. 
404 Mew York Ave. 





Add 6 Feet to Your Silo Without Cost. 
A 24-foot silo wili have same capacity as a 30-foot 
silo if equipped with the 


PAIGE OPENING SILO ROOF 


No waste space at top, no spoiled silage, no refilling 
of silo. Extra silage in first filling more than paye 
for the Paige Steel Roof. Write today for price and 
illustrated literature. State diameter of your silo. 
Agents wanted. 


SILO SPECIALTY CO. 
403 19th St., Clinton, Iowa 


A BUILDING—NOTA 
The frame construction of the 
Unadilla 2 


most rigid. It preserves silage ff] 
perfectly. The many conven- 
iences of the 
UNADILLA SILO 

make it the most desirable silo 
on the market. All adjustments 
made from the ladder. Doors 
cannot stick or warp. Silage 
shoved out, not pitched over 
doors. Thousands of satisfied 
users attest to its superior- 
ity. among whom are U. S. GOV'T and . 
BORDEN'S MILK CO. WRITE TODAY FOR b> 


FREE Copy of “ Bigger Silo 

Profits.’’ It tells WHY and HOW THEY MEET EVERY NEED. 
Central Unadilla Silo Co., 

628 8S. W. Ninth St., Des Moines, Iowa 


TABER LINED SILO 
































Non-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- om q 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, ty 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. a 

The latest improved silo. A woodstave =| 

silo, choice of lumber. Entire silocreo- Hoy) 

soted. Special paint for outside. Acid- rat el 

Proof Lining for coating inside after nS 

erection. The finest door and door ee ae aaa 

frame on the market. 11) ES) 

Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof Th = Hh) 

—best manufactured. we = on, 

Write for Catalogue. HAE Ei Baa 
Manufactured by = 

theresa 
TABER LUMBER CO.,KEOKUK,IA. [177 

Box 64 — Agents Wanted Immediately [ff to | 

ea 
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SEPARATO 


& SOLID PROPOSITION to send fully guar 
, a —s. yr made, easy — 
ni perfect skimming separa 
for $15.95. Skims warm or cold milk; 
making heavy or light cream. The 
bowl is a sanitary marvel; easily cleaned. 
ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Different from this picture, which filus- 
one our lange capacity mashines. West- 
: orders apo en 
for our handsome tree catalog, Address? 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
Box 410! Bainbridge, N. ¥. 
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roy on the separator, and that it 
ee make fifty revolutions per min- 
- and that the line shaft makes 180 
caution ; per minute. In this case, 
he separator pulley will be the one 
Steen. wid the one on the line skaft 
the driving one. The problem must be 
worked ba: kwards. Multiply the diam- 
eter of the separator pulley by the 
number of revolutions it must make a 
minute, and divide the product by the 


revolutions made by the 


nuaber of ; 
per minute. The answer 


ine shaft 

a4 be the size of the pulley for the line 
shaft to connect with the separator. 
Applying the rule, we find that 12 (the 
diameter of the separator pulley) mul- 
tiplied by 50 (the speed it must make) 
gives 609. Divide this by 180 (the 
speed of the line shaft) and the an- 


swer is three and one-third inches, the 
size of pulley required for the line 
shaft. This pulley usually has to be 
made to order, aS one can not substi- 
tute either a size larger or a size 
smeller. 

The belt from the line shaft to the 
separator should be fairly loose, so 
that the separator will not be started 
with a jerk. It should be tight enough, 
however, to give it the required speed, 
and it should be timed frequently, to 
make sure that it is being turned fast 
enough. The rules suggested may be 
applied to any engine and any line 
shaft pulleys. A pump, churn, grind- 
stone or mill room apparatus may be 
connected with the line shaft which 
runs the separator. Different sized 
pulleys probably will be needed for 
each one, but the rule for figuring them 
out is the same as for the separator. 





Minnesota’s Co-Operative 
Creameries 


Minnescta is noted for its codépera- 
tive creameries, this state having near- 
ly twice as many as any other state, 
and about one-third of the total num- 
ber in the United States. According 
to a bulletin on “Statistics of Codper- 
ation Among Farmers in Minnesota,” 
just published, there are 614 codpera- 
tive creameries in the state, which 
represents 72 per cent of the total 
number. Forty-two per cent of all the 
farmers of the state are patrons of the 
cooperatives. 

Most of the creameries are operated 
on a no-profit basis. From the gross 
receipts enough is deducted to cover 
operating expenses, and the remainder 
is distributed among the patrons ac- 
cording to the amount of butter-fat 
furnished. As a result of so many co- 
operative creameries, the butter indus- 
try is largely under control of the 
farmers themselves, and they are 
pocieting much of the profit which pa- 
trons in other states allow to go to 
the centralizers or private concerns. 

In 1913, the codperatives made 74,- 
934,540 pounds of butter, which was an 
average of 122,044 pounds tor each 
creamery. The farmers were paid $19, 
988.321 for the butter fat. The aver- 
age for each creamery was $32,544, 
while the average number of cows was 
822 for each creamery. The total run- 
ning expenses were $1,682,931, or less 
than 3 cents a pound. This included 
everything, the remainder of the sell- 
ing price of the butter going to those 
who kept and milked the cows. 





Dairy Ration 


—y lowa correspondent writes: 
! have fourteen head of dairy cows, 








to which I feed thirty-five to forty 
pounds silage, four pounds of 
cround oats, two pounds of cottonseed 
on ae eight pounds of mixed clo- 
gwar g ane hay. Corn is worth 
“a vane ; \ aes, oats 50 cents, cot- 
aes os meal $33 per ton and hay $8. 

‘al Changes can I make in my ration 
gay © hore money on my dairying?” 
Rode iggest that our correspondent, 
Sabte c ising a grain mixture of two 
ast. 2 oats to one part of cottonseed 
rae hiss ‘ three parts of corn meal, 
ta “rts of cottonseed meal, and two 
cont, Creund oats or bran. At 50 
“re bushel, oats are very expen- 


; nd we would use them only for 
— ot variety and palatability. 
i 18 more than $2 cheaper 


1 Dra n 


Nn ~ + 
— ,or ton. we would be inclined to 
ite ater than the oats. Of the 
Sdeinn Pose we suggest, we would 
ieee oc ene about one pound to 
Thess bes ar pounds of milk produced. 
have ieally, the mixture which we 


Ssussested would od 
em Oe produce more 
onomica] results than our corre- 





spondent’s mixture. Nevertheless, our 
correspondent must keep his eyes 
open and use his own judgment. There 
are oftentimes local differences in the 
quality of feeds which make advice 
from an office valueless. In making up 
rations ourselves, we have often found 
it necessary to vary from the ration 
which theoretically seemed best. The 
wise thing to do is to use the theoret- 
ically correct ration as a basis, and 
then vary it to meet the changing 
needs of the cows. Market conditions 
may also make a variation in the ra- 
tion necessary. 


Feeding the Dairy Calf 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The dairy calf receives its milk in a 
more unnatural way and in a greater 
variety of ways than do the young of 
our other. farm animals. This is due 
to the fact that after being left with 
its dam for a day or two, to secure the 
benefit of the colostrum milk, the calf 
is ordinarily removed and bucket fed. 
Weaning of the calf always causes 
some disturbance to the cow, but that 
caused by an early weaning is usually 
not as great, and would at any rate 
not affect the cow’s milk production as 
much as a late weaning when she has 
come into a full flow of milk. Again, 
if milk sells for a good price, the prac- 
tice of allowing a dairy calf to take 
most of the milk from a good produc- 
ing cow is an expensive procedure. An 
early weaning of the dairy calf then 
is to be recommended, but too often 
the feeder’s lack of appreciation of 
the animal’s needs results in giving 
the improper amount and kind of feed. 

Immediately after weaning the calf’s 
ration will consist of whole milk. In 
order that the amount of milk given a 
calf at each feeding may be uniform, 
spring scales should be used. The 
rate of feeding whole milk to the calf 
after weaning is about one pound per 
day to each ten pounds of live weight. 
The stomach capacity of the young 
calf being limited, it is better adapted 
for receiving small amounts frequent- 
ly than larger amounts at less fre- 
quent intervals. For this reason, it is 
advisable if possible to feed the calf 
three times daily until it is at least 
two weeks of age. The milk should al- 
ways be fed in the same condition as 
regards sweetness and temperature. 
For young calves, sweet milk fed at 
approximately body temperature is a 
safe practice. 

A calf feeding plan that works well 
when both whole and skim-milk are 
available is to feed whole milk at the 
rate previously indicated until the calf 
is about three weeks old, and then 
gradually substitute skim-milk, allow- 
ing three or four days to make the 
complete change. Providing the skim- 
milk is always fed in good condition, 
no digestive troubles whatever should 
be experienced. The amount of skim- 
milk fed daily may be gradually in- 
creased, but it is doubtful if more than 
fifteen pounds per day need ever be 
fed. The age at which the feeding of 
skim-milk may be discontinued will 
depend upon several factors, such as 
the amount of skim-milk available, the 
individuality of the calf, and the char- 
acter of the hay and grain being fed. 
Providing a good grain mixture and a 
good grade of legume hay are used, 
the skim-milk may be dropped when 
the calf is about four months of age. 
If there is a goodly supply of skim- 





)} milk, or if the animal is one whose 


breeding makes it of considerable 
worth, the feeding of skim-milk can 
well be continued longer. It is not un- 
common to find owners fo pure-bred 
dairy stock feeding skim-milk to calves 
until they are eight or ten months of 
age. 

The calf feeding schedule practiced 
on farms where skim-milk is not avail- 
able has not always given the best 
results. It is safe to say that a milk 
substitute equal to skim-milk as a calf 
feed has not yet been placed on the 
market. A mixture of two parts of 
oil meal and one part of flour, or one 
of equal parts of corn meal, oil meal, 
blood meal and Red Dog flour has 
proven useful where skim-milk is not 
available. The prepared calf meals 
on the market are useful, though feed- 
ing trials indicate that such feeds do 
not lessen the expense of calf feeding 
as compared with the cost of using 
whole and skim-milk in about the 
amounts previously stated. 

Regardless of the milk schedule 
used, it is important to supply the calf 
at an early age with proper roughage 
and grain. Legume hays are espe- 
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The survival 
of the fittest 


(TRIED in the furnace of competition and subjected 

to the test of years of practical use on nearly 
2,000,000 farms the world over, the De Laval has 
proved its overwhelming superiority to all other cream 
separators. 





Twenty years ago there were as many makes of fac- 
tory as of farm separators, but for the past ten years the 
De Laval has had this field almost to itself, 98 per cent 
of the cream separators in use by creamerymen and mar- 


ket milk dealers to-day being of the De Laval make. 





It has taken the inexperienced farmer a little longer 
to sort the true from the untrue, the wheat from the 
chaff, in the maze of conflictory catalog and local dealer 
separator claims, but year by year the ever-increasing 
proportion of farm separator buyers is reaching the 
same conclusion as the creameryman—that the De Laval 
is the only cream separator they can afford to buy or use. 


Many other cream separators have come into the lime- : 
light of publicity for a few short months or a few short 
years, claiming to be “‘as good as” or “cheaper” than the 
De Laval, but their users have sooner or later found 
them lacking in some one respect or another, and even 
where a few have seemingly done well their users have 
come to learn that the De Laval was a still better 
machine. 





The unfit or the less fit cannot possibly survive for long 
in separators or anything else. Think of all the sepa- 
rators you used to see advertised so extravagantly in 
your favorite farm papers. Where are they now? Why 
do you seldom, if at all, see their names mentioned ? 
Simply beeause the fittest must survive and the others 
must fall out of the race. 


The De Laval has triumphed over all other separators, 
and its supremacy is now almost as firmly established 
in farm as in factory separators because its separating 
system, design and construction are essentially different 
from and superior to other separators. 


A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking explains and illus- 
trates these diff: De Laval machine, to be had on 
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erences. A 
test or trial from the nearest local De Laval agent, does so better 
still. If you dor’t know the nearest local agent, si write 
the nearest De Laval main office as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. [> 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago = 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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G), GET MORE CREAM 


BY USING A 
SPEED INDICATOR 


4% on your Cream Separator. Fits 
B) any make of separator. Attached in 2 
ae 


Liohtning Cant Strike 






“ winutes; easy to adjust: controls speed . . 
of machine; absolutely acemrate; Tilustrated Book on Lightning free. 
can’t get out of order. Price 83.00. Explains cause and tells what kind 
~—— Agents wanted. Splendid proposition. of rods will protect your building. 


W. C. CHINN, 124 No. TGth Street, Liceein, Bebe. 


f Simpie Speed Indicator Co. 
\“ Bex 214, Sidney, Ohio 











Shinn Gets There irst 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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This Planter Will 
Do the Most for You 


SS at an International corn planter from all 
angles and viewpoints and you will see that, 
whatever your soil conditions may be, the planter 
may be adjusted to plant corn in that soil so as to turn 

out the biggest crop of corn for you. 


Half of your corn growing difficulties are solved by 


planting the kernels right. 


The International 


with variable and automatic drops, and with 


edge d 


and will do it in yours. 


International planters are all steel but 
The handling of the simple marker 
the lever that lifts and 
lowers the runners controlling the marker 

as well. The boot construction and 
constitute -an 

It has proved the 

planting 

No kernels 

deposited 


the tongue. 
is entirely automatic, 


the duck-bill 
I HC feature. 
surest and most practical 
device on the market. 
are cracked and all are 
carefully in the bottom of 
the furrow. 

The dealer who sells Inter- 
national corn planters is a 
good man 
to know. 

Write us for 

a catalogue 

and we will tell you who 
sells I HC corn planters 
in your neighborhood. 


valves 


drop, flat drop, or full hill drop plates has 
started corn crops right in thousands of fields 





International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 
Champion 


Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 


Plano 








fraction of an tnch. 


OU CAN have the benefits of 
better planting and vastly bet- 
ter crops with the Hayes 
Four-Wheel. Every kernel planted 
exactly the same depih—every hillin perfect 
; check—aneven stand—suvrer germina- 
tion and quicker growth—no missing 
hills, xo bare spots in your fields; such 
conditions will mean more corn for 

you, better corn, more money. 


This planter is guaranteed. It must 
“-" be all we claim and all you expect. 
180,000 users verify that Mayes Four- 
Wheels regulate depth of planting to the 


Corn all ¢ comes up at the same time, allows earlier cultiva- 


tion, an earlier harvest, a detter quality and digger quantity. 


Hayes Four- Wheels guarantee surer 
germinaiion and quicker growth. Wheels 
pack the dirt around the corn to hold the 
moisture and leave a ridge of loose soil on 
top. Ridge over corn prevents washouts 
in hilly fields and gives greater surface for 
sun's heat. 

Covers whereall ordinary open wheels tatl— 
even in wet and sticky ground. Guaranteed 
not toclog. Short coupled, light draft and 
turns in shortest space. Che A s with absolute 
accuracy, regardless of te am’s speed. Cross 
rows straighter than the way you drive. 


The Hayes Drop never misses a hill. 
Simple, reliable and most efficient. Fewer 
parts, less breakage and delays. Has no 
clutch to miss and give trouble. Never cracks 
or grinds the seed. Will drop accurately any 
size or shape kernel. No bare spots in Hayes 
planted fields. No replanting necessary. Increased 
yields soon pay for it. 

Free book “ L.,°* of Planter Facts tells all about 
the Hayes. Write for it today — a postal, or if 
you wish a letter, asking any questions on planting 
problems. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Galva, ill. 








This No. 72 Planet Jr two-row two-horse Pivot-wheel Cultivator saves 
aman, a team and a cultivator every day it is used, and is moderate in 


price. 


ville, Ind. writes: “I 
can produce more corn 
with your No, 

72 Cultiva- 3 

tor and two 

horses than 

my neigh- 

bors do 


withthreee (jj 


prow 72-page 
alog (168 illustrations) 
De scribes over 55 


It is the greatest money-saver ever invented for cultivating large 
acreage in 
M. Amos, Rush- : Work 


corn, potatoes, beans, etc. 
s 2 rows 28 to 44 in ches’ apart at one 


passage even if rows are crooked or of 


irregular width. In check 

rows and listed corn it also 

beats any other tool. Never 

leaves open furrows next to the 

row. Can be equipped with 

spring-trip standards, discs, 

sweeps, hoe steels, and furrow- 

ing shovels. No wood used 
except for break-pins. 

Planet Jr tools are 

used by over 2 million 

© farmers and gardeners, 

Fully guaranteed. 


SL ALLEN & CO 


, Wheel Hoes, 


rse Ho Ss, H: arro ws, Orchard- and Beet- 
Cultivators. Write postal for it. 


AJELG SIR bbe esdah slat We dickebitiiiéds sil det 


Box 1108W Philadelphia Pa 
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cially valuable because of their rela- 
tively high mineral and protein con- 
tents. Clover hay is very desirable 
for young calves, as it does not have 
as laxative an effect as alfalfa. For the 
calf two months of age, alfalfa hay 
as a roughage ranks first. The grain 
mixture should contain a good amount 
of protein and be made up of a variety 
of palatable feeds. A grain mixture 
that has been successfully used for 
calves is one of equal parts by weight 
of whole oats, wheat bran, corn meal, 
and oil meal. Another is one consist- 
ing of five parts of whole oats, three 
of wheat bran, one of corn meal, and 
one of oil meal. Calves under four 
months of age not receiving skim-milk 
may well receive a grain mixture with 
a large proportion of oil meal as a 
source of protein. 

The stanchioning of the calf at meal 
time is a very desirable practice. It 
not only makes it possible to feed each 
calf separately, but prevents’ the 
calves from sucking at each other af- 
ter they have received their milk. 
Grain fed after milk and before the 
calf is unstanchioned, removes the 
milk taste from the calf’s mouth, and 
so lessens its tendency to suck when 
liberated. While the milk and grain 
should be fed to calves individualy, it 
is not imperative that the roughage be 
so apportioned. 

It is essential that only those calves 
be raised that will, when grown, be 
worth more than the value of the feed 
consumed and labor expended upon 
them. Of the calves selected to be 
raised, there is a marked difference in 
their individuality, and each should be 
cared for accordingly. Each should 
receive from the start the attention of 
someone possessing a _ considerable 
knowledge of the needs of the animal, 
as well as a knowledge of the amount 
and quality of feed that will best meet 
these needs. 

R. S. HULCE. 

University of Illinois. 


Sheep and Weeds 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An Illinois correspondent asks 
whether sheep will kill buckhorn. I 
have had sheep for about fifteen years, 
and from my experience I will say that 
they will not kill out buckhorn. There 
are certain weeds which sheep like. 
Here is a list of the weeds in this 
neighborhood which they seem to be 
fond of: Dandelions, lamb’s quarter, 
pigweed or red-root, smart-weed when 
it is young and tender, foxtail, Spanish 
needle, horse-weed, ragweed, iron- 
weed, dog fennel. They will occasion- 
ally eat young and tender cockleburs, 
also morning-glories, wild pea vines, 
blackberry and raspberry vines, and 
all kinds of soft wood sprouts. They 
will not eat sourdock, melons, buck- 
horn, thistle, burdock, gentian and 
sneeze weed. They seem to relish 
some kinds of weeds much, more than 
others. 

There is one good thing about sheep, 
and that is that they will require you 
to keep good fences. Another good 
thing is that they will keep all the 
fence rows clean and nice if you will 
give them a chance. But I do not ad- 
vise anyone to start in sheep unless 
he likes them. 





GUY P. WHITE. 
Missouri. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Sheep, when accustomed to it, seem 
to relish buckhorn. An unfenced lawn 
in Indiana was badly infested with 


buckhorn. Sheep passing morning and 
evening could hardly be kept away 
from it. Not but what they were wel- 


come to the buckhorn, but sheep love 
a variety, and would take an occasion- 
al nip at the flowers and shrubbery 
that were the pride of the women folk. 
JOHN R. CULP. 
Illinois. . 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have had sheep for sixteen years, 
and they eat all weeds that I have had, 
except thistles and mullen. I had some 
buckhorn in a meadow, and they loved 
it; but I never watched to see if they 
killed it, for I plowed it up after two 
or three years. It is easier for me to 
tell what weeds they won’t eat than 
those they do eat. Elder bushes they 
love, and will kill them out in two or 
three years if let run to them all sum- 
mer. 

J. H. ANDERSON. 

Montgomery County, Iowa. 
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VER 400.000 Economy Cream Separ. 
tors in daily use—hundreds in nearly 
every county ae dairying is done, 

Will increase your profits and cut the 
dairy work in half, dpe cial liberal terms, 
Write us today. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co, 
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Economy Calves 


You can now feed a calf for the first five 
months of his life for less than half the 
cost of the milk he would consume in the old 
way. Do this with 


Blatchford’s Calf Med 


This meal has been known asthe oonraae sub 
ype since the year 1800. ery easily prepared 
revents scouring promotes a strong rapid growth 
ont makes a better cow. 


Write for Actual Figures resol, 


that show you how to increase your calf_profits. 
new data will be sent for the asking. Write today 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept.4563, Waukegan, Ii. 
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NEW INVENTION for we 
A Stave Silo to tand 
against winds whe! ther 


buildings will st and, with- 
Out the aid of inside hoops 
or guy wires. Investigate 
before placing your order. 





VERNIER MANUFACTURING €0. 
Dept. 8 Cedar Rapids, tows 











IS Years On The Markel 
Never A Dissatisfied Uset 


Queen Cupolas have that record. We've been 

making them for more than fifteen years, 

and they are today giving satisfaction to wae...) 

Lene ky of farmers. Not a single user 
dissatisfied. 


QUEEN 
CUPOLAS 


satisfy because they do what a 
cupola should do—ventilate — 
barn. They’re strong, han 
durable and a eiticient. Tight 
in weight and easily put on. Made 
of high grade galvanized * steel. 
Rain proof. Snow proof. Rust 
praet. Bird’s nest proof. Write 
dlp tmen J and 30 days’ free 
trial proposition. Address 
QUEEN CUPOLA MFG. CO. 
320Peck St. Cresco 
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SAVE THE FARMER’S 
THRESH BILL 
GET THe BIG RUN 


The Red River Special outfit 
will do it. It uses the correct 
principle in taking the grain out 
of the straw. 


jt Beats it out just as you 
would do by hand with a pitch- 
fork. 

Other machines depend upon 
the grain dropping out. 

It saves the farmer's grain and 
is less liable to break down. 
It runs steadily and does its 
good work when conditions will 
not permit others to do so. It 
threshes fast and does the very 
best of work in all particulars, so 
that the farmer prefers it. 

It is the most profitable outfit for the 
thresherman to buy. It enables him to 
do more work — better work, and gets 


him the good jobs. It wears well and 
lasts longest. 


BUY A 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


Outfit and Save the 
Farmer’s Thresh Bill 
Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In continuous business since 1848 ) 


Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction En- 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 


a) BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


————— 












50 Per Cent 
Larger Crops 


Puta pin in this fact: There iso 
cost to tile drainage. Itis aninvest- 
ment paying larger profits every year 
than any other you can make. The 
first expense of laying inferior tile Is 
more than that of putting in the 
famous everlasting, hard-burned 
drain tile made of shale clay— 


DENISON 
Dy ecbte ue BIT= 


Used by U.S. , Government and State 
ita 












duces shlgwer ary of better quality (we 

ve records of oo cent crop-increases 

and, in consequence, land-value apron It 
increases y r yie Id in wet or d 


~ dennaieab oul’ ~~... o 


MASON “id ay ml AND TILE CO. 
ty, lowa 


50 Per Cent In Increased 
Land Value 












Needed inEvery 
Community * 


The great need inevery rural districtand small 








town isa flour mill to eare for the oe trade. 
‘he big mills are taxed to with ign 
orders and will be foralong time. Installa 
“Midget” Marvel 


Gelf-Contal ned Roller Flour Mill and control the 
ita big profit. Made in3 sizes—121-2, 
5. capac ity, finest roller flour aday. 
rig ling experience unnecessary. Just 
thing for red-blooded farmers, grain men 
and others who want to make good, steady money 
yyarin and yearout. Write for our free book, 

he Story of a Wonderful Flour Mili,” plans, 
» eslimates, convincing testimonials, etc, 





















GOPH TRAP—Something the gophers 
can’tcover up. Cireular sent free 


A. F. Renken, Box 52, Kramer, Neb. 





Unreasonable Quarantine 
Regulations 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have seen many articles in farm 
papers of late, and also in dailies, con- 
demning the farmers of Kane and oth- 
er counties in Illinois for resisting the 
quarantine regulations and the meth- 
ods applied by veterinarians in at- 
tempting to control the foot and mouth 
disease. It may appear to some that 
such action is entirely unwarranted, 
and that it displays the greatest ignor- 
ance in regard to the disease and the 
danger from it, and the best methods 
of exterminating the ailment, or of 
checking its progress; but I believe 
that those who have so severely con- 
demned the farmers are themselves 
misinformed, or only partly informed, 
for there are certainly two sides to the 
affair, and I believe anyone who has 
seen the workings of the official regu- 
lations and the actual performances of 
the officers in the field, and has seen 
the inconveniences and loss to which 
all stock owners, and even feed own- 
ers, have been put, will realize that 
these farmers were at least partly ex- 
cusable for the stand they took. 

If the cost of the stock killed, and 
the expense of the supervising veteri- 
narians were the only losses to be sus- 
tained, great as this sum may be, the 
damage would be small, indeed, com- 
pared to what the loss has really been. 
The stock destroyed, and the expense 
connected with its destruction and the 
controlling of the disease, have been 
a small fraction of the loss sustained 
by stock owners whose animals did 
not have the ailment, and where hoof 
and mouth disease did not exist, and 
never had existed within many miles. 
ror example, there are in my charge 
over one hundred head of well-fed cat- 
tle, of good quality. Many of these 
cattle would have sold in Chicago, in 
December, for close to 10 cents per 
pound. Today the same cattle, after 
feeding them for two months more on 
high-priced corn, will barely bring 7% 
cents a pound. This situation is en- 
tirely the result of restricting the 
movement of stock through quarantine 
and giving the packers a chance to 
force the market down. Every farmer 
in the country would have been better 
off had his stock all been killed and 
paid for, than he is to have kept it un- 
der the present market conditions. 

To say that there is an over-supply 
of stock now, and that there was a 
shortage of stock two months ago, is 
purely ridiculous. The only reason for 
any considerable change in price is 
the restrictions upon the movement of 
stock. Hogs which were worth ap- 
proximately 10 cents a pound in Sep- 
tember are now bringing about 6% 
cents on the market. The packers and 
meat dealers have simply seized it as 
their opportunity to take advantage of 
producers to force the market down to 
the lowest point in years, and have 
been able to do so purely on account 
of the regulations enforced by official 
veterinarians, presumably for the ben- 
efit of the stock producers. Through 
this means, the price of every market- 
able animal in the whole country has 
been reduced $2 to $3 per cwt., while 
the price of meat has been reduced 
little if any. 

In this immediate vicinity there nev- 
er was a case of foot and mouth dis- 
ease within a radius of more than 
twenty miles, and yet we were abso- 
lutely prohibited from moving one hoof 
to market for weeks, and for two 
months mbre we have been required 
to have a particular veterinarian come 
twenty miles to inspect the stuff, for 
the nominal fee of from $5 to $12 a 
car, or $25 to $100 a day, to permit us 
to ship, when everyone knew before- 
hand, as well as afterwards, that the 
stock was absolutely healthy, and al- 
ways had been. When it reached the 
market, we were compelled to pay for 
another inspection, to unload it in the 
quarantined or diseased section of the 
yards, which was overcrowded, and in 
which there were no adequate accom- 
modations for handling the stock; and 
often, for this reason, the stock was 
held out twenty-four hours before be- 
ing unloaded, which caused a very 
heavy shrinkage and consequent loss 
to the owners; and, besides this, on 
account of being in the quarantined 
area, was sold for 10 cents to $1 per 
cwt. less than the same stock would 
have brought could it have been sold 
in the open market. As this stock 
earried a government veterinarian’s 
certificate that it was not diseased, 




















































WALLIS *»-s=- CUB" 





A REAL TRACTOR 


Designed for farms of 160 acres and up 


What It It willpull4-14” plows Besides being Exciusive 
Will Do— under all average equipped with a Features-- 
conditions; 6-14” plows under easy powerful motor for efficiently 
average conditions; 4-14” plows handling the wide range of work just 
and a Tandem Disc Harrow, leav- mentioned, you will find that the Wallis 


: ; Fuel-Save “‘Cub” is a real Tractor in 
ing the ground like a garden. many other ways. All of its vital work- 


ing parts are enclosed in oil-tight, dust- 
proof cases and run in aconstant bath 
of oil. Real protection vs. the make- 
shift variety. 


Another valuable feature is the 
spring mounting, both front and rear,’ 
which saves jars and strain over rough 
and uneven ground. Insures the Tractor 
of_a long and useful life. 


The “Cub” is not a cast iron, cold 
rolled steel Tractor. Its specifications 
call for special, high grade steels, drop 
forgings and steel castings. Its heavy 
duty bearings are nickel steel roller bear- 
ings. Its plain bearings are highest priced 
virgin babbitt metal and phosphorbronze, 


NOT AN EXPERIMENT 


The Wall's Fuel-Save Tractor is no new and untried experiment but a 
thoroughly tested ae upon which years of time and thousands of dollars have 
been expended in bringing it to its present state of perfection. 


If you are looking for a real tractor, one that will do your farm work economically. 
efficiently and with the least trouble and delay you want to get further particulars 
about the Wallis ““Cub.”’ Write today—the request places you under no obligation 


READ THIS ADVICE FROM AN EXPERT 


“A number of tractor manufacturers 
seem to hold the opinion that the reduc- 
tion of weight in tractors is practical to 
the same extent as in au- 
tomobile construction. 
Their conclusions are 
faulty because a tractor 
is constantly working 
close to its maximum 
capacity requiring much 
greater strength to with- 
stand the strain and 
stress to which it is sub- 
jected, than does an 
automobile which is 


WALLIS TRACTOR Co. RACINE WIS. 


200 W. SIXTH STREET 


It tu.ns in its own radius of 8 
ft. 4 in., so that you can plow as 
close to the fence as with a team, 


It will operate a 22” separator 
and fill your silo, with plenty of 
power to spare. It will pull your 
harrows, seeders, binders and road 
grader with ease. 


It will haul 26 tons on ordinary 
hard, level roads at a speed of 2 
to 3% miles an hour. 


7 


normally working at about 10 or 15 per 
cent of its capacity. Rarely, if at all 
is the latter called upon to approach 
anywhere near its maxi- 
mum capacity, 

“Do not therefore get 
the idea that a light trac- 
tor with approximately 
1500 lbs. drawbar pull 
will give the same com- 
Parative satisfaction in 
farm or road work that 
a light auto for example, 
will give in the auto- 
mobile field,” 












































It makes a ey on at oo tow a 0 U R B I G 
price you have been ngthe i 
you saak for home, bern er faren, we BARGA IN BOOK ; 
can save you money on every item 
without any loss of quality. 
Weare willing to on ae be the judge in 

s ranare guarantee every ‘artieie, 


“fo be exactly as we represent 
to 60 days te satiaty 3 Souseett 


WE SELL TO 


Let as send you our Free 
Bargain Bock. tt shows 
hundreds of articles in 


which you are interest- 
ed; z with 
full descriptions 
id pric postal 


guaran tors of the 
General Mereantile c 4 have had over 40 yours manufacturing 
and selling experience, 


Our Big Mail Order House in Omaha 


is founded on square dealing, quick service, honest goods at dollar-saving 
rices, with iniformly courteous treatment of every customer, no matter 
small or ic taiwe the pure om may be. Reference: Ist National Bank of " 
Our Free Book Shows 
Many Bargains Like These: 
Team Harness A-1 Oak Tanned Leather 
“The Generai’’ By 
Gleewead Sewing achine all attachments 50 
wad eneral’ "He lt P ower Washing Machine 17.75 
ood Sawing Outfit it 1.65 
Rooting, 5-yea: 
Rest aden open. to you when you are in Omaha, 
whether you buy ao Us 01 a Come and ieake we urself at 


home while in the c: 
n nd to distant polats to buy 


5 $26.20 
«<y—a leader in buggies = 65 


guarantee, perroll . . . 1.10 


« Windoor” Gasoline sigs ey engine — quicker at a savin: 2, 
a life- — Sim best lowed @ trial order and ? 
toda: RAL in wh: ‘at “article you ose r- terested. 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


ya 
Balance of 1915, Now Only i 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


Ee Oe Be Bs USE THIS ORDER BLANK 3 © GS Ge Go os 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50 cents (stamps or coin). 
Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 
1, 1916, as per your ofier. 


ost ‘proof, face unde r 


2 Eee G 
Rinne 839.00. -P, $71. 40; che 
$ io Pe “Aic Couled) $23 



















































EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $2,25 — you will 
get Wallaces’ Farmer till 
Jan. 1, 1919—nearly f our 
years. There’s a real bar- 
gain for you. 


Name _ 
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I grow tens of thousands of bushels of 
choicest ears on my famous Sunkist Farms. 
For years I have supplied seed to the best 
farmers in the cornbelt. They’!! tell you 
how “The Man Who Does ThingsWith 
Corn” has helped them to increase their 
corn yield an average of 15 bushels per acre! 

Every ear pure bred—Bred for 
yield Mand selected—Dried on 
a rack and tested before it is shipped. 
Practically 100% strong root 
and stem sprouts. Sure to grow, 


even in unfavorable seasons. 

I believe it’s the best seed to be sold this 
year—but you can be judge! Test it any way 
you wish for ten days—if it doesn’t please you 
immensely,ship it back at my pee 

Don’t Forget that I have a co 


of the Moore Corn Book for 19 4 
saved back for you. It reveals the 
secrets of my success in breeding 
corn for higher yields. You'll enjoy 
reading it. It’s free, too. Write 
Today for Booklet 6 


Cc. RAY MOORE 
Box 100 Kellerton, lowa 
“The Man Whe Does Things With Corn” 





URE ste 


TESTED, FRESH, FULL OF VIGOR 
The kind you can depend on—Pure, Genu- 
ine and Unadulterated. Our customers our 


916 Pure 
ing Guide. Also wholesale list. 
sent free for asking postpaid. 
P“> eye opener; work of art, six colors; 
200 pictures. _ Senda 
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Per 
Bu. 


1GATE 


WHITE SWEET $ 


BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN---INVE 

The greatest forage plant that grows. Superior to all 
esafertilizer, Equalto Alfalfafor hay. Excels for pas- 
ture. Builds up worn-out soil quickly and produces im- 
iense crops, worth from $50 to $125 per acre. Easy to get 
r‘arted, grows everywhere, on all kinds of soil. Don’t 
delay writing for our Big 92-page free catalog and circue 
Jar giving full particulars. We can save you money on 
best tested guaranteed seed, Sample Free. Write today, 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 4 CLARINDA, iOWA 


Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow- 
big yielding, Reid's Yellow 
Dent, Johnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butcher, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for the free corn book 
giving full particulars, prices, etc. 
McGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA. 











Disco NORTHERN CROWN 


LFALE* comm, 


northern grown: registere« d stoc = 

Purity, Germination ant d Quality Guaranteed. 

Tested by State and U.S. Seed Laboratories 
—warranted to comply with all S Seed Laws. Send for 
Free sam ple Disco Registered Alfalta Seed sc Free copy Disce Alfaita 
Book telling how to grow alfalfa successfully everywhere. 
DAKOTA IMPROVED SEED CO., 25 Main St., Mitchell, $.D. (1 


BUY TREES AT WHOLESALE 


All Kinds—Fruit and Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens. New free catalog just 
out. We pay freight on all orders amounting to 
$10.00 or more. Write today. Address 
Wragg Nursery Company 


3904 University Ave. Moines, Iowa 














We Grow Them, Sell Direct, 
end Guarantee Satisfaction. 
CATALOG FREE, 


STRAND’S NURSERY, Box:;5, Taylors Falls, Minn. 





200 PLANTS POSTPAID $1.25 


with our book of instructions, ‘“‘How to 
Plant and Grow Them.”’ 100 Dunlap and 50 
each of two other choice varieties. Address 
J.L. TODD . os. t 
R.5. Box 4. Moines, lo sone 


CLOVER S52 


Per 
Bu. 
INVESTIGATE---Best and Cheapest Seeding Known. 
Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully 1-3 - hg a big 
bargain. Greatest hay and pasture combination grown. 
Write for Free Sample and $2-page catalog and circulars 
describing this wonderful grass mixture. Beats anything 
ou can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only best 
os od recieaned seed guaranteed. Write before advance. 
A. A. BERRY SEED Co., 








Box 504 Clarinda, lowe 


Evergreen Windbreaks and hedges will make 


your house and barns 
warmer—protect your orchards and increase your 
earnings. They area profitable investment. Over 
half a century of experience growing Evergreens. 
Write for free catalog. Kwvergreen Nursery 
Company. Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 


Pure Bred Seed Corn For Sale 


Reid's Yellow Dent, Iowa Gold Mine, Silver King 
Send for booklet. Breeders’ 








and Iowa Silver Mine. 
calendar free. 
E. P. Myriand & Sens, 


Onawa, Iowa 


what justice, what excuse can be found 
in sending it to a quarantined section? 
If it had to go as diseased stuff, or 
dangerous stuff, why should it be re- 
quired to carry a government veteri- 
narian’s certificate that it was in per- 
fect health? 

Besides these market conditions, 
there was an enormous extra expense 
connected with feeding stock at home 


in order to comply with quarantine 
regulations. For instance, I had a herd 
of seventy-one steers on a _ pasture. 


There was no feed except good, mar- 
ketable hay and unthreshed millet 
near the pasture, and, being prohibit- 
ed from hauling feed across the road, 
or moving stock across the road, we 
were obliged to feed this unthreshed 
millet at the rate of a ton and a half 
a day, the seed in which had a market 
value of $15, and the straw $7.50, and 
the seed was a damage to the cattle. 
Besides, it cost $2 a day to haul the 
feed to them. Had we been allowed 
to move this particular herd, we could 
have had them in other people’s stalk 
fields, where they would have done 
much better at a cost of exactly $2.13 
a day—a saving of exactly $22.37 a 
day. 

That no small amount of this in- 
convenience and expense has been un- 
necessary, and the methods pursued 
| farcical, there can not be the slightest 
| doubt. I know personally of not one 
case, but of many cases, under differ- 
ent veterinarians, where inspections 
have been merely a pretext to collect 
the fees and nothing else. I do not 
hesitate in making these statements, 
for the proof can easily be obtained. 
Certificates of health have been issued 
for stock by veterinarians who never 
went near the stock, but collected from 
$5 to $20 for writing the certificates. 
In these particular cases the veteri- 
narian’s slackness harmed no one. The 
stock was not diseased, and nobody 
ever suspected that it was diseased; 
and the veterinarians knew just as 
well that it was not diseased as they 
would have known if they had spent 
all day examining it, as there never 
had been a case of foot and mouth dis- 
ease within fifteen or twenty miles. 
Who cared if the veterinarian did not 
look at the stock? But why the fees? 
Why the restrictions? If a certificate 


was to be issued without inspection, 
50 cents would have been an ample 
fee. 100d physicans write prescrip- 


tions for this, and a veterinarian’s time 
surely is not more valuable. 

Within the last sixty days I have 
seen a government veterinarian tack 
his card on a car which had in it from 
three to six inches of dirty bedding 
and manure from stock that had been 
previously shipped. This card read: 
“Cleaned and disinfected date, by 
——.” The only thing the veteri- 
narian did to this car was to peek 
through the cracks. ‘lhe fee was close 
to $20 for about one hour's inspection 
that day. As far as the inspection was 
concerned, there was a good veteri- 
narian in easy reach who would have 
inspected the stock‘for five dollars or 
less. That these cars were sent in in 
filthy condition was not all. When 
they reached the market, the shipper 
was compelled to pay another two dol- 
lars and a half to have each of these 
cars disinfected after the stock was 
unloaded. The cars had not been dis- 
infected before being set in and load- 





ed. The stock carried a government 
veterinarian’s certificate of health. 
There never had been any disease 


within twenty miles. Why was disin- 
fection necessary; and, if necessary, 
what necessitated it, and who should 
have paid for it? This healthy stock 
could not have infected the cars. 

Are farmers always to blame who 
question the wisdom and necessity of 
many of the expensive restrictions un- 
der which they have been put for many 
months past? The regulations as they 
have existed, and as they have worked, 
have been an outrage upon producers 
and consumers, and they have played 
into the hands of packers and veteri- 
narians who have made untold mil- 
lions out of the situation, at the ex- 
pense of producers. Last fall, the out- 
look for profitable stock feeding was 
as good as the country has ever seen. 
The outcome has been most disas- 
trous, and for no reason except for the 
restrictions that have been placed up- 
on the handling of stock and the ad- 
vantage which has been taken of the 
Situation. 

The writers for the papers are prone 
to assume that everyone who objects 
to the authorities that be, and to their 





methods of operation, is necessarily 








an ignoramus, who knows nothing of 
the means by which disease is spread, 
nor the precautions necessary to pre- 
vent the spread of or the extermina- 
tion of contagious diseases. I am not 
objecting to the principles of quaran- 
tine, nor any reasonable means for 
the control of contagion. I believe I 


know something of the means by 
which diseases are spread, and the 


precautions necessary to prevent their 
spread. I have studied bacteriology 
and allied sciences as long as most 
veterinarians, and much longer than a 
very large proportion of them, and 
long enough to know that a _ veteri- 
narian who goes from stock yard to 
stock -yard over a large area of coun- 
try, without disinfecting in any man- 
ner, or even cleaning his shoes before 
passing from one yard to the next, 
may be a very efficient agent in carry- 
ing disease. There is not an animal in 
the country that needs quarantining 
against so much as some of these very 
veterinarians, who are supposed to 
be the embodied representatives of 
safety. 

I do not wish anything in this letter 
to be taken as reflecting in the least 
upon the good intention of the chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, or 
the head veterinarians who may be in 
charge of the work under him. I am 
well satisfied that the men at the head 
of this work are most sincere, and 
mean to do everything in their power 
for the good of the country; but this 
has not prevented a long list of abuses 
which have come through the actions 
of subordinates, and which have been 
the cause of the loss of millions of 
dollars to stock producers by unnec- 
essary restrictions. 

J. A. WARREN. 

Indiana. 


Remarks: Granting the correctness 
of all Mr. Warren says, the fact re- 
mains that the greater the delay in 
stamping out the disease, the greater 
the opportunity for abuses and graft. 
The injunction which stopped the kill- 
ing of stock in Illinois for a time, cost 
the farmers of that state many thou- 
sands of dollars, gave the disease more 
time to spread, and made more work 
for the veterinarians. In _ localities 
where the disease exists, sensible 
farmers will not fight the quarantine 
regulations, but will organize vigilance 
committees to see that the quarantine 
is strictly enforced, and in this way 
stamp out the disease in the shortest 
possible time. “It is a condition, not 
a theory, which confronts us.” What 
is needed is_ intelligent codperation 


with the veterinarians and men of in- } 


telligence and experience, like Mr. 
Warren, should organize their neigh- 
borhoods and put a stop to the care- 
lessness of veterinarians of the sort 
he describes.—Editor. 





Information Wanted— Corn 
and Cowpeas for Silage 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Several of my neighbors, and myself 
also, have silos. We have been talk- 
ing of planting cowpeas with corn this 
year, to put in next fall. What I want 
to know is: Is there a variety of peas 
that will climb the stalks like the old 
pole beans? Would they tangle up, 
and three or four bundles hang togeth- 
er, when cut with row-binder, making 
it very hard to handle? How do you 
think it would work to drop two grains 
of corn, one or two of cane, and the 
same of peas, in each hill? It might 
be that some of your subscribers have 
had experinece with this way of hand- 
ling silo feeds, and if you could give 
space to answer through your paper, 
I think it would be appreciated by 
great many, as I have heard a great 
deal of talk about trymg this plan. 


W. L. R. 
Chariton County, Missouri. 
Remarks: Ordinarily we advise corn 


alone for silage, for the northern half 
of the corn belt. Cowpeas seem to 
pay in parts of Kansas, Missouri, and 
southern Illinois. Wull those of our 
readers who mix them with corn for 
Silage, give this man the benefit of 
their experience? 


Gold Medal Seed Corn Pure bred Reid’s Yellow 








Dent, $2.50 per bu. in 
ear. Extra select, 4 grains tested from each ear, $5 
per bu. Silver King, 83 per bu. My customers get 


the benefit of my 25 years’ experience. I grow and 
handle every bushel and ship on approval. W. P. 
COON, Seed Corn Expert, Ames, Iowa. 


CLOVER SEED—MEDIUM RED ONLY 








1914 crop. Direct from farm ou. Write for 
delivered price. E.E. VOORHEES, Biandinsville, Il. 
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Planet Jr 
Seeder :W heel Hoe 


. Planet Jr tools save time, 
lighten labor, and get bigger, 
better crops at less cost. De- 
signed by a practical farmer 
and manufacturer with over 
40 years’ experience. Lasta 
lifetime, 


Fully guaranteed. 


No. 25 Planet Jr Com. 

\ bined Hill and Drill 
Seeder, Double 

eel Hoe, 

Cultivator 

and 


A splendid combination for the 
family garden, onion grower, or 
large gardener. Isa perfect seed- 
er, and combined double and single 
wheel-hoe. Unbreakable steel 
frame. Capacity — 2 acres a day, 


No. 17 Planet Jr Single 
Wheel Hoe 


The highest type of Single 
Wheel Hoe made. Light but 
strong, and can be used by man, 
woman, or boy. Will do all the 
cultivation in your garden in the 
easiest, quickest and best way. 
Indestructible steel frame. 

72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) ek 

Describes 55 tools including Seeders 


1H 
Horse Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and Beet-Cult ivators. 
Write postal for it. 


S L ALLEN & CO 


Box 1108W Philadelphia Pa 





Write today for our catalogue and set 
of natural color post cards, from reab 
yhotographs, showing Everbeare 
\% ing Strawberry fields in fullfrai ak 
AN A rod square set has t spring, be 
F quarts the same and fall. Yo : 
can do as well EX IRAs We will in- 
clude a large pkt f Gardner Strain 
Crimson Giant radish and prizetaker 
onion seed with ca e and post 
cards, all without ¢ e, if you 
write at once. 

THE GARDNER NURSERY CO. 
Gox O26, Osage, lows 


SEED CORN 


I purchased at the Iowa State Corn Show at Ames, 
Iowa, 1913 all the Grand Champion Sweep- 
stakes Corn. The bushel cost $175.(W. 10 ears $71.0, 
30 ears $30. 1914 show 1 paid $52.00 for another buebel 
and 37.00 for 30 ears. I am offering the produce of 
this corn at $3.50 and $5.00 per bu. crated in the tar. 
Money back if not satisfied. Send for free catalog. 
Cc. L. PASSMORE, Prophetstown, Hl. 

a 


Sweet Clover Seed 


Our Specially Treated Seed will show per 
cent to 98 per cent germination. Sow ten pounds 
or less of our seed and secure a good stand. 

White Biennial variety—Hulled #14 per bushel 





















—five bushel lots $13.50. Yellow Biennial $12 per 
bushel. All new treated seed. Samples on Te 
quest. Order quick while stock lasts. 
Dadant & Sons, Box B, Hamilton. Ill. 
nice Aas 
New crop tested seed. Guaranteed t to oe sfy = 
money refunded. Also Sweet Clover, Alt oe . oh 
at farmers 


Seed grains, Silver King Seed Corn, et Sail 
prices. Catalog and samples free. Hofier See 


Co., Nora Springs, Iowa. EE 


REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED ¢ coRN 


Carefully selected and dried in our 











per bushel in crates; $2.50shelled. If! ee coo 
reliable seed, order now and send for our I!lustra 

catalog, which is full of information. ul 
JONES BROS., Seaton. Hl. 








GOOD recleaned, not (rng 

ALFALFA seed. Write forsamples & pr 

J. JACOBSON, Form sé 0. 

lowa 103 Pedigreed >d Oats 

an early white oat. $1.00 per bu. in 10 bu. lous, Se 
RANK FOX, Dallas € enter, I 

SWEE SEED—White oan large ea 
nial yellow. rices anc ( 

on request. E. BARTON, Box 2, 

CLOVER Falmouth, Ky. 


nt 
Clover-Medium Red 
Direct from farmers around Burlington. Recle Wis. 


extra good. Write BURLINGTON FEED C0., Burlington, 


TREES AND PLANTS DELIVERED Liga 


by parcel post, send for calalogue. HUM 
NURSERY CO., Humboldt, —- 
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San Jose Scale 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

{ have a young apple orchard just 
beg inning to bear. A number of the 
trees are covered with San Jose scale. 
What can I do to save the trees?” 

In order to kill the San Jose scale, 
our correspondent must get to work 
promptly and spray before the buds 
begin to swell. After the leaves come 
out, it is practically impossible to do 
effective work against Sar Jose scale. 
it will simplify matters if our corre- 
spondent will prune his trees before 
he begins to spray. Probably the most 
practical spray is lime-sulphur. It will 
be most convenient for our correspond- 
ent to buy a commercial brand of lime- 
sulphur from one of the spray manu- 
facturers. Most of these brands are 
diluted with from eight to ten parts 
of water when used against San Jose 
scale. Our correspondent can make a 
lime-sulphur solution for himself from 
twenty-one pounds of stone lime 
(burned), eighteen pounds of flowers 
of sulphur, and fifty gallons of water. 
Place in a kettle or something of the 
sort, in which boiling may be done, 
five or six gallons of water and the 
eighteen pounds of sulphur. Add a 
small quantity of lime, and start the 
fire. Keep on adding the lime gradu- 
ally until it has all been added. After 
the lime has been slaked, add enough 
water so that the mixture can boil in 
good shape, and boil for from three- 
quarters of an hour to an hour. At 
the finish, add enough water to make 
fifty gallons of spray. This spray will 
make the trees white. It is very strong, 
end may prove irritating to the face 
and hands. It should not be put in 
copper vessels. The average person 
who has but little spraying to do had 
best depend on the commercial prep- 
arations. Now is the tjme to get the 
best of all scales. 





Chinch Bug Experience 
Wanted 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There are a few questions upon 
which I would like not only your opin- 
ion, but would like the practical ex- 
perience of your readers. For the past 
few years, we have been sorely op- 
pressed with dry weather and chinch 
bugs. For several years previous to 
this, we had had no bugs, and our 
crops were good, but they have come 
in upon us the past two years in nuin- 
bers far exceeding anything we had 
ever experienced. Our main crop has 
been corn, and we might say second- 
ary, winter wheat and oats, but oats is 
not a very paying crop in this locality. 
Wheat has made a good yield the past 
two years, but some pieces of it have 
been destroyed by the bugs. The corn 
has been very seriously injured, the 
bugs coming off of the wheat at har- 
vest time, and cleaning fields clean 
Where they were not fought back and 
held in check until they began to fly; 
but after they get large enough to fly, 
then they overrun the fields and dam- 
age the grain very seriously about ear- 
ing time. How long the bugs and dry 
weather are going to last, we can not 
tell, but we have begun to turn our 
attention to other crops which are 
more bug and drouth resistant. Soy 
beans and cowpeas are being raised 


quite extensively, and do well, and I 
fee] that we probably could make fur- 
ther improvement by growing cane, 


katir, milo, Jerusalem corn, feterita, 
and Sudan grass. Some of these vari- 
eties have been raised in this locality 
to a limited extent, but we have got a 
ereat deal to learn about them in order 
to give success. Would like to be in- 
formed as to whether the bugs will 
work on any of these, and which ones 
are considered the most profitable; 
st how thick in the row they should 
= planted, and how close the rows 
should be together. Would it be of ad- 
Vantage to mix beans and peas with 
any of these, and drill them in the 
Same row, for ensilage? I understand 
that some of these crops have been 
used for ensilage with results about 
€qual to corn, and also corn and beans 
have been used in certain localities 
With suecess for ensilage. If Sudan 
oe is used, should it be northern or 
an grown for. central Illinois? 
: > are using alfalfa somewhat, and it 
oes well where handled properly. The 
liajority of our last year’s seeding of 
timothy and clover was killed out; the 
ormer by the bugs, and the latter by 
the drouth. 


There is another question I would 





like discussed: Some have claimed 
that by using the disk pulverizer ex- 
clusively, and without plowing at all, 
they have succeeded in holding the 
moisture better and raising better 
crops than where the ground was 
plowed. If any have had experience 
along this line, would like to hear of 
either their successes or failures. We 
must work out new plans by new crops 
and new methods, or have a return to 
our old conditions. 
Ss. M. 
Greene County, Illinois. 


Remarks: On page 482 of our issue 
of March 19th, we have an article 
on chinch bugs which answers some 
of our correspondent’s questions. As 
we understand it, chinch bugs cause 
the greatest damage to corn when they 
migrate on foot from recently har- 
vested small grain fields in July. At 
that time their migration may be 
checked by dust or oil barriers. Later, 
when their wings become full grown, 
this method of fighting them off is not 
so successful, but the greatest danger 
is past by this time. 

All grasses, like corn, sorghum, small 
grain, and timothy, seem to be liable 
to. damage, while the legumes, such as 
alfalfa, cowpeas, soy beans, clover, 
etc., are free. There is a probability 
that a sorghum and cowpea or sor- 
ghum and soy bean mixture would be 
entirely free from attack. At any 
rate, several of our Missouri readers 
who planted cowpeas and soy beans 
in -their corn, found that corn which 
had cowpeas or soy beans in the 
hills was free from attack. We would 
suggest that our correspondent mix 
six parts of Whippoorwill cowpeas or 
Mammoth Yellow soy beans with one 
part of Amber sorghum, and broadcast 
or drill in thickly at the rate of one 
to one and a half bushels per acre. He 
might experiment also with feterita 
and Sudan grass, but with seed at the 
present prices, we prefer ordinary Am- 
ber sorghum. 





Directions for Spraying 
Apples 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For each 100 gallons of water, use 
four pounds of arsenate of lead and 
three gallons of lime-sulphur solution. 
First take the amount of arsenate of 
lead required for the capacity of your 
sprayer tank, and to this add a small 
quantity of water to thin the lead to 
the consistency of cream, and pour 
this into the tank, stirring thoroughly; 
then add the proper amount of lime- 
sulphur solution, keeping all well 
mixed until of uniform color. Keep 
well agitated while spraying. 

The first application should be made 
when the blooms show pink, and de- 
fore the blossoms open. 

The second application should be 
made when 90 per cent of the blooms 
have fallen, and before the calyxes 
have closed. 

The third application should be 
made ten to fifteen days later, or about 
the time the codling moths are laying 
their first eggs. 

The fourth application should be 
made, in the southern part of Iowa, 
about the 10th of July; in central 
Iowa, about the 15th of July, and far- 
ther north about the 20th. This will 
vary somewhat as the season is early 
or late, but should be made before the 
second or late brood of moths begins 
to hatch. 

Remember to weigh and measure 
your materials, and to know the Ca- 
pacity of your tanks. 

To avoid spray injury at the time 
of the third or fourth spraying—if the 
weather should be very warm, say 90 
to 95 degrees—reduce the lime-sulphur 
solution to two and one-half gallons 
to 100 gallons of water. In case of 
higher temperature, perhaps two gal- 
lons of lime-sulphur would be safer. 

The spray should be applied under 
good pressure, covering all parts of 
the tree as with paint, and at the 
same time allow as little te drip as 
possible, as much of the poison will 
be lost by the drops of water carrying 
off the finer particles. 

Be on time. Better be two days early 
than half a day late, as frequently the 
poor results are due to delay in start- 
ing to spray at the right ime. Spray 
whether you have a crop or not, as this 
is the best insurance you can havefor 
the mext year’s crop. 

. O. GARRETT. 

Secretary Iowa Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





NEW GROP TESTED SEEDS 


SOLD DIRECT TO FARMERS 


PRICES GOOD FOR ONE WEEK 
MENTION THIS PAPER AND DATE WHEN ORDERING 





TERMS—Cash with order. All goods sold subj 


they may be returned wi 
careful inspection and test. 


Per Equals 

100 per 

Sow Seed ‘60 lbs.) Ibs. bu. 
ledium Red—Iowa Phiet... 3.50 $19.00 $11.40 

. 18.00 10.80 













pe “* Choice or St’d ... 17.00 10.20 
Mammoth Red—iow a Shield. .-. 20.00 12.00 
Fancy .....-.- - 19.00 11.40 

is “ Choice or St’'d......... 18.00 10.90 
Alsike—Iowa Shield—........------.... 19.00 11.40 
SS .. 18.00 10.80 

sg Choice or Standard -. 17.00 10.20 


Alfalfa—lowa Shield... _. 19.00 11.40 


Make =... 18.00 10.50 





n3 Choice or Standard... . 17.00 10.20 

< Dakota Grown.......-- 20.00 12.00 

7 Ly | See 20.00 12.00 
White—Shield -.. 1b. 40.00 24.00 
ee eee ‘Ib. 40e 3500 21.00 
Crimson—Fancy .......--.-----.---- Ib. 30e 12.5 7.50 
Sweet—Yellow Annual (60 Ibs.)..... 12 007.20 
Officinalis, Yellow (60 Ibs.).. 23.00 13.80 

in hull (301bs.)... 21.00 6.50 

“* White, in hull (30 Ibs. )-- .. 22.00 6.60 

ey hulled (40 Iba. ) -- 26.50 15.90 
Timothy—lIowa Shield .. . 9.00 1.05 
a i ae .. $00 3.60 
Iowa Standard ................. 7.00 8.15 

















t to i by If not satisfactory 

thin 15 days and the money paid et be ss This gives time for 

Per Equals 

= = 

Timothy and Alsike Mixed (50 lbs. ms st, 00 8 .. ‘00 

- Blue Grass—Hancy.......-.- 00 1.68 

Iowa ‘Ghieid.. 1.96 

Red Top—Fancy Cleaned -. 4.29 

ard Grass................ 2.45 

Perennial Rye Grass 1.40 

Italian Rye Grass ... — 
a lL. 

Lawn Grasse—Evergreen (15 Ibs.)__-.-. 2.85 

“Suburban Home......... 2:70 

2.35 

¢ 15 

: Towa Shield. ae | 1.50 

i Kenney’s Impr’d.. 700 63.5 

(Cane in ton lots, 25¢ per 100 ibs. less) 

Gueaw (00 30 lbs a ..per lb. 60e 50.00 15.09 

Essex Rape—(50 Tbs. )......--. 12.50 | 6.25 

Mile W Maize—Red seed (56 lbs.)........ 3.00 1.48 

Feterita—(56 \bs. ).. _— 3) 1.96 

Kaffir Corn—White (56 Ibs.) . 30 1.8 

Sand V etch—(60 |bs.)_..-.........- . 15.00 9.00 

Cow Peas—New Era (60 Ibs. )-- 6.00 §=3.60 

*“* Whippoorwill . 660 3.39 

Field iit (60 Ibs. ).. 6.50 3.0 

| ee . 500 3.00 

Soja Beans—( 60 ‘Tbs. | aE. 5.00 =. 3.00 


BAGS FREE—Seed is a on board cars at Des Moines. Purchaser pays express or freight ov 
mai! charges. Parcel te rate to all points in Towa is five cents for container and one cent per uel 


for seed. Catalogue of seed 


grain free on request. 


Dept. D. 2 


Des Moines, lowa 











produces Ideal Seed Corn. 


Germination Guaranteed; 10 days trial. 


Funk’s Seed Succeeds 


Because Funk’s System of breeding, examination, selection, grading, drying, butting and 
tipping and the Funk Seed Co’s unrivaled tempered storage facilities coupled with the Funk 
Farm’s immense area—25,000 corn belt acres—to draw from, all unite to secure @ result which 


Would it not seem that the superiority of Funk’s, over cheaper commercial and home- 


grown seed was proven when, in over 1,200 separate cases—covering aimost the entire corn 
growing area in the world—it actually produced an average increase of over15 bu. per acre. 


Ideal Seed Corn—Tests 96 to 100% 


, Graded for edge drop planter. Five varieties of 
includi pecial ENSILA SEED 





corn—on the ear or sh 


Funk’s Farm Facts 


If breeding counts, and almost every 
farmer has found out that it does, Funk’s 
12 years of careful mating for high yields 
should give you an increase in corn and 
oats equal in value to the interest on or rent 
of your land. 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., 


1508 W. 


Send Today 


For Funk’s free illustrated corn book. 
It gets right down to the facts, figures 
and real basis of increased yields even in 
the face of a gradually decreasing soil fer- 
tility. Besides corn we sell seed oats, wheat, 
alfalfa, clover and all farm seeds. 


Washington St., Bloomington, Iil. 


























Crop Notes 


Page County, Iowa, March 15—We have 
had six weeks of the worst roads that 
this country has ever experienced. The 
gumbo on the bottoms, and the clay on 
the hills, have just rolled on the wheels 
and fallen in big chunks, until the roads 
look like an old slough dug up with ant- 
hills. The mail men are having it hard. 
Wheat and grass are in good condition, so 
next summer we will forget about these 
bad roads.—Lenus Hagglund. 


Putnam County, Ind., March 12—Wheat 
looking fine. Larger acreage than usual 
sown. Hog cholera scarce. Ideal spring 
weather. Some plowing for corn. Large 
acreage of corn will be put out. Sowing 
oats and clover now in order; so is the 
making of maple syrup, which is of fine 
quality.—I. C. 





Vinton County, Ohio—Weather fine, 
with prospects of early spring. Farmers 
plowing sod, and finishing getting up their 
wood, and preparing for general farm 
work. Feed scarce and high. No foot 
and mouth disease in our county. Great 


many farms selling their stock hogs con 
account of high price of feed, and low 
price of hogs. Now is the time to stay in 
the business. Fruit seems to have come 
through the winter all right so far.—Ed, 
B. Roberts. 








EEDS INCREASE YOUR YIELDS by 
planting mv improved large yielding Idaco. Yellow 
Deas, White King corn. White Bonanza, Emperor 
William New Victory Oats, Oderbrucker Barley. 
Catalog, Samples Free. Allen Joslin, Holstein, Iowa, 


Northern Sudan Grass Seed Free 


from Johnson grass. Grown from Kansas State Agr 
College seed, 2 lbs. 90c, 6 Ibs. $2.40, 10 Ibs. $3.75, 20 Ibs 
$7.00, all prepaid. M.T. Brown & Son, Gridley, Kas 








Early Amber Cane Seed 


One year from seed bouse; $1.00 per bu. f. 0. b., 
bags 15c extra; sample, 5c. 


6. P. GELMORE, Austin, Neb. 


Cleaned Kentucky Biue Grass Seed 


__.Write for sample and prices. 
L. B. VANCE, R. No. 2, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


’ 

500 Bushels Reid’s Yellow Dent 
Seed Corn. High yielding, prize winning strain, 
$2.25 per bushel. 

Fr. W. BISBEE, TURIN, IOWA 
JATRA select Kherson seed oats—Big 
yYielder and early. Recieaned and graded. Price 

30e; bags free. EDD H. ATEN, Humeston, Iowa. 














SEED POTATOES 


Fancy northern grown stock. Superior to home 
grown in earliness and yielding qualities. 
early and main crop varieties. 
germ. 


Best extra 
Strong and vital 
Not frozen in cold storage. 


PRICES FOR ONE WEEK ONLY BU. 10 BU. 









Irish Cobbler.. 
Rural New Yorker.. 


UPI. cccce cece cece cesccteeedsseocsces : a — 
pe a ara 1.00 
1OWA SEED CO., Dept. 52, Des iicieee, oon 





Genuine 


White Sweet Clover 


Sudan Grass, Alfalfa Seed, Alsike and 
Timothy, Macaroni wheat, pure Khersen 
oats, White Shonen oats, Swedish Select 
oats, garden seed, million catalpa trees, roses all 
colors. Set of dishes and spoon free. 

Biair, Neb. 


Box 2, 


pine ts yr 
Prices decidediy 
lower. Buy be- 
fore advance and ‘save speney, Get whe A 
and free samples of our lowa 
ar ond ees rt 7 Alfa Aine Alsike, 
. Save: money bing : 
ave mon y wis! = once, 
SEED CO., Gox } 


Pascal’s Reid’s Yellow Dent and Funk’s 90-Day 
seed corn sold on approval. Price in ear $3.00 per 
bushel; shelled $2.50. Address 
D. L. PASCAL, De Witt, lows 


SEED CORN i1crease your yields by 


planting my improved 

Ida County Yellow Dent; White King, the corn that 

will mature and outyield other varieties. 10,000 acres 

planted in lowa and adjoining states last year, and 

every farmer more than pleased. Seed early picked. 
Tests 98% to 100%. Gatelog and an free. 

LLEN JOSLIN Holstein, Fowa 


ALFALFA‘T= 


99% germination, $10.00. 

ern grown. oumenneh sg No seed. 

etter. Have Turkestan Alfalfa; Sweet Clover. Timothy; 

grass seed of all : = for our latest 60-page book 

on growing Alfalfa, 92- log and samples, Al’ 
Free. We can nawe oer ne money. Write token. 

&. A. BERRY SEED CO., GBoxi0i CLARINDA, iowa 


HEW TIMOTHY SEEB 


1914 crop from new meadow. Recileaned, $3.75 per 
bu,, including bags, f. 0. b. Des Moines. 


N. B. ASHBY, a f, Des Moines, iowa 


AYE | BROS., 


CLOVE 
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“35 BUSHELS MORE PER ACRE” 


The field illustrated below was cul- 
tivated exclusively with the 


TOWER CULTIVATOR 


Note the ground is clean and level, 
notwithstanding the wet season. 


——- 















—_—— 





Judge W. B. Quarton, Algona, lowa, writes 
as follows: 

“I have been doing some little experimenting 
with your surfacecultivators the last three years. 
I am sending you two photographs to demon- 
strate the difference in fields where the TOWER 
SYSTEM was used and where it was pot. Both 
fields were planted on thesame day. thesameseed 
as used and they were plowed the same num 
ber of times and about the same time. The one 
field is just across the road from the other. The 
yield where the TOWER cultivator was used was 
75 bushels to the acre; the yield where the shovel 
cultivator was used was 40 bushels to the acre. 
During the corn plowing season the ground was 
wet, but we had no trouble using the Tower cul- 
tivator when we could use any other cultivator. 
I am much pleased with the results attained with 
the TOWER. We used the TOWER just as you 
instructed us to do and had no trouble, BvuT ON 


THE CONTRARY found it much easier on man and 
teams than shovels.” 

Every corn grower should send to us for 
our ‘Twentieth Century Corn Culture,’ which 
gives further particulars about the above 
experiment on pages 20 and 22. It is free. 
Address 


J. D. TOWER & SONS CO., Sth St., Mendota, Ill. 











There is a New Booklet 


fully illustrated, 
concerning the 
why and where- 
fore ot 


Dixon’s 
Graphite 
Automobile 
Lubricants 


To car and truck owners this book 





is an invaluable guide to the kind of 
lubrication that prevents wear, lessens 
noise and makes for economy and 
efliciency. Will you spend today one 
eent for Booklet No. 46-G? 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established 1827 Jersey City, N. J. 





































Best For Farm Use 
Vitrified tile that are good for centurics 
of service in draining your land. 
Practically unbreakable. Wil 
never clog if put in properly. 
Iowa’s Standard 
Shale Tile 
_Adel Irontile are vit- 
/ rified until the : 
/ entirely closed 
antee them 
frost-proof. 
They are uniform in size with a 
smooth surface to increase the velocity o : water flowing 
through them. No under-burned or over-burned tile 
er. ——— ap L oo Rg -) } 
‘ade oi high quality of rock shale, found only in a fe’ ces. 
oF BRR EL DRAIN TILE ARE ALL FULL yee 
rite for our 


Irontile costs you no more than other kinds. 
of Clay Products, today ddress 
PRODUCTS Co, 
Adel, lowa 





ADEL CLAY 


_ 905 Main St. 
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Navel Disease, Joint Ill, or 
Scours in Newly Born 


Animals 


The time of year is fast approaching 


when many newly born animals will 
die of navel disease or joint ili. This 
disease is commonest among colts, but 
also troubles calves and lambs, and 
possibly pigs. In calves, the symp- 
toms are commonly white scours. 
Below we repeat suggestions pub- 


lished last year, which are still up to 
date: 

It seems that the navel of the young 
animal at birth furnishes a favorite 
entrance place for filth germs, and 
that when once these germs get into 
the body, death is almost sure to fol- 
low unless skilled veterinary assist- 
ance is called in at once. Sometimes 
these germs find their way into a 
young animal’s body before birth, but 
oftentimes infection does not take 
place until after birth. 

The only satisfactory method of 
handling this disease is to put the ani- 
mal which is soon to give birth to 
young into a perfectly clean place. 
Mares or cows should be put into a 
box stall that has been cleaned and 
thoroughly disinfected. The very 
cleanest of bedding should be used, 
and the bedding should be frequently 
changed. A good disinfectant is a 5 
per cent solution of coal tar dip, or 
carbolic acid crystals. Shortly before 
fcaling or calving, as the case may be, 
the tail and rear parts of the mother 
should be washed off with a disinfect- 
ing solution. 

Concerning treatment of the foal at 
this time, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has the following 
statement to make: 

“The foal when dropped should be 
put on clean bedding. In any event, 
the cord of the foal should be washed 
in a disinfecting solution and tied at 
about one and a half inches from the 
navel, with a band or string which has 
previously been soaked in disinfecting 
solution. The navel cord is then sev- 
ered about one-half inch below the 
band, with a pair of sharp scissors, 
and again disinfected. The ligature 
should, however, ont be tightened until 
pulsation of the vessels in the cord 
has ceased. The stump of the cord is 
then painted with a strong carbolic 
acid solution, tincture of iodine, or a 
mixture of equal parts of tincture of 
iodine and_ glycerine. The stump 
should be washed daily with a disin- 
fectant, and either painted with iodine 
mixture or carbolic acid, or dusted 
with some reliable antiseptic healing 
powder. The parchment-like’ dried 
stump may be cut off after five days, 
and the navel wound washed with a 
disinfecting solution and dusted with 
powder until healed.” 

Doctor Alexander, of the Wisconsin 
station, has the following recommend- 
ation: 

“Remove and burn all 
manure. Cleanse and scrape the 
floor; then saturate it with a hot 1-50 
solution of coal tar dip disinfectant or 
a solution of four ounces of sulphate 
of copper to one gallon of hot water. 
Rub and cleanse the walls with a sim- 
ilar solution of coal tar dip or a 1-1,000 
solution of corrosive sublimate. Clean 


loose litter 


the ceiling in the same way; then ap- 
ply to the walls and ceiling freshly 
made lime whitewash to each gallon 
of which has been added one-third of 
a pound of chloride of lime. Cover the 
floor with fresh, dry, planing mill 
shavings, in preference to any other 


bedding material.” 

These directions apply to the prep- 
aration of the box stall for the mare 
which is soon to foal. The following 
directions have special reference to 
the calf or young foal after birth: 

“When the foal has been born and 
cared for, and the afterbirth of the 
mare has been cleared away, move the 
mare and foal to a second box stall 
prepared as was the first. Then clean 
out, disinfect, and whitewash the stall 
just vacated, and put in fresh, dry, 
clean shavings, in readiness for the re- 
ception of the next mare. The mare 
must always occupy a clean, freshiy 
prepared box stall, which should be 
perfectly ventilated and as sunny as° 
possible. After the navel cord is sev- 
ered, saturate the stump immediately 
with the following disinfectant: Pow- 
dered corrosive sublimate, two drams; 
boiled water, one pint. When it has 
cooled, color the solution with two 
drams of tincture of iron, label the 
bottle ‘Poison,’ and keep it out of the 
way of children. Repeat the applica- 


| tion twice daily until the cord shrivels, 
drops off, and no raw spot remains. To 
keep the solution from blistering the 
foal’s belly, use carbolized vaseline or 
unsalted lard around the navel before 
making the first application.” 

In spite of all precautions, some ani- 
mals will die of the disease because of 
infection before birth. Probably it is 
not worth while to take such extensive 
precautions as described in the fore- 


ous loss has been experienced in pre- 
vious years. It is always well, how- 
ever, to have surroundings ag clean 2s 
possible at the time of birth of any 
young animal. 


Tanned Hide Which is Stiff 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Will you please publish a recipe 
for tanning a cow hide to make a robe? 
I tried a recipe I have, but the hide is 
getting hard and stiff. There was 
something lacking to soften the hide 
after it was tanned.” 


Had our correspondent signed his 
name, we could have referred him to 
several articles which we have pub- 
lished in recent issues, giving ful) di- 
rections for tanning hides, both for 
robes and for leather. From these he 
could have found out what to do. If 
we had our correspondent’s name, we 
could answer his inquiry by letter and 
give him a more satisfactory reply 
than we can through the paper, after 
having published so much material on 
this same subject recently. Once 
again, we ask those who wish to take 
advantage of our information service 
to sign their names and addresses to 
letters of inquiry. Neither the name 
nor the address of a correspondent is 
published in answering his inquiry if 
he does not wish it. 

Cow or steer hides from an old ani- 
mal are pretty sure to be a little stiff 
unless they are fleshed down to about 
half of their original thickness. Pos- 
sibly our correspondent did not leave 
the hide in the tanning mixture long 








foregoing except on farms where seri- | 





enough to cure it thoroughly. When 
a hide is taken out of the tanning 
mixture for the last time, it shou!d be 
thoroughly washed in warm soapsuds. 
As soon as it gets partially dry, start 
the working process, and keep this up 
until it is entirely dry, when it should 
be soft and pliable. Two men can 
work a hide by pulling it around qa 
square post. Neatsfoot oil should be 
rubbed into the skin while it is being 
worked. It is possible that a good 
application of this will improve the 
stiffness of the hide our correspondent 
has tanned. 


Hogs and Alfalfa in New 
Mexico 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The experience of R. C. Sowder, of 
Picacho, New Mexico, is typical of 
well regulated hog growing in this sec- 
tion. He started with hogs in May, 
19183, with ten brood sows and two 
large type Poland China boars, invest- 
ing in all $227. Being a, business farm- 
er, he keeps careful account of his 
operations. 

In December, 1914, Mr. Sowder mar- 
keted eighty-one hogs, and had previ- 
ously sold thirty-seven. The 118 head 
averaged 181 pounds, and netted 7 
cents a pound, making a total of 
$1,495.06. Twenty head were butch- 
ered for home use. January Ist of this 
year he had on hand thirty-three brood 
sows and 157 shotes, a net Increase of 
316 head since May, 1913. The May, 
1915, litter is likely to exceed 150 pigs. 

The alfalfa pasture is divided into 
lots, and the hogs are moved as condi- 
tions require. After a lot has been 
grazed, it is usually mowed before it 
is irrigated. The hay thus saved is 
used for winter feed, the hogs eating 
the hay out of the stack without any 
waste. Under this system, hog farm- 
ing is carried on with little expense 
for hired help. 





A. M. HOVE. 
New Mexico. 








ns Gay) 
Scot-D oof SPARK PLUG 


A plug designed to 
give the biggest, 
fattest, hottest 
spark the current 
can create, and 
with unfailing reg- 
ularity. 

J-M construction is 
proof against short- 
circuit, compression 
leakage and break 
For 14 years it has held 





down. 
the preference of the hard-to-suit 
plug buyer. We absolutely guar- 


antee your satisfaction. Sizes for 


all cars and motorcycles 


Ask your hardware or accessory 
dealer. 





Price 75c 











3-M Dry Batteries 
J-M Automobile Tape 
J-M Packing and 

S. A. E. Gaskets 











REATER, as an assurance of satisfac- 

tion, than even the most complete 
written guarantee, is J-M RESPONSI- 
BILITY. The logical outgrowth of more 
than half a century’s progress, achieve- 
ment and business integrity. 


OTHER J-M AUTO ACCESSORIES 
J-M Narco Tire and Top 
Repair Materials 
J-M Tire Pump 
“Noark” Enclosed Fuses 
J-M Fire Extinguisher G-P Muffler Cut-Out 


Write for booklets 





Model “J” \ 

A thoroughly reliable, efficient 
automobile signal that is always 
heard and never ignored. 
Nothing to get out of order. Posi- 
tively the most economical horn you 
can buy because it requires no cur- 
renttorun. Is operated by hand. 


We guarantee this Model ae Long 
Horn to give permanent satisfaction. 
a new horn. 


If at any time a part 
Ask your hardware or 


proves defective, we will 
do more than repair it, 
we guarantee to give you 
accessory dealer. PRICE 














2998 
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Onions for Home Gardens 
It has been commonly supposed that 
the so-called “new onion culture” is 
available only for the man with a 


greenhouse. Such is not the case, 
powever. Seed of Prizetaker onions 
may be sown in a shalow box in the 
Kitch n, and given a few days of heat 
on the back of the range, later giving 
them a sunny place in the window, and 


the young plants will grow verv rap- 
‘iv. When we plant the seeds by the 
middie of March, they make good, 
stocky steins by the time we can set 
them in the ground. The plants are 
jeft to grow fairly crowded, and if they 
seem to grow too tall and spindling, 
they are cut back. They are clipped, 
poth top and root, before being set in 
the ground. At that time, the stems 
are nearly as large as pencils, and they 
have passed the stage of being injured 
much by insects. This is the surest 
vay to grow onions for home use. Set 
the plants four to six inches apart in 
ihe rows; and the rows should be fif- 
teen inches apart, to allow room to 
cultivate between. Fight the weeds, 
and keep the ground meliow through- 
out the growing season. 

The large onions, like Prizetaker 
and Giant Gibraltar, never seem to do 
well when the seed is sown directly in 
the ground. It does not appear to be 
because the season is not long enough, 
but rather that the seeds and young 
plants do not find the cold, wet earth 
congenial to their development. Start- 
ing the plants and setting them out 
early seems to be a different story. 
Although IT set the Spanish plants al- 
most as early as the seed of Southport 
or Danvers is sown, the little bulbs in- 
variably comence growth at once, and 
keep it up until the latter part of Au- 
gust. The Prizetaker always ripens in 
August, the Gibraltar a week or ten 
days later. Ailsa Craig is a new sort 
that has been highly praised. 

Cc. H. CHESLEY. 

New Hampshire. 


Effective Ditch Dam 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 12th, you 
discussed the use of dams and sewer 
pipe for filling tp gulleys in fields. I 
believe you are right, and that your 
sheme is a very good one. Many 
ot our southern Iowa farms are wash- 
ing away very rapidly. I have heard 
oe land owner in Woodbury county 
state that what was a cow path five 
years ago is now a gully ten feet deep 
in places. This farmer has found the 
problem more serious because the gul- 
ly is now beginning to divide, and 
what was once a large field must be 
cultivated in three parts. 

i believe your plan more expensive 
than need be. I lived for a few years 
in Nebraska, where we depended upon 
ponds built in ravines to furnish us 
With water for our live stock. We 
found that even on the prairie, these 
ponds would fill up in a few years. If 
We built them below a plowed field, 
they would oftentimes be filled with 
geod, rich soil after one or two good 
Tains. 

The ponds were built with drag 
Scrapers and teams, and when the 
pond would fill up with dirt we would 
build the dam higher. We used no con- 
rete core wall as you suggest. These 
fams never failed by leaking, but 
vhen the water got high enough to 
Tia over the top of the dam, it would 
Soon be washed out. To protect the 
fam, we would dig a wide, shallow 
tench around on the hillside, as far 
‘way from the end of the dam as we 
‘ould get it; we would build the dam 
‘we or three feet higher than the bot- 
tm of this trench, so that all the wa- 
ft that entered the pond after it was 
fll would eseape through this trench, 
Md net run over the top of the dam. 
We usually built these dams four feet 
Yide on top, and about four times as 
Vide on the bottom as they were high. 

It seems to be it would be well to 
Motect the dam by a wide, shallow 
wg around the ends. In most places 
"*se could be built with very sloping 
fides, so that it would not bother in 
vowing. When you put your sewer 
Pipe through the dam, it should run up 

€ ravine several feet above the dam, 
that when you had to build the 
~ higher, you could build on the ma- 

‘tial that had washed into the pond. 
Ms en the dam is raised in this way, 
be waterial should be placed on the 
} er slope. Im most places in Iowa, 
ue grass can be sown on these lower 











slopes, and it will keep them from 
washing. 

I attended a meeting of the iowa 
State Drainage Association, at Web- 
ster City, the latter part of February, 
and found out that some Iowa farmers 
know a good deal about saving the soil 
that is washed down from the hillside. 
David Meredith, Jasper county, said he 
never ailowed the water from his hill- 
side to be carried away from his farm 
through an open ditch, without giving 
the soil a chance to settle out ef it. 
He says he would then let the water 
into a tile, and carry it away without 
losing any of his farm. By saving the 
soil this way, he has filled up one wide 
ravine to a depth of several feet, with 
soil which washed onto his farm from 
a neighbor’s field. 

I have been told that in one of the 
counties in the southern part of the 
state, a farmer has filled several large 
gulleys by this plan. To keep the soil 
on the hillsides, he has laid out his 
fields so that he can plow on contour 
lines—that is what an engineer says. 
It looked to me as if he had followed 
around the hillside so that he has a 
level furrow in which water would not 
run either way. These furrows seem 
to hold the water until it soaks into 
the ground, and he has very little trou- 
ble from washing. Down in Mills coun- 
ty they call this way of plowing “nig- 
ger farming.” I suppose this is be- 
cause they plow most of their fields 
this way in the south, where the cok 
ored folks do most of the work. I sup- 
pose the south didn’t learn how to do 
this until they were pressed to by 
their heavy rains and worn-out fields. 
In Mississippi, the difference between 
this way of farming and the way we 
farm up here, means the difference be- 
tween prosperity and starvation. 

IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Better Case the Well 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your issue of February 19th, a 
correspondent wishes to know of some 


method of getting rid of snakes in his 
well. The most satisfactory way for 
him to do would be to purchase heavy 
four-inch iron well casing, and then 
fill his well up. with dirt. An open well 
of this kind is unsanitary in the ex- 
treme, as well as dangerous to have 
where stock can get anywhere near it. 
A well-digger told me the other day 
that he was once called upon to fix a 
well in a barn. Upon reaching a plat- 
form down in the well, a few feet from 
the water, he found four dead kittens, 
which had fallen down there in some 
manner. Since then I can not think of 
curbed wells without feeling chills run 
up my spine. A four-inch iron casing 
does not cost as much as a wooden or 
brick curbing, and is a great deal more 
Sanitary and satisfactory. 
VICTOR SWENSON. 





Minnesota. 


Value of Farm Name 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think all farms should be named 
and registered. It costs $1 to register 
a farm name in Andrews county, Mis- 
souri, the county in which IL live. South 
of us for a few miles, nearly all of the 
farms are named. The names are 
painted in big letters, and put on the 
barns or driveways. It looks appeal- 
ing to pass a farm and see a big sign 
painted im words like this: “Prairie 
View Stoek Farm; L. R. Crockett, 
Proprietor.” In going south from our 
place, you will see many such signs; 
but north of us there are very few. 

When we bought the eighty acres 
we now live on, five years ago, we 
named our farm “Sunny Slope,” and 
had the name registered. We ealled 
it Sunny Slope because it slopes gent- 
ly to the south. We were the first in 
this locality to. name the farm and put 
the name on the barn. It was quite 
a curiosity to see the boys in this lo- 
cality when they would pass. But that 
is a thing of the past now. They think 
it is nice; and many of them have 
named their own farms. 

If we want to keep our boys on the 





‘farm, we must make the home attrac- 


tive, and teach them to love the home 
and its name. Decorate your rooms, 
even if you do so with imexpensive 
pictures. The cheapest is far better 
than none. Have book and papers, 
and read them around the fireside. 
Raise your sons to be independent, 
through labor, to pursue some busi- 
ness of their own; to be self-reliant, 
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' write today for your free copy. 
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rates to Superinte 

202 W. Fifth St., 
Room 4, Bee Building, 
$11 Jackson Street, 


5 Canada is Calling You 
\ to her Rich Wheat 


~~~ She extends to Americans a hearty invitation to settle om 
her FREE Homestead lands of 160 acres each or secure 
some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, 
and Alberta. 


This year wheat is higher but Canadian land just as 
cheap, so the opportunity is more attractive than ever. Canada 
wants you to help to feed the world by tilling some of her 
soil—land similar to that which during many years has 
averaged 20 to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre. Think 
what you can make with wheat around $1 a bushel 
and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of Oats, 
Barley and Flax. Mixed farming is fully as profitable 
an industry as grain growing. 

t increased acreage 
Fn SS service is not. compulsory iu Canada but there isa 
great demand for farm labor to replace the many 
volunteered for service. The climate ia heal 


railway facilities excellent, good schools and churehes conven- 
rite for literature and particulars as to reduced railway 


his-year is asking farmers to 


Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or te 
FRANK H. HEWITT, 
Des Moines, Towa. 
W. V. BENNETT, 
Ofnaha, Neb. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Agents. 


R. A. GARRETT, 





and to act upon their own responsibil- 
ity. Teach them, above all things, to 
be good and true and faithful. Life 
on the farm can be made the happiest 
of lives. The children will grow up 
in love with the meadows, the woods, 
the streams, and the old home. Name 
it something that will be ever dear, 
and around the farm will cling and 
cluster the happy memories of delight- 


ful years. 
J. W. GRIGGS. 
Andrew County, Missouri. 


130 Acres, $4500 


14 Cows and Machinery Included 


Dairy products bring the farmers of this small 
county #4,750,000 yearly; this is one of the county’s 
good farms, with profitable dairy herd and all equip- 
ment going at asong, as owner has other busi : 











CHOICE IOWA FARMS FOR SALE 


Two of the finest and best located farme in western 
Iowa, near the prosperous town of Woodbine, 1700 
population, on the main lines of the Chicago & North- 
western and Illinois Central railroads between Chi- 
cago and Omaha, and with one of the best normal 
schools in the state. 

One large farm of 197 acres, only a quarter of a 
mile from town; ail under cultivation, with 9-room 
house, orchards and necessary buildings. 

One smalier farm of 24 acres, adjoining town; fine 
location and soil that cannot be beaten. F 

If interested, call and examine for yourself or write 
Mrs. Mary E. Edgerton, Weedbine, Iowa. 





| $4 50 PER ACRE DOWN 
BALANCE 20 YEARS 5/. 


Rich cut-over land in the clover belt. Near 
Blackduck and Keilther. 
Not Our Easy Terms. 

Send forour new list. CROONSTOW LUMBER CO., 





your chance now; cuts 30 tons hay and will do better, 
spring and creek-watered pasture for 25 cows, 1 
cords wood; only 2 miles to R.. B. station, stores, 
creamery; 9-room house, running water, big 3-story 
overshot barn, other buildings, fine maple shade. If 
taken now you get 14 head Jersey cattle, machinery, 
etc., with price for all only $4500, easy terms. Full 
details, traveling directions and photo of residence, 
page 20, ‘‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue No. 38,” just out; 
E. A. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, Station 2687, University Block, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Official Denial 


NO WAR TAX on HOMESTEAD LAND in CANADA 


The report that a war tax is to be placed on Home- 
stead lands in Western Canada having been given 
considerable circulation in the States, this is to ad- 
vise all enquirers that no such tax has been placed, 
and there is no intention to place a war tax of any 
nature on such lands. 

(Signed) W. D. SCOTT, 
Ottawa, Can., Mar. 15,1915. Supt. of Immigration 


On Corn, Alfalfa and Grain Land 


South Dakota gets as large an acre yield as the states 
farther east where land is priced three times as high. 
The price raises every year and now is the time to 
buy. For state bulletins address, Department of 
Immigration, Capital C, Pierre, South Dakota. 


Minnesota Farm For Sale 


160 acres in Stearns county; all under cultivation; 
5 miles west of Belgrade. $50 per acre, easy terms, 
or will rent to good tenant with means to work it for 
term of years. Address A. E. THOMPSON, 1301 
Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 














OMEBODY can buy, acting quickly, North 
h Dakota’s best bargain—i60 splendid acres, five 
miles Rugby; 130 broke, no buildings, for $2500. Con- 
ditions necessitate sacrifice. Kasy terms. Description 
free. Other snaps. Write W. T. Bosley, Rugby, N. D. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN ©O., 
Madelia. Minn. 








War Means Farmers 


will get high prices in 1915; farm land will be im de- 
mand; now ts the time to buy, $25 to an acre. 
One-fourth casi, balance on time. 


FAAST LAND CO., Box 305, Conrath, Wis. 


AXFEELD’S” homes for hundreds in Min- 

nesota await you. Be independent, owmyour 

farm. Extrainducements. Write for list of farms. 

H. J. MAXFIELD, former Commissioner of Immi- 
gration for Minnesota, St. Paul. 


with new list of New 
Our Farmer's Almanac $14 26” Uist of New 
sent free upon request. Address McBURENEY & Co., 
309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y.,or 703 Fisher 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 











CITY AND TOWN PROPERTY TAKEN 


as pay on od farms. What have you? 
Radress The Aller Sounty Investment Co., lola, Kas, 


Southern Minnesota Improved Farms 


Biue Earth, Waseca and Fairbault Counties. Forsale 
by A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 
Write for free list of farms. 


320 Acres Rich Black Prairie Land 


Sheridan Co., N. Dak. Price $22.50 per a., $1600 cash, 
bal. 6%. SyLvestTerR, Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


500 Improved Farms in Southern Minnesota 


forsale. For terms and prices write MOREHART- 
ATCHISON LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minn. 














The best corn land at lowest \e 
’ IOWA FARMS Large list on request. ee 


SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, ka. 





200 | Buy Your Hiinois, Indiana orOhieCernFarm 


Direct from owner and save $3 to $5 per acre agent’s 
or broker’s commission. We own fmproved corn 
farms tu the above states, ranging from 374 to 531 
acres, and sell direct to you at $75 per acre: up; small 


_ payment down, balance spread over a term of years. 


Write for free illustrated catalog describing our [il!- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio farms in detail. Catalog gives 
price of each farm with terms and complete infor- 
mation. Address 

0. Gandy & Ce., Bankers and Agriculter- 
ists, Box No. 114, Churubusco, Indiana 


ONLY $2.75 PER AGRE CASH 


and balance in ten years at 5% annual interest buys & 
fine section, or any part of it, of that wonderfully 
rich, black loam corn and wheat land in the south- 
east Missouri Garden Spot. Justi mile fromraiiroad 
station, between 2 dredge ditches, and some 
timber, with steam tramway connecting with Ry. on 
one side. Price $27.50 per acre. Similar lands now 
improved selling as high as $125 per acre. This isan 
opportunity of a lifetime. For map and further par- 
ticulars address W. R. GRIFFIN, Morehouse, Mo. 


400 Acre Alfalfa Ranch 


Ideal for stock—near open range—produces about 
one thousand tons—good house and improvements— 
fifty acres mixed grasses pasture—eleven acres bear- 
ing orchard—about two miles from railroad station 
of Eden, Minidoka county, southern Idaho. Health- 
fal mild climate—good sehools—churches near by. 
Will sell as awhole or in forty or eighty acre pieces 
Details upon request. 








on easy terms. 





FENTRESS HILL, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
a apt 
in to the 
land situation. 

RE subscription frex Te for soma raat aa 

FREE Sor oe 

Sidducre Land Co, 20 Mall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 





WISCONSIN CUT-OVER LANDS 


40, 80, 160, 240 and 400 acres, suitable for farming; 
320, 400, 640 and 1000 acres, for stock raising. 
BUY DIRECT 


E. HESS, Weyerhaeuser, Wis.. 
200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Priecs 
From 4 up to 700 acres. Write for 1914 descripiive 
catalogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS.,. Murray, 'ewa 


Corn and Clover Lands 


IN CENTRAL MEBSNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
ASHER MURBAY Wadena, Ninn. 


ACRES—3%6 miles from Buffalo, pop 450,000; 
40 acres timber, 30 acres hilly, balance prac- 
tically level, dark loam soil. Complete set extra 
bal » Spl water supply, fruit. Including 
63 head cattle, 7 horses, 100 hens,. all fodder, sugar 
tools, farmi tools. Price $11,600. Easy terme. 
Free list. ELLIS BROS., Springville, N. ¥. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 2% miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of soil. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 
A. H. BROWN, Wilimar, Minn. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 
For information =p ee 


Minnesota ta 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Wittmar, Minnesota 


RED RIVER VALLEY Haranent Co. wratris 


in quarter section lote at $20:per acre: easy terms. 
SYLVESTER, Endicott Bidg., St, Paul, Mina. 
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THE BEST LINIMENT 


OR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HUMAN BODY 


Gombault’s 


Caustic Balsam 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 
& 








For arenes] | Pertectly Sate 
healing, and for ali Old and 

Sores, Bruises. 

Wounds, Felons Reliable Remedy| 
Exterior Cancers, Boils for 
Human frien. T 
CAUSTIC BALSAM hes Sore Throat 
Body 2° c..'] | Chest Cold 

= Backache 

We would say to ali Neuralgia 
who buy it that it does 

ae contain a particle Sprains 

of poisonous substance 

and therefore no harm Strains 
can result from its ex- Lumbago 
ternal use. Persistent, - ° 
thorough ase wil curc Diphtheria 
many old er chronic} 

ailmente pea it man he Sore Lungs 
used on any case that Rheumatism 
nce an outward and 
application with . . 
perfect safety. all Stiff Joints 





















meeenern wee PTurue ssvomre 
Rtmuro tc Sonenccs STRINCTNING musuice 
Tex.—* 


@ Cornhill 
more ¢ 


my rheumatism 






One bottle Caustic Batsam did 

ni than £120.00 paid in 

OTTO A. BEYER 
druggists, or sent 










hottie. Sold by 






us express 


The LAWREN 





prepaid Write for Booklet R 
CE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 





ie 





S 


Our Advice Helps Him 


H. Peters, Nos. 26-38 East Congress St., Detroit, 
Mich., writes: “‘Il wrote you some time ago regard 
to ringbone. I did as you advised, and I wish to state 
that the horse is cured. I bave given her severe 


drives ever since, without any trace of lamenéss. 
This was a severe case, and the horse a valuable one. 
I want to thank you for helping me.” 

Every bottle of Save-The-Horse is soid with signed 
Contract Bond to return money if remedy 






fails on Ringbone —Thoropin SPAVWVEIN— or 
ANW Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon 
Disease 


But write, describe your case and we will send 
ou BOOK —Sample Contract and Advice—ALL 
< (to Horse Owners and Managers Only). 


Troy Chemical Co., 8 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


ruggixts EKverywhere Sell Save-The-. 
se with CONTRACT. or we Send by 
Parcel Post or Express Paid. 


A BS‘ MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is an 
ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 
{NON-POISONOUS] 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.00 a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for mankind re- 
duccs Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Milk Leg, 
Gout. Concentrated——only a few drops required at an appli- 


cation. Price $1 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 
Ww. F. YOUNG, P. U. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 



















if Your Horse Has Eye Troubles 


ie “VISIO” 


The acknowledged standard veterin- 
ary eye remedy —@#2.00 per bottle 
—— on receipt of price. VISIO 

EMEDY ASSN.,.)59 Calumet Ave., Chieago, Ill. 


The Grand Rapids 
Veterinary College 


Offers a Three Years Course in Veterinary Science 
Complying with all the requirements of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Established 1997. In- 
corporated under State law. Governed by Board of 
Trustees. Write for free catalogue. 162 Lou® St., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Old Reliable Four-Burr Mills 


Double Set of Burrs grind- 
ing at same time. Many 
thousands in use—ground 
millions of bushels. 2-horse 
mill grinds 20 to 50 bushels 
per hour; 4-horse mill 40 to 
80 bushels. We also man- 
ufacturethe Famous 
lowa No. 2 mill for $12.50 
Write for free illustrated 
catalog of Feed Mills and 
Hot Air Furnaces. 
BOVEE GRINDER AND FURNACE WORKS 
95 Sth Street. Waterloo, Lowa 





























No Gearing 
No Friction 




















**Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 


dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 


Baltimore. 








Veterinary Queries 




















PROLAPSE OF THE ANUS IN FALL 


PIGS. 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What is wrong with our fall pigs? 
After they were weaned, they got very 
poor in .spite of our efforts. We were 
feeding them warm slop, house scraps, 
ground oats, and a little ground barley. 
One .by one they ejected the rectum and 
got very thin. Some of these pigs died, 
probably because of the cold. For two 


weeks now we have mixed skim-milk with 
water in their slop. They have exercise 
every day outside when the weather is fit. 
Thy always have a dry bed. There 
two or three now that are perfectly 
in every other respect, but are badly 


are 
well 
rup- 








| tured at the rectum.” 
Our correspondent’s ration is probably 
|} not first-class in every respect, or the 
| lining of the rectum would not be pro- 
|} jecting at the anus. Vossibly the hulls 
of the oats and barley have proved irri- 
tating. There is a chance that these pigs 
have access to a cinder pile or soft coal. 
It is often noticed that pigs eating such 
substances as cinders, coal, rotten wood, 
earth, ete., are troubled with prolapse of 
the anus. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent substitute corn or barley for 
part of the oats in the ration, and that 
he feed each pig one-fourth to one-third 
of a pound of tankage, one-fifth of a 
pound of oil meal, and one-third of a 
pound of middlings. 
for direct treatment, we suggest wash- 
ing the projectingpart of the rectum with 
warm water and then bathing in a five 
per cent solution of powdered alum, After 
this is done, the part should be gently 
pushed back into place. Sometimes it is 
necessary to take a stitch across the low- 
er part of the anus to keep the rectum in 
place. Perhaps our correspondent had 


best call in a veterinarian to perform this 
work, 

LUMPY JAW. 
writes: 
which 


correspondent 

“TIT have a Jersey cow 
operated on for lumpy jaw by a veteri- 
narian, about three months ago. The 
wound is about closed, but the cow seems 


An Towa 
has been 


no better. She is swollen between the 
jaws, and breathes heavily. Would you 
advise any treatment now in the mid- 
winter, or would you wait till spring? 


Are the lumpy jaw medicines on the mar- 


ket of value in a case of this kind? The 
cow will be fresh in March.” 

If this is a case fo true lumpy jaw or 
actinomycosis, the cow should be dosed 
with one of the remedies which are ad- 
vertised, or with potassium iodide. Sur- 
gical treatment will sometimes cure the 
trouble, but unless it is very completely 
done, the disease will reappear. In the 
present state of our knowledge concern- 


ing the trouble, it seems better to use the 
potassium iodide or one of the advertised 
medicines. The method of dosing is to 
give about one and a half drams once 
daily for a week or ten days, or until 
scurfiness of the skin, weeping of the 
eyes, catarrh of the nose, and loss of ap- 
petite are produced. The dosing is then 
discontinued for a few days, and then re- 
peated. After this process has been kept 
up for from three to six weeks, the ani- 
mal will usually be cured. It will not do, 
however, to use the milk of cows which 
are getting the potassium iodide. It is 
generally not wise to give the potassium 
iodide to cows far gone in pregnancy, for 
there is danger of the drug causing abor- 





tion. If our correspondent’s cow is in a 
bad state, it might be wise for him to run 
the risk of abortion and begin treating 
her at once. 


COUGHING PIGS. 

We have just received two complaints 
of coughing pigs. One reader writes: 

“Our hogs have a slight cough, and 
seem to have the thumps. At any rate, 
the muscles of the abdomen contract and 
in a few days the hogs become so weak 
that they die. They do not seem to lose 
their appetites in the meantime. What 
can I do for these pigs?” 

The other reader writes: 

“My pigs have a bad 
cough so hard that they 
mouth. One of my young sows 
farrow in a few weeks, died last Satur- 
day. She began to cough about a week 
before. She could eat and drink until 
Saturday. Before she died, she coughed 
and was kind of choked for several hours. 
Her body was covered with moisture or 
sweat. My, pigs seem healthy. They have 
a warm shed to sleep in. I feed them 
new corn, stock food and salt, with plenty 
of water. They have a big pasture, with 
plenty of grass to run in. What can I do 
with these pigs to stop their coughing?” 

Whenever hogs die, cholera should be 
suspected. Hogs affected with cholera 
often cough, and there is a chance that 
both of our correspondents have cholera 
in their herds. Coughing which does not 
cause death is generally a very simple 
matter, being no more serious than a cold 
in human beings. When death follows, 


They 
at the 
due to 


cough. 
froth 





however, the chances are that the cough 
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is one of the symptoms of a serious dis- 
ease, such as cholera, pneumonia, pleur- 
or bronchitis. One form of cholera 
seems to attack the lungs, rather than 
the intestines. Thumps in pigs, as de- 
scribed by our first correspondent, may 
be a symptom of either cholera or pneu- 
monia. 

All of our readers who have pigs that 
die after coughing should separate all af- 
fected pigs from the healthy ones, and 
call in a veterinarian promptly. It gener- 
ally takes a good veterinarian to diagnose 
thé trouble accurately, and even the best 


isy 


veterinarians are occasionally at a loss 
to tell just what the trouble is. 
In addition to separating affected pigs 


from the healthy ones, both of our corre- 
should give palatable, nutri- 
tious food. In addition to corn, there 
should be a slop in which is milk, tank- 
age, oil meal or shorts. Preferably, all 
these foods should be in the slop. It may 
help some to mix up a tonic of one pound 
of wood charcoal, one pound of sulphur, 
two pounds of common salt, two pounds of 
sodium bicarbonate or soda, two pounds 
of sodium hyposulphite, one pound of so- 
dium sulphate, and one of anti- 
mony sulphide er black antimon Give 
this tonic at the rate of large table- 
spoonful for each 260-pound hog daily. 


spondents 


pound 


one 


WORMS IN HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What shall I do for intestinal worms 
in hogs? How can I destroy lung worms? 
These lung worms are about one inch 
long, and as thick as a needle.” 


There 
worm 
with 


number of proprietary 
which give good success 
worms. Among the best 
of the mixed remedies is five grains 
of calomel and eight grains of santonin 
per hundred pounds of live weight. This 


are a 
remedies 
intestinal 
home 


dose is given in a thin slop the first thing 
in the morning, on an empty stomach, 
and is repeated ten or fifteen days later 
if necessary 

The calomel and santonin treatment 


has no effect on lung worms. In fact, we 


do not know of any thoroughly satisfac- 
tory way of reaching lung worms. Doctor 
Peters, of the Illinois live stock commis- 
sion, recommends mixing one ounce of 


coal tar creosote with ninety-nine ounces 


of water, and giving one ounce of the 
mixture to a 250-pound hog in a thin 
slop the first thing in the morning. This 
should be repeated again the second 
morning. 
MANGE IN HOGS. 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“TIT have had about eighty hogs of all 


sizes this year. Twenty or thirty of the 
pigs, when four to twelve weeks old, be- 
came affected with a skin disease. There 
are no running sores, but the skin is 
thick and looks like an elephant’s hide. I 
have bathed these pigs in a coal tar dip 
solution. Most of them have good appe- 
tites, but they do not grow and fatten as 
they should. I feed them tankage, oats 
and corn. They are on rye pasture. What 
is the disease, and what shall I do for it?’”’ 

The description indicates mange, a dis- 
ease caused by one of the mites. The 
trouble is most common with young pigs 
during cold weather. 

The remedy is to dip or scrub thorough- 
ly with a coal tar or lime-sulphur solu- 
tion. The solution should be used at a 
temperature of from 100 to 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and the treatment should be 
repeated in eight or ten days, the second 
treatment being necessary to kill mites 
which have hatched out from eggs in the 
meantime. If the quarters are thoroughly 
disinfected and the pigs are treated thor- 
oughly two or three times, either by dip- 
ping or hand scrubbing, the trouble should 
disappear completely. 


LAMENESS IN MARE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“I have a driving mare coming four 
years old. I have driven her all winter, 


and sometimes she limps when she is 
first taken out of the stable. The lame- 
ness seems to be in her shoulder. It may 


have been caused by too much driving on 
the hard roads. What would you advise 
doing to cure her?’ 

It is practically impossible to diagnose 
the cause of lameness by correspondence. 
It is not always easy to locate the trouble 
when one has an opportunity to make a 
personal examination. We suggest that 
our correspondent have a veterinarian ex- 
amine his mare, and suggest a line of 
treatment. 


SORE MOUTH IN PIGS, 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I lost sixteen spring pigs with sore 
mouth. When I read in June, in your 
valuable paper, a recipe which I tried on 
my fall pigs, I saved every one. My 
neighbor had the same trouble with a 
bunch of pigs that were older than mine 
were. He used the same treatment (rec- 
ommended for canker sore mouth), with 
good results. I never saw pigs do as well 
as those did that I treated by swabbing 
out their mouths with a six per cent solu- 
tion of carbolic acid. They took the sore 
mouth when three days old. 

HENRY BORDING. 

Missouri. 
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SANITATION 


iS THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No.1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 

Write for them—they are free, 

















KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the Jarge state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 

KRESO DIP No.1 is Easy to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 
Effective—Not Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep’t Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 





















Don’t keep your horse 
in the barn 


or on pasture just because 
he has galls and sore shoul 
ders. No need of it, Re 
store him to prime condi- 
tion—completely cure him 
of galls and sore shoulders 
(this we guarantee) with- 
out taking him from his 
work. Simply let him wear, ia 
place of his regular collar, 


















Made of the finest white sail duck and neatly trimmed 
extra heavy leather. Collar and pad combined. 
with pure cotton—ke. the wound cool, prevents irrite 
. Fits any shaped neck. butes load evenly. 
y to puton or remove. Always soft andpliable, Asure 
preventive Will not sweeny. Get one for every 
Prices $1.25 andup. Ask your dealer. 


Memorandum book free 0% for this 














Ha .dy to jot down notes and dates you aways 
are apt to forget. Send postal today 
+ ~ <= 





for it and prices. and lars 
garding Lankford Collars. 














‘Best Tan’ Fur 
Coat $12-*" 


We will make to your measure & 
erfect- fitting, warm fur overcoat 
rom the horse or cow hide you 
send us, and it will last you for 

ears. Our special ‘Aluminum Oil 

rocess is the most scientific and 
best method of tanning knowD 
Thousands of satisfied customers 
are our best advertisements. Send 
touay for FREE catalog and fash- 
ion sheet showing styles of furs We 
make to order. 


GLOBE TANNING & MFG. CO. 
214 East istSt. Des Moines, lowa 


HIDES TANNED 


We save you fully 50 per cent when you ship = 
cow or horse hide to be made up ina vat or = 
for you. Write today for free catalog, # 
ing prices and allinformation. Address 


COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 


102 Market 8t., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Free to Farmers 


; » of Catalog 
Every farmer is entitled to a copy ip to-date 


No. 400, showing all the latest and o— 
Horse Clipping and Sheep Shearing Mac - 
Send today. You will want to keep ane” 0 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT &% 
639 N. La Salle Street. Chicago” 


writing- 























Please mention this paper when 
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~ The lowa Legislature 


Interest in the Iowa legislature last 
week centered upon the fight in the house 
the Johnston road bill, which abol- 
aie the present highway commission, 
Reference to this matter is made in our 
ial columns this week. While it is 


ove! 


2 believed that there is any hope of the 
Johnston pill paésing the senate, there 
are indic: itions that if it does not, the 
members of the house who have been 
pressing it 80 strongly will try to pre- 
yent any desirable amendments to the 
present road law. There was some talk 
of an organization whieh would hold up 
many important measures in the effort 


to sandbag the senate into passing the 
Johnston vill, but this has evidently been 


aba:.doned. 
The Whittemore bill, which would re- 


peal the capitol extension tax, was rec- 
ommended out for indefinite postpone- 
ment by the senate ways and means com- 


mittee. There were only two votes in 
the committee in favor of this bill. Later 
in the week, the senate killed the bill. 

The bill introduced by Senator Allen, to 
make more stringent laws with refer- 
ence to Sabbath observance, and to in- 
crease the fine for violation, was killed 
by the senate. 

The house passed a bill introduced by 
Representative Schmedika, which will 
compel the railroads to equip stock trains 
with bunk cars for the accommodation 
of shippers who go with their stock. This 
pill had been aeted upon adversely by 
the railroad committee, but when pre- 
sented to the house, was passed by a vote 
of 69 to 24. 

Fight law enforcement bills in regard 
to prohibition were reported out of the 


genate committee on temperance for in- 
definite postponement. When they reached 
the senate, however, the temperance 


forces were found to have thirty of the 
fifty votes there, and all of the bills were 
placed on the calendar, with the strong 
probability that they will become laws. 
The temperance forces in both senate and 
house are determined to enact legislation 





which will make the thorough enforce- 
ment of prohibtion less difficult than it 
has been heretofore. As a sidelight on 


this, Judge Dudley, of Des Moines, has 
adopted the policy of sentencing boot- 
leggers to three months’ confinement on 
bread and water, with the threat that 
he will add hard labor also unless the 
practice of bootlegging has stopped. 

The retrenchment and reform commit- 
tee of the general assembly has approved 
the report of the retrenchment and re- 


form committee appointed by the last 
general assembly, and will file a bill that 
will provide for the reorganization of the 


State government in accordance with this 
report. This hill centralizes authority in 
the hands of the governor, and he will 
appoint the heads of the three chief de- 





a its of the state. 

Delegations of railroad men continue 
to appear before the legislature every 
week, urging an advance in the passen- 
ger rates to two and one-half cents per 
mile. It does not seem probable that the 
legislature will grant this rate. There is 
a feeling that the members have no basis 
on which to determine whether the ad- 
vance is needed. It seems likely that the 
Matter will be referred to the state rail- 
road comr 1 for investigation, and it 
IS possibie that it may be given authority 
to 

Sena Boe has filed a bill which pro- 
vides state aid for codperative schools, 
en feneral line worked out by 
Y t Seer 





SCE: CET et y, of the State Teachers’ 
College, at Cedar Falls. The bill pro- 


Nases $350 for e quipment and $500 annu- 
aly toward the salary of a supervisor. 

ihe hous committee on school books 
recommended for indefinite postponement 
the bill w h would provide for state 


Unvermity of school books, and create a 


school book commission. 

‘he bill which provides for the incor- 
poration of state farm mortgage banks 
Passed the house by a vote of 93 to 3. 
a ter persons may organize such an in- 
ae m, provided it has a capital of not 





n $59,000, to loan money on first 
a ea oe on farm lands, the mortgages 
ae eed 59 per cent of the value of 
diag ee Paes ie bank is permitted to issue 

—* Up to twenty times the amount of 


its paid capital and surplus. 


Mr ae 
a Henderson, state printer, has 
$6 _ suit for libel to the amount of 


pee. 00 aga ainst the publisher of an agri- 
him i pay er who has been charging 
] n er aft. 
ome. “€ committee on appropriations 
“ adversely on the proposition to 
ie: mo Soe rmers in quarantined coun- 
era while S suffered through hog chol- 
The hous © quarantine was in force. 
ihe hase passed the bill which permits 
= tl om \t of salaries to school treas- 
ieee their last general assembly took 
ld +. Salaries. This bill, if it 
a law, will put the matter 





- come 
cK w “te re 


f the wines: was before. ‘The payment 
With the 


however, is left optional 
school directors, : c 
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Out of over 900 different kinds 
1 Clip Blade of knives made by the factory this 
1 Surgical Blade | Stockman’s Special is the most 
1 Leather Punch popular of all. Cut shows the 
exact size—38j-inch stag handle, 
brass lined and German silver bol- 
sters. Blades made of best razor 
steel, properly tempered and ready 
for the hard service the farmer and 
stockman requires of a knife. 
There is one 3-inch clip blade, one 
2i-inch surgical or pruning blade 
and one punch blade for cutting 
any size buckle holes in harness, 
lace holes in belts, ete. The Stock- 
man’s Special is the best knife on the market for all-around use. Genuine ‘‘Keen 
Kutter’’ brand, and fully warranted in every respect. You cannot buy anywhere a 
better knife at any price. Your dealer charges $1.00 or $1.25 for this knife. You can 
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-Tinkham Bros’ Tide-Mill 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE 
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CHAPTER XIX 
TWO SIDES TO A STORY 


Mrs. Tinkham was a woman of keen 
observation; and Letty and the boys were 
in constant fear lest something should 
happen, or some unlucky word be let fall, 
that might defeat all their plans for pre- 
serving her peace of mind—so sure were 
they that her feeble health and maternal 
anxiety would not let her sleep, as they 


did, when she should know all. 
It was indeed a wonder that she could 
be kept in ignorance so long. 3ut the 


younger ones guarded well their tongues, 
and, so far, suspicious circumstances and 
unlucky allusions to the dangerous sub- 
ject in her presence had been lightly ex- 
plained away. 

“How long can we keep it up?” they 
asked themselves, watching her pale, se- 
rene face with tender concern, and dread- 


ing the time when the threatened storm 
should burst. 
The day after Commodore Foote took 


his yacht up the river was Saturday, on 
which day Letty ran out to the mill, in 
a flutter of excitement, to carry her 
brothers a bit of joyful news. 


“Who do you think has come to the 
house? My old schoolmate, Tilly Lor- 
ing! I thought you would want to know 


in time to brush up a little for dinner.” 

The necessity of brushing up a little to 
meet a pretty girl of sixteen made her 
visit rather an embarrassing pleasure to 
the busy boys. 3ut they gave an extra 
five minutes to their toilet that day, and 
were amply repaid in smiles by the very 
charming Matilda. 

“I'm so glad you've come, on m-m- 
mother’s account!” was Lute’s cordial 
greeting. ‘“‘She has hardly seen a friendly 
face since we c-c-came here.” 

“Don’t the neighbors call on you? How 
strange!’ said the visitor. “I thought 
that it was the custom in the country to 
call on newcomers.” 

“So did I,” replied the widow. “And 
to tell the truth, I rather dreaded making 
acquaintances. I wanted to be alone with 
my children, and enjoy our new happi- 
ness. We have been let alone to our 
heart's content.” 

“They don’t seem to be a very social 
set just around here,” said Letty, who 
thought she knew well enough why peo- 
ple avoided the new family that had 
come to the mill. ‘“‘But some have called 
to see the boys on business.” 

That was one of the convenient phrases 
those youthful conspirators used to keep 
the mother in ignorance of what was go- 


ing on. 

“It’s all business,” she said. “And I 
am glad; for that makes them happy.” 

t makes us almost too happy!” said 
Mart. “We don’t care to have quite so 
much on our hands as we have had late- 
y. Some things are quite too pressing.” 

“Even the girls who call have some 
business errand,’’ said the widow. ‘Two 
drove into the yard one day, and I 
thought surely we were going to have vis- 
itors But, no! they had only brought 
some message to the shop.” 

They were now seated at the table; 
and Matilda—or Tilly, as everybody 
called her—placed between Letty- and 
Rush, was plied with questions regard- 
ing their friends in town. 

She chatted merrily, telling all the 
news she could think of; but sobered 
feuddenly when someone asked about Cou- 
sin Tom. 

“Tom Darrill? Oh, he is dreadfully 
sick, they say. It’s consumption, after 


all, that he brought home with him from 


Texas; and they say he can’t live.” 
“Oh, boys!’ said the widow, ‘‘some of 
you must try to see him soon. He thinks 


£0 much of ; 
Then up spoke Rupert. 
wanting to go in 
but 


This 


you!” 
“T’'ve been 
and borrow his revolver, 
the boys won't let me.” 
Was one of those indiscreet allu- 
the great trouble which the 
ger ones would now and then let fall 
in spite of themselves, and which had to 
be explained away. 

“What do you want with his revolver?’ 


sions to 


your 


the widow asked, surprised; while Ru- 
pert was overcome with sudden confu- 
sion 

“Boys have a2 m-m-mania for shoot- 
ing,’ said ute. “I've hardly outgrown 
it myself. But we've all got something 
to do now, besides p-p-popping at a 
mark.’ 


“I should hope so!"’ exclaimed the wid- 


ow. ‘I've the greatest dread of pistols, 
and everything of the kind.” 

“I wish Tom would give me his re- 
volver,”’ said Rodman. 

“The idea of your wanting a revolver, 
after what mother has said!”’ rejoined 
Leity; and, to change the conversation, 
she turned again to Tilly, and begged 











her to “tell everything she knew about 
everybody else.” 

“Last Saturday,” said Tilly, ‘I went to 
visit Harah Ball. She lives in Dempford 
now, you know. How far is Dempford 
from here?” 

““About a stone’s throw from our b-b- 
bank,’’ said Lute. 

“What do you mean?” cried Tilly. “I 
supposed I was miles and miles away, or 
I should have come over to see you when 
we went out to ride.” 

“The town lies just across the river,” 
said Rush. “But it’s a.mile or more to 
the village.” 

“So near? How I wish I had known! 
The Balls live in the villag¢, and. keep a 


horse and a boat. Boating will be all 
the rage there this season.. They've got 
up a club; all the big’ boys are joining it, 
and all the little boys want to join it, 
too. They’ve been having a great excite- 
ment lately about choosing a commo- 
dore.”’ 


There was a pause, in which the widow, 
if she had not been intent on dishing out 
the pudding, must have noticed the con- 
scious and startled glances the younger 
boys gave the older ones, and Letty’s air 
of constraint. Lute stammered out: 

“A commodore is an article no well- 
regulated club is c-c-complete without. 
I hope they g-g-got one.” 

“They had one—a splendid fellow,” said 
Tilly. ‘‘But he resigned, and a new one 
was to be elected. [Everybody was talk- 
ing about it. It seems there has been a 
great fuss over a dam which somebody 
has put across the river.” 

At this, even the older boys were filled 
with consternation. 3ut the mother went 
on serenely dishing out the pudding. 


“I've heard they were having some 
trouble with a dam,’’ observed Mart. 
“Isn't it settled yet?” 


“Oh, dear, no! and it isn’t likely to be 
soon,” Tilly rattled on, while Letty tried 
to silence her with a nudge. ‘The young 
men are all up in arms about it; and, of 
course, the girls and everybody else take 
their side. Somebody has put a dain 
right across the river to stop their boats. 
Of course they won't stand it; and I 
wouldn't either, if I were in their place.” 

“Have some p-p-pudding?” said Lute, 
taking a plate from his mother and pass- 
ing it to the visitor. 

“It's the meanest thing you ever heard 
of!” said Tilly, her warmth of manner 
showing how ardently she had espoused 
the cause of her Dempford friends. ‘‘Just 
think of one man, or two or three (for I 
believe there are several owners of the 
factory—a large factory somewhere on 
the river), pretending they have a right 
to take all the water for their business, 
and not leave any for the boats!”’ 

Notwithstanding the anxiety they felt 
on their mother’s account, the boys could 
not but be amused at this version of the 
story. 

“That does seem preposterous,” said 
Mart. “I should think they might be 
contented with a fair share of the water, 


and leave some for other folks.” 

“Yes, indeed!”’ replied Tilly. “That's 
what everybody says. They’re going to 
tear it away!” 

“Tear what away?” said Lute. ‘‘The 
W-w-water?” 

“No, the dam. It’s decided now. The 


commodore who resigned was Lew Bart- 
land. Everybody likes him; and his sis- 
ter, Syl Bartland, is a lovely girl—an in- 
timate friend of my friends.’”’ The boys 
did not dare look at each other. Mrs. 
Tinkham dished out the last of the pud- 
ding, while Tilly continued: “But Lew 
was too soft-hearted; he wanted to put off 
doing anything about the dam. So he got 
the whole club against him. They were 
going to put in his place a conceited fel- 
low nobody seems to like half so well. 
But he’s awfully smart, they say; and 
he’s dead set against the mill owners.” 

“In that case,’ said Rush, “I should 
think the mill owners would give up and 
clear out.” 

“So should I!” exclaimed Tilly. ‘But 
they're as obstinate as they are mean.”’ 

“They must be very mean!” said Mart. 
“Think of their wanting to take all the 
water and stop all the boats! Where 
can this factory be, boys?’ 

“I don’t know,” said Rush; 
haven't heard of any such men.” 

“I hope there won’t be any trouble with 
our dam,” said Mrs. Tinkham, placidly 
stirring her tea. “But I confess it has 


“and I 


seemed to me as if something untoward 
must happen; we have been so very hap- 
py here.” 
“Why! 
Tilly. 
“Yes, a little one—a sort of plaything 


have you got a dam?” cried 
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for boys,’ said Mart. ‘“‘But we don’t 
take all the water and stop all the boats, 
do we, Lute? Not quite! You must go 
out and see it after dinner.” 

“And the seats in the willow tree! I 
wrote you about them,’’ said Letty. “It’s 
a lovely spot.’’ 

She tried to change the conversation. 
But Tilly persisted in returning to the 
dangerous topic. 

“The Argonauts belong to the best fam- 
ilies in Dempford. That’s what the club 
boys call themselves—Argonauts—though 
I hardly know why.” 

“In picking up so many interesting par- 
ticulars about them,” said Mart, “I won- 
der you didn’t learn the origin of the 
name. Who were the old Argonauts, 
Rocket? You were reading up about 
them the other day.” 

“They were a boating club named after 
their commodore’s yacht, ‘Argo’; their 
commodore was a fellow named Jason,” 
was Rush’s familiar version of the classic 
myth ‘The ‘Argo’ was called a ship; 
but it wasn’t half so large as some yachts 
built nowadays; and Jason couldn’t have 
held a candle to your new Dempford 
commodore. They pretended to sail in 
search of a golden fleece; which means, 
I suppose, that they fleeced everybody 
they came across. 

“You’re making fun of me!” 
turned her bright, 
Master Rush. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Loring! It 
happened some time before any of the 
present Argonauts were born; thousands 
of years ago, in fact; that is, if it ever 
happened at all. But it’s as true, I’ve no 
doubt whatever, as the most important 
part of the story you’ve brought fresh 
from Dempford.” 

“What do you know about the Demp- 
ford Argonauts?” said Tilly, with puzzled 
surprise. 

“A good deal; I should think I ought 
to I've met some of them. And we can 
see their new club house from our gar- 
den.”’ 

This was said as they were rising from 
the table. 

“Can you? 
Tilly. 

“I shall be delighted to,” replied Rush; 
and they went out together. ‘‘You see 
the top of that square building over the 
hill yonder? That’s it, on the shore of 
the lake that makes in there.” 

“Is that indeed the Argonaut Club’s 
new house?” said Tilly, greatly interest- 
ed, and shading her eyes with her hand 
to get a better view. 

“Yes,” said Rush. ‘And here is some- 
thing else you have heard of.” He led 


And Tilly 
questioning eyes on 


Show it to me!” exclaimed 
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her to the edge of the bank. “This is the 
willow tree; and down there, you see th 
water pouring over something like a low 
board fence?” 

“Oh, yes! isn’t it pretty?” 

“Do you think so? Well, don’t whis- 
per it to mother,-and I'll tell you a se 
cret. That’s the dreadful thing that 
stops the boats!” 

“You're joking!”’ cried Tilly. 

“Not a bit. It’s too serious a subject. 
This little old mill is the great factory 
you have heard of; and that is the iden- 
tical dam your Argonauts, and half the 
people in two towns, are crazy over.” 

“No, no!’’ Tilly exclaimed, stopping het 
ears with her hands. 

“And we boys,” Rush went on, laugh- 
ing, but rather bitterly, ‘‘are the mean, 
obstinate, horrible men, who take all the 
water for their business, and don’t leave 
any—” 

“I won't hear it! It isn’t so! It can't 

” 


He had pulled one hand away, and was 
trying to hold it; but she struggled to free 
her wrist, and again clapping both palms 
to her ears to shut out the cruel, as 
tounding, incredible words, she ran across 
the plank and threw herself upon a seat 
in the great willow. 





(Continued next week) 
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penitentiary that binder twine will be 
gold to jobbers and farmers’ organizations 
at 614 cents a pound this coming season. 
The management bought the supply of 
sisal for the 1919 output cheaper than has 
been possi ible apy year in the history _of 
No trrine is to be sold outside 


the plant. ‘ v 
of Kansas, nd the same price is made to 
jobbers, loc: ‘al dealers, farmers’ unions, 
granges, and such orgenizations. Last 


year the price was 7% cents a pound. 


Reckwel! Codperative Society—The an- 
of the Rockwell Coéperative 


pual meeting 

Society, th father of the farmers’ codp- 
erative societies of Jowa, was held the 
first Saturday in March, and the report 
of the manager, Mr. Campbell, indicates 
that the last year was the most prosper- 
ous in all its history. The total volume 





of business amounted to $871, 836.05, which 
was transacte d at a cost of $16, 486. 49. In 
this cost is included $1,212 paid to retir- 
ing stockh« yjiders, and $7,044.78 paid in 
dividends. ‘The society sold 362,000 bush- 
218,000 bushels of corn, and 





els of oats, 

ponght 355,000 pounds of bran and mid- 
dlings, £1,009 pounds of barbed wire and 
nails, 600,000 pounds of cement, etc. Mr. 
Frank Campbell, who has been with this 
society its organization, was re- 





elected manager. 


Potash in Idaho—Potash beds have been 
discovered in Idaho, according to an an- 
nouncement from that state. From esti- 
mates of engineers who have examined 
the property, it is believed the beds are 
about 150 mils long, and that they con- 
tain hundreds of tons of this fertilizing 
material, the German supply of which has 
been cut off for a time on account of the 
war situation. The field was discovered 


quite accidentally, according to reports. 
A mining engineer was being shown over 
a ranch in the vicinity when one of the 
children of the owner Of the ranch told 
hin t to go near a hole which was filied 








with something poison. The engineer later 
investigated the whitish-looking stuff and 
found it to be almost pure potash. 

Hog Cholera Under Contrei in lowa— 
Hog cholera is 
at the present time, acecerding to Doctor 
C. H. Stange, d rector of the state serum 
laboratory at lowa State College. In ro 
section of the state is there now a geii- 
eral epidemic of the disease. There are, 
of course, a good many separate cases, 
but they are isolated. Whereas, in 1913 
the loss due to hog cholera was var‘ously 
estimated at from $20,000,000 to $30,010,960 
—the loss in 1914 is estimated at less 
than $5,000,000. If the present favorable 
conditions continue, the loss in 1915 will 
be very much smaller than in 1914. This 


year, when the disease is 30 well under 
control, will be a good time to stamp it 
continued use of 


out ; thorous zh by the 
u a of the swine, and regu- 
infection of the premises. 


care 





Bee Inspector’s Report—The third an- 
nual report of the Towa State Bee In- 
Seen Frank C. Pellett, now being 4is- 
tributed, would be a valuable book in the 
har nds of anyone interested in bees. It is 


1 





contains, besides the re- 
nector, papers read at the 
tion meeting at Ames. 


annual ass¢ 
Among these are a paper on wintering 





bees, by Doctor Phillips, in charge of bee 
Work for the government, and one on 
a Plants of Iowa, by Professor L. II. 
“Ammel, of Ames. The four inspectors 
any “ot «piaries during the year, and 
24a ikea total number of colonies 
a : ised ones. American foul 
ies 6 1 qd in 552 colonies, and the 


broed in 342 colonies. 
he Stones—Chicago has an 
South Side club women 
back to the use of old 
ground flour. Ther say 
is are due to a lack of 
in their foodstuffs, and 
ling processes remove just 
body needs most. In an 

















me a pure, white flour, the 
Pate er d, and 
flor rich in 
_ = ite has 
it ot ae 7 ‘ 
Whos es. a women, 
Poa s Mrs. ¥iore nce Magnus, 
7 Sages gements with an Indiana 
ee an old water ieee n mill, 
Seen between two massive 
aig ‘© Wheat, the whole cern, 
Started +h, rye. Dr. Caroline Hedger 


Spread rapi: ement, which proinises to 


well under control in lowa } 





large as the size of the offering and the 
merits of the good cattle sold justified 
The quarantine restrictions of Nebraska 
would not permit Mr. Wilford, of Canton, 
Minn., to land his cattle at South Omaha: 


There is no foot and mouth disease in 
Minnesota, and has uot been, but for 
some cause Nebraska has quarantined 


and when the quaran- 
tine was raised on the 10th against Iowa, 
it was not raised against Minnesota, and 
Mr. Wilford was unable to get a special 
permit to put his cattle in this sale. As 
he had one of the best consignments, it 
would have helped the average to have 
him in the sale. O. RR. Stevenson, of 
Quimby, lewa, sold the largest consign- 
ment, some twenty head, at an average 
of over $160. His cows and heifers 
averaged $175, and buyers got good value 
for their money. The top price bull of 
the auction was $200, for a K Pride two- 
year-old consigned by J. W. McClung, 
of indianola, Neb. Harrison & Harrison, 
of the same place, made a good consign- 


against that state, 


ment, including one of the best females 
in’ the auction. The other contributors 
were Lumadue & Williams, Clarks, Neb.; 
G. M. Probert & Son, Sargent, Neb.: 
Herman Tage, Cairo, Neb., and the fol- 
lowing from fIowa: Oliver Hammers, 
Malvern; J. R. Gohlinghorst, Imogene, 
and J. M. Hathaway, Turin. Some of 
the cattle were of the plainer families, 


and some had not been put into condition 
to sell weil, but the cattle for the most 
part were good. Lumadue & Williams 
paid the top price of the sale, $300, for 
one of Messrs. Stevenson's best cows, and 
another of the tops sold for $290, to J. B. 
Inbody, also of Clarks, Neb. The two 
heaviest buyers were \W. H. Hurdle, of 
Mississippi, and Robert Taylor, of Ne- 


braska. The general average on the 
eighty-four head was $115.50. Mr. Miller 
conducted the sale in his usual satisfac- 


Adverse conditions result- 
ing from quarantine restrictions worked 
against the sale, which was to the ad- 
vantage of the buyers who patronized the 
sale. Colonel Tgo did the selling, assist- 
ed by Snell and McMurray. A list of sales 
at $100 and over follows: 

cows. 
~~ Beauty of Oakville, Dec., "08; 


tory manner. 














M. Mathaway’ Turin, lowa. $155.00 
‘eteadinasane Feb., ’08; W. T. Grant, 
Clarks, | NS aan a eee daa pee Regt 125.90 
Flowerie Lass 3d, Oct., 719; W 
PN. cacicwne se cbeaeaeeeteke aalne ” 102.5 
Blackbird of Alpine 4th, Jan., 09; 
Lumadue & Williams, Clarks, 
DE sveteae nea catardss apnea tonee 390.00 
Blackcap of Aha 2d, Jan., ’08; 
Escher & Ryan, Irwin, lowa..... 205.00 
3lackbird of Alpine 23d, Apr., °13; 
ONE Oe WROD ob cca canvceesasss 100.00 
Blackbird of Alpine 17th, Mar., ’13; 
2) Se «. sos etan shee ew 100.90 
Blackbird of Alpine 19th, Mar., ’13; 
Robert Taylor, Abbott, Neb...... 145.00 
Kinerea, Oct., "13; J. M. Hathaway 125.00 
Proud Formera 2d, Sept., "08; J. 
B. Inbodv, — Neb. PIER TOE ors 290.00 
Oak field Elm, Jan., 10; C. M. Rus- 
sell, Carroll, Towa Cee ree ee 135.00 
Blackbird of Alpine 11th, May, ’10; 
Albert Miller, Columbus, Neb.... 252.50 
Biackbird of Alpine 16th, Dec., °11: 
J. W. Me(lung, Indianola, Neb... 240.00 
Homedale Blackbird 6th, June, ’66; 
Jack Nelson, Defiance, Towa ..... 16).00 
Corette 11th of Mt. Vernon, Aug., 
"has TBOROr Be AVE: 6 cicecsascnaes 125.00 
Lucy 9%th of Mt. Vernon, Apr., ’08; 
F. E. Shaw, Emerson, lIowa..... 102.50 
Duchess 7th of Mt. Vernon, June, 
11; Ahrens Bros., Columbus, 
MOM. “cs ani amimada > cc ciea «baa amaeaiae 115.00 
Lucy 12th of Mt. Vernon, June, 
Gi NE EE RR ie ia 1006.00 
Lucy 17th of Mt. Vernon, Apr., 
- Ty MRE Stence sacs weer ae 110.00 
Erica of Cold Springs 3d, May, ’68; 
ee eran 125.00 
Erica of M. Hill 4th, Sept., ’04; F 
ee SE. Rak sp ep nmetebe cadhee ek aes.s 102.50 
Er'ea Ellen 12th, Aug., °12; Escher 
Pi eS -cdideaigbiuear se Ae etaw oe ts 5.00 
Heather Bloom P., Sept., 66; Ahrens - 
Bros... - see sees eee cece eee ceneeees .00 
Erica Ellen 106th, Oct., 11; Escher 
& Ryan Line Mini pea i eatS 
Morone’s Pride, Oct, ’09; F. z 
BERS So biwiasccdesecswaaes tucwcce 145.00 
BULLS. 
wagete 24, Zan., “14; W. . Hur- 
ee ae : 115.00 
con Bird, June, ” 180.00 
Ereel, Apm, ‘12; : 
Lee, te Ore ee 35.30 
Baidric 2d, Mar, Sta 
Hz ampton, Iowa 175.00 
Emil of Alpine 2d, "13; - S. 
E acing Craig, New. 2... ssvasecvccs 150.00 
tarney O'Toole, May, '13; A. Ed- 
rane. Corming,, 10WR ...sccs2css 159.09 
thine Kan 3d, June, :; H. Bloem- ye 
endahl, Hooper, Neb. .......... 135.00 
King Mills, June, 13; John Moburg, 
Cra EMRE sans oe 5, settee erece - 150.00 
Laird 4th of Mt. Vernon, Mar., ‘13; 
Oscar Peterson, Kiror, lowa .... 127.50 
Lord Dexter, July, °12; Anton Peter- 
son, Avoca, Iowa 140.60 
Blak Booker, Apr., * 
fon, Kiron, fowa 117.50 
Peter Pindar, Apr., ee 
CEROER. ccc anaeek er niecn sonnets 105.00 
Biack Trier of Mt. a! 
18; H. Egbers, emer. Neb..... 135.00 
Ruler of Mt. Vernon, June, ‘13; J. ie 
W. Kane, Corning; Towa raga as 170.00 
Marengo Ajax, 9 2, BH EH. 





HEISEL-BONEWELL PERCHERON 
SALE. 


One of the most successful Percheron 


sales in a long time was held at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, March 16th, by E. , 
Heisel, of Fremont, lowa, and Geo. A. 
Bonewell, of Grinneil, lowa. The adver- 
tising brought a big crowd of buyers to 


the sale, and the good offering prompted 
good prices. <A pair of gray mares, three 
years old this month, and weighing 
around two tons, sold for $1,669, to A. & 
J. C. Johnson, Linville, Iowa. One of 
these mares, three years old March 20th, 
weighed 2,050 pounds, and was one of the 
largest of her age that has been sold at 
auction. They were sired by Imp. Adolph, 
and their dams were imported mares that 
Mr. Bonewell bought at Mr. Heisel’s sale 
several years ago. The dam of one of 
these good mares sold for $875, to Mr. 
Ruffeorn, of Defiance, lowa. The dam of 
the other mare did not sell high, because 
she was only recently bred. The one 
was coming ten years old, and the other 
nine. The Bonewell herd horse, Imp. 
Loto, topped the sale at $1,675, the buyer 
being John McGinley, of Breoklyn, Iowa. 
The competition on this good horse indi- 
cated that more stallions could have been 
sold than were in the sale. There were 
only three Percheron stallions in the sale, 
and two of those were colts. The average 
on twenty-six Percheron mares sold by 


Heisel and Boneweil was $511. with a 
top price of $905, for the coming four- 
year-old mare, Stella. Their Percherons, 


including stallions, made an average of 
$540.70. In addit:on to the Percherons, 
a number of Belgians and Shires were 
sold, and one or two Percherons were con- 
signed to the sale, which are not included 
in the average. The Belgians had not 
been advertised, and did not sell as high 
as the Percherons. Auctioneer Carey M. 
Jones opened the sale, which started off 
in good shape. He was assisted in the 
selling by W. H. Cooper and J. L. Me- 





Ilrath. A list of sales follows: 
MARES. 
Christine, Apr., °12; F. W. Hanna, 

BOOS; TOV ~6.4< 60.0000 <63s000enne $ 400 
Stelia, May, ’11; E. E. Ives, Oska- 

MR: TOES eee setiwtuedsccvadtesces 905 
Rita, ).ay, °13; H. M. Havenor, Ma- 

eC err re 500 
Charlotte; Obert Miller Mingo 

rr err rere mere 40 
Rosine, Apr., 712 sateniatings Bostwick, 

Simpson, Shinn,” PTC L VOT re 470 
Florence, Apr., "10; Ver Ploeg Bros., 

ee eee eee 5 
Gamine, May, 06; W. H. Cooper, 

BEOGTICN, 10WB oscsesvcccescicseces 350 
Miss Colombe, May, ’11; Peter Urich 

co” i 
Victoria, June, '13; Ver Ploeg Bros. 320 
Pauline, Nov., "11; W. H. Blackford, 

le Dh d 05-0048 ds anne naedenae 550 
Nora, May, ’11; A. B. Atwater, Rob- 

is NINN i aie ese cian esh o-d 6 she da blag te 640 
Helena, July, 13; Ver Ploeg Bros. 335 
Brillante, May, ’13; H. E. Patterson, 

ee re ere re 
Modesty, June, °12; Robert Miller, 

ORG, TONE. cc dicencdstcssatacsedie 400 
Recta, July, '12; Peter Urich ........ 360 
Black Diamond, June, °12; F. W. 

MII cs wucuisen candied o.b.0-ceu sd tu64-6 400 
Fanny, Mar., ’°09; F. O. Hunnicutt 

SG NI ie dda 0 os niwvede. dato win aie 230 
Allie, Mar., '12; A. & J. C. Johnson, 

Renee | PR 6 5 69. 050-6Rp nee 600d 062 30 
Nadine, Mar., '12; A. & J. C. John- 

BON cosccccece $30 
Wanda, May s 

Gould City, 5d 
Nell, June, 

Laurel, lowa 300 
Sue, Apr., '08; J. H. Hildreth ...... 685 
Baby B May, °14; Harry Early, 

Liscom Pre sree 500 
Gadire, Mar., ’06; G. A. Mitchel 

ae, er re 5 
Alice, Apr., “05; A. L. Ruffcorn, 

Defiance, ROM Ginies dpa chi caccue 75 
Kolere, May, "10: FeO. Bostw ick. 560 

STALLIONS. 
Loto, Mar., ‘11; wvohn McGinley, 

a: ee ee ee eee 1,675 
Volbert, June, '14; F. O. Hunnicutt 210 
Rob Roy, May, ’13; Robert Miller.... 500 

—Advertising Notice. 





SAMUELSON’S DUROC SALE. 
All things considered, a very satisfac- 










tory sale of Duroc Jerseys was held by 
Mr. 8B. A. Semuelson, of Kiron, Iowa, 
March ijth. As was announced in a pre- 
vious we, on account of the storm on 
March ai 5th, it was necessary to 
postpone tl to t? bove date men- 
ti on red. f the catalogued lots had 


A number of 
rt As a result 
bids, o>e-third of 

ixteen of the forty-eight head 

shipped out. Compliments on 
the two big young herd boars, 
Cc Critic and Colonel Mastiff, were 
are expecting a still fur- 
ther mpr ‘ovement in the herd by their 
use. We belie “ve that as good valve was 
obtained fer the money at this sale as at 
any during the entire winter. Auctioneer 
N. G. Kraschel conducted the seling. We 
list those that sold for $40 and over. We 
might add that Mr. Samuelson already 
has around 1% voung pigs to date. The 
list follows: Lot 1, 8S. f&. Smith, Odebolt, 
Iowa, $148; 2, H. A. Smith, Odebolt, $69: 
3, J. P. Turin, Kiron, lowa, $50; 3, H. A. 
Smith, $77; 5, Fred Johnson, Kiron, $45; 7, 


‘outside 
of this, 
the of- 





- 1\ 
Colonel! 
numero. 















Additional Field Notes 


A GOOD WAR ATLAS FOR 35 CENTS. 
Our supply of the War Atlas was ex- 
hausted several weeks ago, but BO many 
orders have been received that we have 
arranged for another edition, which will 
be ready for mailing by the time this 
notice appears. The price is 35 cents 
postpaid, or $1.20 for both the atlas and 
a year’s subscription to Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. The atlas consists of twenty pages, 
sixteen of which are large double maps, 
showing the warring countries on a large 
seale, towns, ra‘lroads, cable lines, etc. 
Address all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer. 
WHERE TO GET CARBIDE. 

The best place to get carbide for use 
in acetylene lighting plants is of. the 
union Carbide Sales Co., of Dept. 8, 42a 
Street Bldg., New York City, or People’s 
Gas Bldg., Chicago, I. This company 
provides carbide in gray drums with blue 
bands, and they also supply you with 2a 
complete home acetylene plant, for light- 
ing ard cooking, if desired. They tell 
about their carbide and about their coun- 
try home acetylene plants, which are in 
use, and they will be glad to give Wail- 
laces’ Farmer readers interesting infor- 
mation with regard to lighting and cook- 
ing by acetylene.—-Advertising Notice. 


A FREE BOOK ON BEARINGS. 

A booklet on automobile bearings, de- 
scriptive of the flexible spiral roller bear- 
ings, which they manufacture, has been 
issued by the Hyatt Bearing Co., of De- 
troit, Mich A special feature of Hyatt 
roller bearings is that they are self-c"ean- 
ing, and the manufacturers will be glad 
to tell you about their bearings, answer- 
ing any special questions you may wish 
to ask. They are very ‘extensively used 
in tractors, as well as in autou.tobiles, 
and they will be pleased to give you the 
makes of tractors and automobiles in 


which their bearings are used.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


“THE STORY OF THE WONDERFUL 

FLOUR MILL.” 
Under the above title, 
American Mill Co., of 581 
Owensboro, Ky., give 
practical information 
their Midget Marvel 
flovr mill. It is 


the Angio- 
Fourth St. 
interesting and 
with reference to 
self-contained roller 
made in thre sizes, 
12%, 25 and 59 barrel capacity of flour 
The manufacturers tell what 
their mill will do, and invite you to in- 
vestieate their mis, and the thirty-day 
free trial offer thereon which they make, 
pointing out that farm folks and grain 
men are making geod movey with their 
small plants. A postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring the‘r booklet, above men- 
tiored, and it will be interesting to quite 
a large number of Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers.—Advertising Notice. 


AUTOMOBILE SHOCK ABSORBERS. 
An investment in a good shock ab- 
sorber for the automobile, will add much 
to the comfort of the car, and save a 
whole lot of wear and tear on tires, and 
the machinery of the car. Those who 
have never used shock absorbers can not 
appreciate the difference that a good 
shock absorber mears. The shock ab- 
sorber retards the upward and dcwnward 
action of the spring, and saves the jolt 
on the back seat The company who 
make a specialty of shock absorbers, and 
who offer a svecial type for Yord cars, is 
the John W. Blackledge Mfg. Co., of 2107 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., and they 
call particular attention to the Ford type, 
a complete set of which sells for $15, in a 
special advertisement on page 533. If you 
will write them the name of your ear, 
they will be glad to give you full infor- 
mation. For your convenience, they have 
placed a coupon in their adver ‘tisement, 
which can be used, or a postal card or 
letter request, if you do not wish to mu- 
tilate the paper, will answer the same 
purpose.—Advertising Notice. 
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Natioral Rotary Harrows for Plows 


The new way.of harrowing 4s you plow proved to 
the farmers last season, that 1t saves time, labor and 
money in preparing the seed bed. Write us today for 
opecial introductory prices and circular C. 


NATIONAL HARROW CO., LeRoy, lilinois 
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0 W kl M k Lett on their own terms. The demand centers | Prime lambs of medium weight are o 
ur ee y ar et er strongly on fat, light steers and butcher | stant market toppers, and packers an pal 
Chicago, March 22, 1915.—On the board | Stock, with little eall for heavy beeves, | discriminating against heavy lambs = 
of trade there is plenty of activity, with a ast —— ee ped pcg Phos ogg they may be, 
ences . e rices, Aside ‘om a Ssaie SD amDS ¢@ orisin pr 
wheat, corn and oats attracting much end of fancy. litth yearting wheers tint | ot the Gaile nag Ay mae share 40r 
attention from speculators and cash trad- | ayeraged but 821 pounds, at $9, no sale of | nishing a liberal share, mos of © fur. iil 
ers, but wheat is the great ecnter of | cattle above $8.75 was made during the | show evidence of good care. Recent — Ayr 
animation. Speculation is on a greatly |] past week, and the bulk of the steers of- | actions were at. $7.50 to $10 for info, May 
increased scale if comparisons are made | fered soki at $7 to $8.25, the poorer to fair | to prime lambs, with sales of oe May 
with average years, but it is a serious | class of steers of light weight bringing | lambs at $7.25 to $8.40. Wooled yeas Ma) 
mistake to form the idea that the enor- $5.25 to $7, and choice heavy beeves $8 were salable at $7.75 to $8.90, wether all 
mous advance in prices for wheat is } to $8.50, a few lots of prime heavy steers | at $7.25 to $8.15, ewes at $5.40 to $8 rae Son 
largely the result of speculative opera- selling up to $8.65. Good steers found bucks and stags at $5.75 to $6.50’ and Jane 
tions, for the boom is due mainly to le- buyers at $7.75 and upward, while a me- Horses were offered as freely ae ust June 
gitimate sales, the war in Europe caus- | dium grade brought $7.25 and over. Year- | last week, with no abatement in the _ Io 
ing a phenomenal foreign demand. The | lings were especially active, and the of- | mand for horses for the allie armies, = 
total visible wheat supply in the United | ferings were largely of this class, with | mounts. selling at $145 ana artilles a 
States has fallen off to 45,225,000 bushels, | desirable lots taken at $7.75 to $8.75. | horses at $175 to $190. Farm horses Were Oct. 
comparing with 56,584,030 bushels a year 3utchering cows and heifers found an salable at $100 to $150, with farm mares lo’ 
ago ,and in a recent week it underwent | outlet at $4.70 to $8, a very few head of | wanted at $150 to $220, while commercial 
a reduction of 2,335,000 bushels, whereas, fancy heifers going at $8.25 to $8.50, whil# horses sold at $190 to $230, a better and Apr 
for the corresponding week last year it cutters sold at $4.20 to $4.65, canners at heavier kind being held at $235 to go" On 
e increased slightly. Exports of wheat are $3.25 to $4.15, and bulls at $4.25 to $7. with not many on sale. Ww r. Apr. 
Easier to Put U well maintained, and the season’s exports Calves sold at $5 to $10.50 per 100 pounds, - = . ae. 
from our shores at a short time since with light vealers going at $9.25 and up- : ae 
p had reached 247,000,000 bushels, being ward. si ‘ A History of Herefords—The American _ 
e 100,000,000 bushe is greater than the ex- Hogs have been selling lately around $2 Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association hae 1ov 
itst e roun ports for the entire twelve months a year | per 100 pounds lower than a year ago, just issued a forty-page book! t entitled June 
ago. During the same week world’s wheat while corn has been selling about 7 cents ““Herefords: A Short Story of Their Early Es 
HE “swinging joint” lets line wires shipments amounted to 13,016,000 bushels, a bushel higher than at that time, a com- History. Famers reeents have been 
swing freely with the ground. Fits of which 9,552,000 bushels were furnished bination that does not encourage stock received by the association from breeders, May 
hilly ground as smoothly as_ level by North America. World’s supplies are | feeders to hold onto their hogs very long. | i™Structors and students in agricultural Ine 
ee ery lea steel ication better the smallest since 1910. There is a great | Still, recent receipts averaged 232 pounds, mee, : ged ge teachers, county 
fence—and a more easily erect- : deal of talk regarding the probable open- | comparing with 223 pounds a week earli- | 28¢nts, and farm demonstrators, for g Ap! 
ed fence. Stays are doubly ; ‘ing of the Dardenelles, and its effect on er, 252 pounds one year ago, and 238 condensed history of the Hereford breed, = 
strong at cvery joint—strains / xQo—= 4 future grain shipments from Russia, and | pounds two years ago. Of late the mar- and this booklet was prepared to meet 
and shocks areevenlydistrib- - these requests. Copies of the booklet y n 


uted—fence keeps its shape. 


os par ear a are J be sent free on application to the Amer. 
Waite forthe Arex WAY Way YA NI LILI II IIS | Sa Neretord cattie reeds ane 
work and money fencing your r tion, 19009 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, 
farm with Apex Vence and Missouri. 


APEX Only 50c to Jan. 1,1916 : seg Prac, ee 
Steel Drive 





created by the quarantine on account of 


foot and mouth disease, the farmers of 
Ps Clinton county, Iowa, got together in the 








Wallaces’ Farmer will now be sent on trial for the bal- latter part of January, and organized 


Laas 





ance of 1915 to any new subscriber who sends 50Oc. what they call the fowa Farmers’ Protect- - 
osts This special trial rate is made to get new folks acquainted bled preset bot cng ping While their 
; ; ? e 2G 1é 2cas 1€ Organiza- Scott 
Made of elastic carbon angle steel. with the paper. It gives the new subscriber big value for tion was the quarantine then in force, s] 
a or ar ae te his money. He gets nearly a year for just half price. the object of the association as the or- Bros 
weight. Costs less than wood posts Please tell your friends about this bargain offer. It va ine Ag altace dm gg tee i = 
set in place—lasts for generations. No : : g advance the interests of the farmers by Po 
post holes peeded—you save cost of should interest every farmer who is not already a sub- bringing them together to codperate for ole 
igging and tamping posts—save big : 5.46 the protection of the farmers’, interest: to “ 
Ng : x see Becta scriber. Use the order blank on page 543. p ies. ob the 
ae ia : use Their infuence to have lava chee Mi 
Rocz Postacanbedriventhrough any fi HISHISHIS KISHI KISHI KISAISHILE, | ors" incerests, to promote more just he 
Apex Posts can be driven through any ; a ers’ interests; to promote more just leg- 
soil, gravel or soft shale without injury. ’ islation, the enactment of laws which are é 
aeeace Seaves — gD cap se the latest opinion of those best informed ket has shown less weakness thafi was | of interest to the farmers; to see that the mo 
se ciusdoar eaten ant Ge aati teen is that any considerable shipments cf the rule earlier in the year, although the laws are enforced; to vote for men for or 
2 Russian grains will be out of the question marketing of hogs at western packing | publie office who will represent the farm- ponte 
Write for the ‘APEX WAY”’ 


any way until after the war is over, as points has kept on a much larger scale ers’ interests; to coéperate together to 
JANESVILLE BARB WIRE CO. business could be done only at abnormal | than a year ago. Undoubtedly, the re- improve conditions, and solve the many 
609 §. Franklin St., Janesville, Wis. cost and risks, and already good wheat | cent marked gain in exports of provisions | problems that confront the farmer.” Mr. 
is selling at high prices in Russia. Oats | has been a strengthening factor in the John Olson, the secretary, advises us that 














“ aa ot 

continue to sell much higher than a year hog trade, exports of lard from the United they now have more than 600 members, z2 

PR TP RS ous — ago, with the largest exports ever known, States in a single week reaching over 40,- and a representative, Mr. Hans Johnson, oe 
but corn exports look almost insignifi- 000,000 pounds, thereby exceeding all past has been sent to Des Moines to represent in 1 

cant when the enormous crop is consid- records. All descriptions of provisions | the associgtion before the legislature. bred 

ered. Rye and barley are selling unusu- | are still bringing far lower prices than a = —— Choi 

ally high. year ago, although a recent advance of $1 of y 


Cold storage stocks of eggs are down to | a barrel took place in pork. The hogs 
20,500 cases, showing a reduction of 210,- coming on the market grade well as a 
000 cases since February 1st, and com- rule, and the bulk sell within a range of 
paring with holdings of 4,000 cases a year | 10 cents, and close to daily top figures. 
ago. Cold storage stocks of butter are Prime hogs of rather light weight con- 
12,979,000 pounds, a decrease of 6,326,909 tinue the highest sellers. Late hog sales 


FARM FENCED © 


41 INCHES HIGH FOR j 
Stays only 6 inches apart. 2 | . 






Is found onlyon SQUARE 

DEAL Fence. To the man 

who buys fence, it is a guaran- 
x y sijrability” _ ee at- 
isfaction. Let u you wh 
less to pes up SOU ARE DE. 
ing; why it is better and lasts long 








Yires can not slip. 100 Temi’ 
vet Ae! lee Poultry ment 
and wn Fencing direct ber a 
from factory at money CENTS ty gi 














pounds since a month ago, and compar- | took place at 6.40 to $6.95 for coarse saving prices. Ideal Galv. A ROD aise 
ing with 18,981,000 pounds held a year | heavy to prime light weights, with pigs ere play core Mg Seog pew § 
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SHORT-HORNS. 

i. Reber, Morrill, Kan, 

nd 21—-Breeders'’ Sale, Galesburg, 
. Ryden, Manager. 
troeders’ Sale; W. J. Miller, 
Manager, Newton, lowa. 
*- 18—G. H. Burge, Mt. 










Vernon, lowa. 


Bia) so_-\Vm. Herkelman, Elwood, lowa. 
May | Southwest Iowa Breeders’ Asso- 
Mays shenandoah, Iowa; C. F. Mitch- 
tl, Shenandoah, Iowa, Manger. 
Sune Cahill Bros., Rockford, Towa. 
June 2--Upp rmill Farm, Wapello, iowa. 
June Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 
juseii—G. W. Kline, Pilot Mound, Ia. 
Oct. 19—Frank Pemberton, lowa Falls, Ia. 
ra t. 20—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 21 i. W. Harmon, Marshalltewn, 
Jowa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


17—Breeders’ Sale, at South 
\W. J. Miller, Manager. 
Pp. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 


23—Breeders’ Sale at South 


W. J. Miller, Manager. 








R. W. Frank, Renwick, Iowa. 
w. J. Miller, Manager, Newton, 
nd 2—Chas. Escher & Son and 
- & Ryan,- Botna, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
May 19—Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 
ind. 
be PERCHERONS. 
Apr. 7—D. E. Reber & Son, Morrill, Kan. 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
order to be sure of same being made. The 
so applies to advertisements requiring class- 

rs al position. Our pages begin to go to 
on Thursday morning and no changes 
rpagesaremadeup. New advertise- 
r.can usually be inserted if received 
lay morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 

























CC. & r. Van Lint, Pella, Iowa, offer 
their two-year-old Short-horn herd bull, 
Scottish Baron, for sale. He is a Cruick- 
shank Qu of Beauty, bred by Owens 
Bros Write for particulars, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 

Polled Durham herd headers are offered 







. S. Huntley & Son, Chariton, 
include two show bulls, and 
noted show bull. One has 
rvice and is a proven sire of 
See announcement and 
her particulars, mentioning 
‘armer.—Advertising Notice. 
issey, Newton, Iowa, offers 
suulls for sale that are Scotch 
topped in breeding, and of 
|! quality. One of the top 
in the recent Newton, Iowa, 





sale was consigned by Mr. Morrissey, 
none in the sale being of better type and 
quality ,or more growthy.—Advertising 
svOtice, 

Jesse Binford & Sons, Liscomb, Iowa, 
whose Short-horn herd was established 
in 1869, are advertising heifers for sale, 






randson of the champion Imp. 
*e Goods. They also have a number 
ills for sale, several of them 
Scotch. See announcement and 
fC particulars, mentioning Wal- 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
I of Farragut, Iowa, in 
his Tamworth advertise- 
, advise e has some Octo- 
and November pigs, comprising twen- 
ty gilts and fifteen boars, now to offer. He 
also has four big, husky, yearling boars, 
and he says that he is quoting prices on 
this stock to move them. Mr. Mackoy 
Teports his success with the spring pig 
crop as good, and he has a fine lot of 
March pigs on hand, and about fifteen 
more sows to farrow in March and April. 
He will be glad to have those wanting 
Tamworths to visit him, or if they can 
hot visit him, will be glad to have them 
Write.—Advertisng Notice. 


THE REBER SHORT-HORN AND PER- 
CHERON DISPERSION SALE. 


— dispersion of the D. E. Reber & 
Sons’ herd of Short-horns, headed by the 
noted Diamond Emblem, will take place 
at his farm, one-half mile west of Mor- 
é April 7th. is located 















4g _, Morrill e 
ha Ae west of St. Joseph, Mo., in 
— as Kansas. In addition to the 
—, s, B. W. Reber will sell a se- 
— omering of Percherons also, as an- 
n “ed elsewhere in this issue. In call- 


ntion to this important sale, spe- 
nuon should be called to the 
bull, Diamond Emblem, that 
3ellows Bros., and sold to 
S in their 1913 sale for $1,095 

ice of the sale, and one of 
est prices of recent years for a 
He is a roan January three- 
d his sire is the Bellows 
npion, Diamond Goods, while 
the fine, large Marr Emma 
, one of the top Scotch cows 
ws Bros.’ herd, and one of the 
_ breed, Diamond Emblem has 
wo very satisfactory breeder, and 
ga ae calves of the same good, thick, 
lookinc -i°P© aS himself. The breeder 
Well ty Joy Superior herd bull will do 
this te , look after Diamond Emblem in 
Diamond “Manttention is also called to 
Mond, Laster, a yearling son of Dia- 
Cruickshoon” and having for dam_ the 
the ene Brawith Bud eow, Raindrop, 
master. “Webrated grand champion, Ring- 

ma Tope indrop is included in the sale 
old. snk Sean roan, coming four years 
Bingmactee 08 being a daughter of 

vster, she carries the blood of 
She sells with a red 
by Diamond Emblem, 
Another good Scotch cow 


incind od ic Ty, “ 
F Che @ is Hallwood Lovely, a roan, sired 










pr 





Goods 


Oice Goods Model. 
yo of the Everett Hayes show herd, 
Bood a & profitable cow. She is a 

er, and sells with a fine roan 





cluded is Grace, bred by T. K. Tomson & 
Sons, and sired by Gallant Knight. Missie 
Gem, bred by Bellows Bros., and sired by 
Missie Sultan, is among other attrac- 
tions. The cows are bred to Diamond 
Emblem, or have ealves at foot by him. 
The Percheron offering includes a pair of 
imported mares, a number of home bred 
mares, and three stallions. The catalog 
gives particulars of both cattle and 
horses. Write for it, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and keep the sale in mind 
as a good place to buy.—Advertising 
Notice. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS OFFERED. 


A half dozen fine black Percheron stal- 
lions are being offered elsewhere in this 
issue by Mr. L. L. Goreham, of Odebolt, 
Iowa. They are all of Mr. Goreham’s 
own breeding, and they are perfectly free 
from blemishes. In fact, Mr. Goreham 
has raised twenty-four head from the one 
pair of mares he orignaliy purchased, and 
not an unsound one was among the lot. 
The stallions offered are all black in color 
and will range in ages from two to four 
and five years old, with one nine-year- 
old. Three will weigh 1,900 pounds and 
over. They are a very high class lot, 
and are being priced to make quick sales. 
Mr. Goreham has aée splendid herd of 
mares, all being descended from the two 
above referred to. He has never offered 
any she stock as yet. We suggest an 
early visit to Mr. Goreham’s if looking 
for a good young or aged stallion.—Ad- 
vertisng Notice. 


A SMALL, POWERFUL TRACTOR. 


A tractor which the manufacturers be- 
lieve is particularly adapted to corn belt 
farms of medium sizes, and which has 
made the remarkable record of plowing 
three acres in eighty-seven minutes’ time, 
is the Wallis “‘Cub’”’ tractor, made by the 
Wallis Tractor Co., Racine, Wis., They 
tell about this record in a special adver- 
tisement on page 543, and give some in- 
teresting details with regard to their 
tractor, as well as an illustration thereof. 
One of the special features is the spring 
mounting. It weighs 8,500 pounds, has 
two forward speeds, and the gears are 
shifted by a _ single lever. The drive 
wheels are five feet high, and the tractor 
can be turned in the radius of its wheel 
base, which is eight feet four inches. It 
pulls four fourteen-inch plows anywhere, 
and will pull six fourteen-inch bottoms 
in old ground under favorable conditions, 
having a speed of from one and a half 
to four miles per hour. The spiral spring 
mounting reduces jolting and wear, and 
makes the tractor easier to control. The 
motor is protected, and all parts are eas- 
ily accessible. It is a guaranteed trac- 
tor, and the Wallis Tractor Co. would 
like to correspond with any readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who are interested in 
investigating the advisabilty of using the 
tractor on their farm. <A postal card or 
letter request to them will bring full par- 
ticulars. Address them at 200 W. Sixth 
St., Racine, Wis.—Advertising Notice. 


THE TREATMENT OF MANGE. 


A booklet which tells about the treat- 
ment of mange, eczema, or pitch mange, 
arthritis, etc., has been issued by the 
Parke, Davis & Co., Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, Detroit, Mich., and they 
advise us that they will be glad to send 
a copy thereof to any of our readers who 
are enough interested to write for it, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. They also 
have a free booklet on ‘‘How to Build a 
Hog Wallow,”’ which will keep hogs clean 
and healthy, one also on ‘“‘How to Keep 
Hogs Free From Lice.’”’ They are makers 
—as most of our readers know—of Kreso 
dip. Their Kreso No. 1 has been used 
at the state fairs for a number of years 
as a disinfectant to prevent the spread 
of contagious diseases. It is a reliable 
and effective disinfectant, and there never 
was a time when it was more important 
to keep the pens, barns and yards well 
disinfected, as this year. Sanitation, on 
account of the foot and mouth disease, is 
particularly important. Parke, Davis & 
Co. will be glad to send you the booklets 
above mentioned, and likewise to tell you 
the name of the druggist, as practically 
all druggists sell Kreso Dip and their 
other products, where you can obtain 
Kreso. The booklets they have issued 
will be interesting to our readers, and 
they will be glad to forward them on re- 
quest to the above address.—Advertising 
Notice. 


THE EIGHT-CYLINDER CADILLAC. 


The progress of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, is brought out in the 
manufacture of the eight-cylinder Cadil- 
lac for 1915. A special advertisement by 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co., on page 531, 
tells about this eight-cylinder car, and it 
will unquestionably be an interesting ad- 
vertisement to every one of our readers 
who owns an automobile or who contem- 
plates becoming an owner. The Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. believes that the new 
eight-cylinder Cadillac is the sort of a car 
the careful farmer will wish to own, and 
they give reasons for their belief in this 
advertisement, telling in an interesting 
way of the construction of the engine, of 
the smoothness of power which it gives 
in driving. There is no question about 
the merit of Cadillac cars. The single 
cylinder Cadillac of early days was rec- 
ognized as one of the best automobiles 
of its time, and you will find many single 
cylinder Cadillacs still in use. The four- 
eylinder Cadillac was the natural out- 
growth of the single cylinder car, and the 
manufacturers believe that the eight-cyl- 
inder Cadillac is just as much of an out- 
growth from the four-cylinder car, and 
it was only after the most careful tests 
and the most complete experimentation, 
that the eight-cylinder Cadillac was put 
upon the market, as the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co. are jealous of the reputation of 
the word Cadillac, and the service for 
which it stands in automobile construc- 
tion. e eight-cylinder, seven-passenger 
car sells for $1,975, f. 0. b. Detroit, and 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co. will co 
it an especial favor if Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers will give them an opportunity to 





cylinder Cadillac for yourself, and take a 
ride therein. They want you to judge the 
car, and what it will do, by the car itself. 
In the meantime, if you would like a 
catalog of the new Cadillac, just drop the 
Cadillac Moter Car Co. a postal card or 
letter request, mentioning that you do so 
at the suggestion of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and it will come by return mail.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR EARLY SILO 
ORDERS. 

The Indiana Silo Co., of 584 Union 
Bidg., Anderson, Ind.; 584 Indiana Bidg., 
Des Moines, Iowa, call particular atten- 
tion on our back page this week to the 
fact that they are making special dis- 
counts for early orders, allowing the priv- 
ilege of shipment in the first carload, or 
not later than May ist. Thousands of 
Indiana silos are in use in Iowa, and in 
other corn belt states, the Indiana silo 
being generaly recognized as one of the 
best made silos on the market, and our 
readers will find the company thoroughly 
reliable in all of their dealings. They 
have issued some very interesting infor- 
mation with regard to the value of silos 
and silage, and their Indiana silo in par- 
ticular, in their booklet, “The Watch 
Tower of Prosperity.” and they will be 
glad to send our readers a copy thereof. 
There is no question but that the silo is 
a profitable investment for the farmer, 
and you will find the man who used the 
silo this winter for the first time, to be 
enthusiasiic. The beauty of the silo is 
that it gives the succulence of summer 
pasture in the winter time, and even when 
your pastures are dried up in the sum- 
mer time, you can keep the cattle com- 
ing right along if you have silage. The 
Indiana silo booklet, ‘“‘The Watchtower of 
Prosperity,’ will be interesting to our 
readers who are not now silo owners, and 
the manufacturers will be very glad to 
send you a copy thereof. <A postal card 
to either the Anderson, Des Moines, or 
Kansas City address, will bring it to you 
promptly, as well as full particulars con- 
cerning the special discount for orders to 
be shipped on or before May ist.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

CHAIN TREAD TIRES. 

An automobile tire built especially to 
prevent skidding is the chain tread, made 
by the United States Tire Co., of New 
York City. They tell about this chain 
tread, and what it means to the automo- 
bile user, in an advertisement on the in- 
side front cover this week, and they in- 
vite every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
owning an automobile, or who is inter- 
ested in becoming an owner, to ask for 
the tire record blanks they have issued, 
for the benefit of their patrons. These 
record blanks enable you to keep an ac- 
curate record of your tire mileage, and to 
know just what each tire does for you. 
Their factory capacity has been doubled, 
and they are ready to supply chain tread 
tires in unlimited quantities at popular 
prices. They have reliable dealers in al- 
most every town, but if for any reason you 
should not be able to obtain the chain 
tread tire at your dealer’s, just drop the 
United States Tire Co. a letter or postal 
card request, New York City, and they 
will see that you are supplied. They think 
our readers will be interested in their 
tire record blanks, which make it an easy 
matter to keep a record of just what each 
tire you buy does for you.—Advertising 
Notice. 

A NEW LEATHER FOR WORK SHOES. 


Resisto Veal, a new leather that with- 
stands the alkali of the soil and the am- 
monia of the barnyard, is now used by 
the F. Mayer Boot and Shoe Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for their Honorbilt work 
shoes. While this shee is made to with- 
stand the hardest kind of wear, it is not 
a clumsy shoe or a heavy shoe. It has 
Resisto uppers, double stitched, heavy 
oak tanned soles, solid counters, double 
leather toes, and it is not only a useful 
shoe, but a comfortable and a good-look- 
ing shoe as well. It is sold by dealers, 
and the F. Mayer Boot and Shoe Co. will 
deem it a favor if Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers will insist on their dealer showing 
them the Resisto leather Honorbilt work 
shoe. All Mayer shoes have the Mayer 
trade-mark, which is reproudced in their 
advertisement on page 525, and it is their 
guarantee that you will get a satisfac- 
tory and serviceable shoe. They want 
you to know their shoes when you see 
them, and to remember that this trade- 
mark stands for quality, no matter what 
Mayer shoe you buy. They make all 
styles of shoes, men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s; Drysox wet weather shoes, Yerma 
cushion shoes, Martha Washington and 
Comfort shoes. If your dealer can not 





it a favor if you will write them.—Ad- 

vertising Notice. 

THE RECORD OF DE LAVAL CREAM 
SEPARATORS. 


manufacturers of the famous De 
Laval cream separators, the De Laval 
Separator Co., of 165 Broadway, New 
York City, and 29 E. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, lll., point out in a special adver- 
tisement on page 551, the record of De 
Laval separators, calling particular at- 
tention to the fact that there are now 
nearly two million De Laval separators 
in use, and that the use of De Laval 
Separators has steadily increased for the 
reason that their separator has always 
given satisfactory service, not only get- 
ting the butter-fat out of the milk, but 
doing it quickly as well. The new De 


The 


Laval catalog illustrating the De Laval 
machines, and telling why they have 
proved so satisfactory, has been issued 


by the De Laval Separator Co., and they 
will be glad to send a copy thereof to any 
of our readers on request. Their two 
main offices are mentioned above, and 
they have 59,060 branches and local agen- 
cies over the world. <A postal card re- 
quest will bring the very interesting lit- 
erature the De Laval Separator Co. have 
issued, and if there are any questions vou 
wish to ask with regard to cream sep- 
arators in general, and De Laval sep- 
arators in particular, the De Laval Cea. 
will be glad to have you write them.— 
Advertising Notice. 


HOW AUTOMOBILE TIRES ARE MADE 


An excellent idea of how automobile 
tires are made can be gained by referring 
to the illustration of the three-inch plain 
tread Firestone tire, in their advertise- 
ment on page 535. It shows how the tire 
is put together, how there are four plies 
of fabric in Firestone tires, with an ex- 
tra coating of rubber between the fabrie 
layers, a cushion of one-sixteenth of an 
inch of the finest rubber, a one-fourth- 
inch tough tread, a one-sixteenth-inch 
breaker strip of high grade fabric and 
rubber, and a one-sixteenth strip side 
wall of very strong rubber, and a bead 
of extra coated cohesive strength. The 
reproduction is actual size of their three- 
inch plain tread, and they point out that, 
notwithstanding the quality it represents, 
you can buy a plain tread Firestone cas- 
ing for $9.40. Other Firestone sizes are 
offered at proportionately low prices. The 
34x4 tire, the size most generally used, 
is sold at $19.90 for the plain tread, and 
$22.30 for the non-skid tread, tubes sell- 
ing at $3.90 and $4.40, the latter price 
being for the red Firestone tube. If you 
would like to get he rubberized tube bag 
for keeping your tubes in, send the Fire- 
stone Tire -and Rubber Co. your name 
and address, and the name and address 
of your dealer, and they will forward it 
postpaid. A booklet on the care and re- 
pair of tires, which they describe as No. 
15, can also be had on request, and it 
should help you get better results on tire 
mileage.—Advertising Notice. 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


Clydesdale Stallions 


FOR SALE 


I am offering a number of high class 
Clydesdale stallions, ranging in age from 
2 to 4 years. Will price them to sell. 


W. V. HIXSON, Marengo, lowa 


6 Percheron Stallions 


of My Own Breeding 


Two years old and over. Weights from 1600 to 1900 
pounds. Three will weigh 1900 Ibs. and over. All are 
black, and absolutely sound. Priced to make 


quick sale. Address 
L. L. GOREHAM, Odebolt, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Choice Roans and Reds 


We have bulls to sult every buyer. Priced to sell 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, 

















Mt. Pleasant, lowa 











D. E. REBER & SONS’ 


At farm half 


sisting of 13 bulis and 32 females. 
tered Percheron stallions and mares. 


Embiem 


ing we have ever made. 


of these stallions are ton 


Aoctioneers—COLS. R. L. HARRIMAN, ROY XISTMER, C. M. SCOTT 





Short-horn Cattle ana Percheron Horses 
mie west ¢ MOFrill, Kas., Wednesday, April 7 


Commencing at 10 o’elock a.m. 45 head Scotch and Scotch topped Short-horns ,con- 
10 head imported 
» consisti 
This sale will include all our foundation stock, both of cattle and horses. 
highest bidder, without reserve. CATTLE—The cattle will include our great herd bull, Diamond 
379689 by Diamond Goods, together with 9 of his excellent young bulls; also Butternut 
Sultan, Diamond Master 417996 by the great Diamond Goods 
307894; 12 head are Scotch and the balance richly Scotch topped. This is the best Short-horn offer- 
We are gelling the largest and finest cows we ever owned; milkers and 
regular producers, and calves that are show material; 75 per cent roans. 
their usefulness and value. HORSES—The number of horses is not large, but it includes the herd 
material, the foundation seed, from which we have made a number of good gales in recent years. 
The herd stallion is M. Sully 87906, a grandson of the great imported Sully 21779 (40430), is just 2 years 
old, and the herd stallion Fanchen 94931, foaled March 31. 1912, is one of the best individuals we ever 
sold; excellently bred. Both are recorded in the Percheron Society of America. The siresand dams 
e e mares, of which two are imported—Jocasse (86206) and Jaco- 
bette (84882)—are great mares and great breeders, both in foal. 3 
(40430), great brood mares and several yearling colts, all registered. They have been great breeders 
and regular.workers. They pay their way “beth ways.” 
stock. Mr. Beginner, here is your golden opportunity. 
For catalog address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


DISPERSION SALE OF 


and home grown regis. 
of 3 stallions and 7 mares. 
They will be sold to the 


, out of Rain Drop by Ringmaster 


All have made records of 


Also the descendants of Imp. Sully 


A rare opportunity to get tried and tested 








D. E. REBER & SONS, Morrill, Kansas 
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WAL LACES’ 





FARMER 


March 26, 1915, 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS, 


OOOO OOOO 


BULL NOTICE 


I have some valuable pointers for those in need of 
good bullis—ood, beefy ones, of the market top- 
ping Angus breed. Write or see me. 


SILAS 1GO 
ANGUS SPECIALIST INDIANOLA, IOWA 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Gired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 
breeding and merit 
Blackbirds Ericas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. 


Alpine Herd of Aberdeen-Angus 


Kight choice young bull« to offer—Bilack- 
birds, Blackcaps and Ericas. Seven are by Actor 
Prince, he by the champion sire, Imp. Prince 
Felix of Ballindalloch. One by Imp. Earl Eric of 
Baltindalloch. Straight, square bulls, heavy boned 
and possessing breed character. A number are qual- 
ified to head pure bred herds. 

For particulars, address 


O. R. STEVENSON, Quimby, Cherokee Co., lowa 


POLLED DURHAMNS. i‘ 
Six Herd Headers 
Double Standard 


Strong in Scotch aad Polled blood. Sons and grand. 
sons of Champion of lowa X4739-276430, 


L. $. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
now for sale—10 bulls and a few cows 
and heifers. Included is an extra good herd bull 
sired by the grand champion, Roan Hero. Also, 
Indian Kunner ducks and Barred Rock 
chickens for sale. Chiles is 43 miles southwest 
~ Kansas City Call or write. 
. J. WOODS, 























Chiles, Kansas 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Durhames and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Seotch bull, M1O408 Beau Victor, 
BSOS25. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 


Polled Durhams 
Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 


males. Wecansuit you. Address 
u. t RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


 ] SERGEY Ss. 








We have sold all the heifers and heifer calves 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 
Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Je Jersey- Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


HOL STEINS. 


eee 





PPP” 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
mals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


,__ Cedar Falls, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHKAYW BROS., Vaterloo, Iowa 





HEREFORDS. 


Rookwood Herefords 


Have for sale a few good young cows and heifers, 
some with calves at fuot and bred again: also a num- 
ber of extra good bulls. Dismore 2d 364834 in service. 
Call or write. 

A- J. MENISH, 





Hudson, low a 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


4s ARTERS FOR 
fE PARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
live Stock for Sale 
Aberdeen-Angus herd and show bull, Prince 
Reosengay 15218; Aberdeen-Angus bull calf; 


Short-horn yearling bull; Shropshire, Hampshire 
and Oxford rams. Address 


FARM DEPARTMENT 
Ames, lowa 


lowa State College, 











Recent Public Sales 


ROAN’S ANNUAL JACK SALE. 

The top prices of the year for regis- 
tered jacks was paid at G. C. Roans’ 
sixth annual sale, held March 8th, at his 
place, adjoining La Plata, Mo. His big 
sale ‘pavilion was crowded, and buyers 
were there from several different states. 
However, the storm that tied up train 
service on branch lines at the time when 
some should have started for the sale, 
and the bad roads, were a hindrance to 
the sale. There was considerable com- 
petition on the top jacks in the offering, 
but after half the jacks were sold, there 
were hardly enough buyers for the rest of 
the offering at appreciative prices, with 
the result that a number sold cheap. The 
two top jacks went to Iowa buyers, the 
top price being $1,325, for J. C. 5699, a big 
three-year-old son of Mammoth J. C., 
the first herd jack owned by Mr. Roan. 
Lot 1, Champion Boy, of the same age 
and size, sold for the second highest 
price, $1,200, to W. M. Brown, Lanesboro, 
Iowa. He is a son of the famous cham- 
pion Orphan Boy. None of the others 
sold above $1,000, and the average on 
twenty-six head was only $464.60. There 
were six jack colts, which made an av- 
erage of $171.66. The jennets sold up to 
$300, Otto Bros., of Green Top, Mo., be- 
ing the buyers of the top jennet. Col- 
onel P. M. Gross occupied the block. Be- 
low are listed the dozen acks that were 
sold by 3:00 p. m., or until time to take 
the train north: 
Champion Boy, July, °11; W. M 

Brown, Lanesboro, Iowa 

oF 5699, June, 711; L. H. 


"ne ss, Nt, WOtnk.- NOW. osc scscacsn Sy 45) 
One Such, June, ’11; W. Davis, New 

Boston, Mo. WGehbh aps keeesaee oon 825 
Limestone George, June, '10; R. E. 

Pedicord, Perry, Iowa .......... 725 


Big Cinder, ’07; H. 


LL EN on S's oho wie ews ple 515 
Bourbon A., Aug., °10; J. F. Smitz 

Re aN area 430 
Millard, July, °03; M. Aukenbrand 

oo APS eee 600 
Adam Fifer, Jan., ’12; Wm. Jones, 

I RS oe cacecbasdeucbeseoushes 400 
Big Eagle, Nov., 912; A. C. Finn & 

ek, Se. TE. asatvubececnnbans 515 
Joe Davis, May, ’10; Wayne Davis 740 
Substitute’ two- year-old jack, to 


Wm. Deierling, Queen City, Mo.. 650 
Billy Star, two-years; Thos. McCune, 
PUR UNs. EEL? Su vheeutvaseens neuen 450 





WICKERSHAM’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 

A big crowd of Short-horn breeders at- 
tended W. A. Wickersham’'s annual sale, 
at Wayeross Farm, near Melbourne, Ia., 
March 10th, and the sale was one of the 
best of the season. The bull offering, 
which was especially good, made an aver- 
age of $205.55, with a top price of $460, 
for the ten-months- old calf, Waycross 
Gloster. Fair Sultan, by Sultan Cruick- 
shank, brought $400, not a high price for 
a yearling bull of his quality, depth and 
thickness, but he did not make as good 
a showing sale day as he did a month be- 
fore. The July yearling bull, Waycross 
Dale, and his full brother, Missie’s Dale, 





a year younger, brought $250 and $230, 
respectively, and were good values for the 
buyers. These were the top priced bulls 


of the sale. Some of the others sold up 
around $209, and were good values also. 
The female offering did not make as good 
a showing as the bulls, a good many of 
the cows being rather thin to sell well. 
The top price for females was $340, which 
was paid by H. H. Powell & Son for the 
good Missie cow, Missie of Linn Park. 
The average on the thirty-nine head sold 
was $160. F. C. Barber & Son, of Skid- 
more, Mo., secured several head, being 
good bidders on the Bruce Rosewood heif- 
ers in the offering. With the exception 
of those secured by Messrs. Barber, the 
rest of the cattle went to Iowa buyers. 
Mr. Wickersham established a precedent, 
under the new rules of the American 
Short-horn Association, by agreeing to 
make the transfer records free of charge 
to buyers. The new rules, and good work 
of the Short-horn Association were ex- 
plained by Mr. FE. R. Silliman, of the as- 
sociation. Auctioneers Carey M. Jones 


and N. G. Kraschel did the block work 
in good shape, with Theo. Martin a good 
assistant. <A list of sales at $100 and 


over follows, with the average on every- 
thing sold except the horses and Shetland 


ponies: 
COWS. 
Bessie 56th, Jan., '14; Frank Hillbur- 
pee: Heiriax, BOWE. 23.0056 eereee $225 
Sovereign Queen, Aug., °05; Frank 
salichick, Tama, Iowa ........... - 205 
Milkmaid’s Jewel, Sept., ‘14; Summer- 
vile & Struve, Manning, Iowa ..... 169 
Coral Lily, June, ’09; John Rasmess, 
Se MEN CNL wns Wkhoeknsosnn money 285 
Princess R., Nov., ’10; Godfry Larson, 
eG BESS BE ccc a nsosankoaee sce 235 
Red Stella, Feb., °13; E. R. Silliman, 
eS ee ee a ee ee 145 
Roan Robin, Jan., ’14; Frank Hillbur- 
DP. can nib bheee Oed aba wwe eee anie 35 
Brewster Robin, Dec., °13; Lee Dodd, 
ee Ce es ee 130 


Missie of Linn Park, Apr., '10; H. H. 
Powell & Son, Linn Grove, lowa.... 340 
Waycross Princess, Dec. 13: Krizer 
Bros., Eddyvilie, Iowa 
Princess 3d, June, °10; FE 
Green Mountain, Iowa ............- 155 
Princess Lady, June, "13; Frank Hill- 


OO OE OPE EOE 130 
Orange Flower, Sept., °05; Frank Hill- 
SS Fee See pnasnbsueuees - 150 
Bluffview Secret, Dex 712; HH. G. 
Bosch, Haverhill, lows Sey 160 
Victoria, Apr., °10; L. Weisman, 
SN, GN: bscGh ach eane takes eche ce 155 
Maid of Promise, Sept., 06; D. A. Jay, 
ee ee ee ee ee 200 
Secret Maid, May, °11; F. C. Barber, 
DRO: MID. 55a ews kee eke RbS Sone 190 
Blinkbonny 45th, Nov., °13; Frank 
SO ere oe eee 195 
Dorothy Ann, Dec., "a2: Is. F. Weis- 
on ey ee ee es 190 
Roan Lily, Oct., 13; Frank Hillburger 200 
Maid of the Mist, May, ‘14; Maagdam 
& Wheeler, Fairfield, Iowa ......... 140 


Red Victoria, Apr., ’14; Peter Smoker, 
Duncombe, IWR <cccocesecsscsocccss 





Red Secret, Apr., °13; 





Ea Per eT ere ere 165 
Fairy Maid, June, '12; Theo. Martin, 
Betlevee, 1OWB. .s.cccsess ‘pede kanes 235 
Jessie Fairfax, Apr.,’'12; F. C. Barber 
a, RRS RE Sie Ree Renee se 180 
Rosewood, Mar., '13; F. C. Be arber & 
aS ere ree Ssacbushwenee - 170 
Augusta, May, ‘13; F. ie Zarber & 
De Ccukiuacck sos dase cenesbenaun en om - 165 


F ete r Smoke r. 130 


Winsome 3d, Apr., 10: 
"13; Peter Smoker 100 


Young Viletta, Apr., 


Young Winsome, Apr., "14; +Peter 
ee rer ori rer a - 100 

Spot, Nov., '13; J. Takatoff, St. An- 
ee. MOURA 2. USaew ss ce anas eee eae 

Elanwood Victoria, five years; E. R. 
Silliman, Colo, lowa ......... ceecece 


BULLS. 
Fair Sultan, Nov., '13; Zether & Rem- 





[oy sRaney MOWD. < css 0scs0nnbpendine 400 
Missie’s Dale, July, °13; E. Mericle, 
Toledo, Iowa 230 
White King, Jan., ’14; Ed. Morrissey, 
SR: NI, ao de chic a ae We nee 180 
Waycross Dale, July,’14; E. A. Fricke, 
BIRte CCRT, TOW. or scicsceicncasese 250 
Waycross Sultan, Jan., ‘14; J. J. Horr, 
Mechanicsville, Towa ........... eae) Se 
Elanwood Victor, five years; E. R. Sil- 
SR ee eee ee 220 
Waycross Gloster, June, '14; W. E. 
Graham, Prairie, City, Iowa........ 460 
Victor Maroon, Aug., °13; Fred Ham- 
Se cher lat beucidse hkl hamat anes 100 
Flower Fashion, July, °’14; Newman 
& Morris, Marshalltown, Iowa..... 185 
Marshall Robin, Apr., ‘14; Herbert 
Loreng, Berlin, TOWS «oo .ccccccscccs 120 
Devergoil Scotch, Apr., ’14; O. H. 
Jones, Lake View, Iowa ........... 210 
Cousin Robin, Oct., 7°13; Struthoff 
ee a eee 115 
Baron Victor, Sept., ’09; Mundy & 
Scott, Marshalltown, Iowa ...... wae ee 


SUMMARY. 
13 bulls sold for $2,672.50; average, $205.57 
39 females sold for $6,240; aver., 160.00 
52 head sold for $8,912.50; average, 171.40 








> 
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ANSTEY’S HEREFORD SALE. 


Geo. Anstey, of Massena, Iowa, held 
his sixteenth annual sale of Hereford 
cattle at Creston, Iowa, March 6th. Com- 


ing on the tail end of the big snow storm 
that crippled train service and made the 
roads almost impassable the sale was held 
under difficulties that made its success 
doubtful. However, a number of breed- 
ers from a distance managed to get to 
the sale, and with the strong home sup- 
port, which was much appreciated, the 
sale was a success. The thirty-one bulls 
sold at an average of $181, and the thirty- 
one females made an average of $149, the 
general average on sixty-two head being 
$165. A number were bought to be 
shipped out of the state, several of the 
bulls going to a sepculator. Prices ran 
quite uniform, and some good bargains 
were secured. The top price for bulls 
was $380, and for fe males $275. 
Wisconsin Seed imepactlen~The Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture has com- 
pleted the last bin inspection under the 
plan of officiai inspection for certification, 
which was inaugurated in Wisconsin this 
year. Certificates have been issued to 
the list of growers. The plan of inspec- 
tion as carried out has involved an in- 
spection of the growing fields. As a re- 
sult the grower has been enabled to elim- 
inate all mixtures, weak hills, stem-wilt, 
and leaf-roll troubles. Late blight rot 
has been eliminated, also any _ serious 
condition of scab, rhizoctonia, coarse 
stock, and stock extremely off type. 








POLAND-CHINAS. 


THUIRER’S ~ 


POLAND-CHINAS 


I have-for sale several late summer and fa! 1 en 
sired by Thuirer’s Hadley and out of carte ts 
big type sows. This is first class stuff. Prices tre’ 
$20 to $30 each. For particulars address — 


C. L. THUIRER, Fostoria, lows 


40 Head of Cholera Immune Late Spring 
and Summer 1914 Big Type 


POLAND -CHINA BOARS 


Sired by Black Orange, grand champion boar ‘of 
Illinois state fair, 1914; Big Van, ason of Big Bon 
and Giant King, a son of the 1100 pound Long King’ 
These pigs weigh up to 225 lbs. Price 925 and 4 
each if taken soon. Address 
JOHN H. FITCH, 


Lake City, lowa 
ee 
Big 


Tye Poland-Chinas 


Fall pigs, both sexes, for 
sale at private tre ty. 

Write your wants or come 
and see them. 


M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 














~~ Ane 





Immuned Big Type 
Poland-ChinaGilts | 


FOR SALE 


sred for March, April and May farrow to big type 
boars of the most approved strains. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmont, la, 


Smith Bros.’ Immuned 


40—Poland-China Bred Gilts—40 


They are sired by the best big type boars and bred 
to Smith’s Giant, 570 lb. yearling with 10+ inch bone, 
These gilts are the big, roomy kind with quality and 
heavy bone, priced to sell. Also fall pigs. Write 
your wants. 
SMITH BROS., 





R. 2, Lawler, lowa 


FRENCH’S BIG TYPE POLANDS 


20 big spring gilts to offer by Combination Jr. and 
French's Choice and bred for March and April far- 
row to F’s Jumbo and Jumbo Prospect. Our motte: 
Quick sales at moderate prices. 
JAS. R. FRENCH, 








Marcus, lowa 





CHESTER WHITES. 


O.1.C. and Chester White 
Hogs For Sale 


All ages; bred gilts, service males, fall pigs either 
sex. Special prices on trios not akin. We have @ 
to pick from and they are all bred from prize win- 
ning stock on both sides. More prize winning blood 
than any other berd in the country. WeshipC.90. 
D.. subject to your inspection. Write for show 


record and history of herd. 
HARRY T. CRANDELL, Cass City, Mich. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Two late spring boars forsale by ~ nn. 1st, and 4 
number of fall boar pigs sired by O. Mikado 2d, 
grand champion boar Kansas state ag i913. Also’ 
few outstanding gilts bred for May farrowing. 
GEO. BOBST, Hampton, 








lowa 





RED POLL. 


eee PPP IPI 


PPP 
: 

Samuelson’s Red Polls 
Special offering of heifers and young cows. Show 

yard material among them. Notone but is high class. 

You cannot find better. Also a few desirable young 

bulls. Duroc Jersey sow sale March 5th. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, Hiron, Sac Co., Ia. 








I INWOOD FARM now has for sale 11 young 
4 Red Polled bulls from 8 to 24 months old, 
Two of these from advanced registry cows. Have 
just sold a carload of cows and heifers to Jean Duluth 
Farms to be used in their breeding herd. Could 
spare a few more young heifers. E. E. TRACY & 
SON, Nashua, Iowa. 


10_Red Polled Bulls—10 


In ages 1 year and over, right in form and breed- 
ing: all sired by our herd bull, Lilly’s Baron. 
Will also part with our herd bull. Write for prices 
or come and see. 

Roger Van Evera, R. 1, 








Davenport, Ia. 





TAMWORTHS. 


Tamworth Fall Pigs 


20 gilts and 15 boars. Four big, husky yearling boars 
just the thing for fall pigs. They are priced to move. 
Write your wants with confidence of a square deal, 
J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 








( ) I (" AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
e and gilts, all ages. Prolific, large 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 





type, cholera immune. 

O I BOARS, bred gilts and tried 
e t. LU. sows. Quality and large litters. Spe 

cial prices. C. E. BEATY, Astoria, Ill. 





MULE FOOT HOGS. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Leading herd of the northwest. * We are booking 
orders for bred gilts to be shipped when safe in pig: 
bred to first prize yearling boar at 1914 state fair. 
FARGO & MYERS, Hedfield, | Ss. B- D. 


Bre d sows sol 
M ule Foot Hogs. gilts. service- 
able males. Booking orders for December farrowed 
pigs. H. C. Alloway, Elsberry. Missouri. 











HAMPSHIRES. 


Hampshire Sows and Gilfs 


A few extra good individuals with very best of 
blood lines and bred to some of the 
BEST BOARS IN 10W “4: 
Prices very reasonable and satisfaction “Fuarante 


Dr. M. M. EVANS, Marshalltown, la 








DUROC JERSEYS. 





IMMUNED BRED DUROG GILTS 


With size, bone, length and quality. 


Bred for March and April farrow. Very well bred and mated to two 


big, heavy boned boars—P rince and Gano 2d, a son of Col. Gano. Priced to sell. 


JOHN ROSKAMP, 


Kanawha, lowa 
awha, 





DEFENDER—HIGH MODEL—EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champion, High Model; also Educator by Ohio Chief, 
and a son of Defender and Sunkist High Model, the 
best junior yearling in lowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, High Model, Model Chief II and Edu- 
cator—none better. Getinearly. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 
C.H. PEWSEY’S DUROCS, Sioux Rapids, la. 


Bred gilts for sale weighing 250 to 300 Ibs. Broad 
arched backs and smooth bodies, They carry the 
blood of Prince of Cols., Defender, Model Chief and 
Lincoln Chief. Mostly bred for April farrow. For 
prices and particulars address as 








Duroc Jersey’s 






Choice sows and gilts for sale bred for spring h-4 
ters to the undefeated junior cham} fai] 10 


Golden Model 4th. Our stock can! 
interest people in need of good brood sows. ** have 
that they are bred to a $510.00 champion. SO" oo. 
reason to expect something. Come and see itty.) 
address Christopher Herbert. Rock Rapides 


Duroc Jersey Bears 


10 Fine Summer Boars 10 
15 Medium Sized Gilts 15 
Bred for May and June farrow. 


L. L. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing 
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March 96, 1 915. 


_ 
SHORT-HORNS. 


HORSES. 





Scotch Bulls forSale 


4d three-year-old roan Cruickshank 
= Clipper herd bull 


Cumberland Again 


Also choice yearlings ready for service. 


Prices moderate. 
aS. & W. B. DUNCAN, Ciearfieid, lowa 


(5 Short-horn Bulls 


reo Bight. are of choicest 

rviceable sages. € are of choices 

© ab breeding of the Uri, Victoria, Nerissa, 

Orange Blossom, Honey Flower and 

Mysie Tribes. G roans and reds. 

these are extra choice, Cap suit the wants of all. 
ses conservative. Address 


Price 
HELD BROS., 





Hinton, lowa 


“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short - horns 


6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 to 1200 Ibs. 
10 choice B. T, Poland-China 
fall boars ready to ship. 
Gilts all gone. 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


BULLS BULLS 


SHORTHOR 


Acar load or singly to sult customers. Good ones 
for farmers, ranchmen and breeders, at prices you 
can afford to pay. Write, or come and see them. 


R. £. BALDWIN - - Osceola, lowa. 
ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 
Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 

side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 lbs. butter and 15599 

Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 

15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 lbs. butter 

and 11290 lbs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 

record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High class bulls from 1 month to 2 years 
old. Kesidenceintown. H. LL. COBB & SON, 

Independence, lowa. 





















| Holbert Horse Importing Co. | 





Also German Coachers and 
English Hackneys 


stables at Greeley. 


ing for. 


ful six-colored lithograph. 
No business done on Sunday. 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 


Our early 1914 importations are in our 
If you want astrictly first class imported 
or home bred Percheron, Belgian or Shire, 
we can show you the kind you are look- 


Send 15 cents in stamps for our 1914 
catalogue or same amount for our beauti- 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, la. 























Barn in town. 


E. J. HEISEL, 


Peoria, 216 east of Omaha. 








The War Has Stopped the importing of 
Percherons-~ Belgians 


and has given the corn belt farmer and breeder of registered draft horses his greatest opportunity. 
My barns were filled early with high class stallions and mares, and can sell at reasonable prices. It 
is your golden opportunity while they last. Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 
70 miles southeast of Des Muines, 290 south of Minneapolis, 91 west of Burlington, 180 west of 
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1878 





Qakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Hopeful Cumberland, a show bull and sire 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a dark roan, heavy built 
yearling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo. 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages, and a 
few cows and heifers. Write for particulars or visit. 


JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, la. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have achoice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good breeding condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515. 

C. J. WILKINSON, KR. 2, Colfax, lowa 


A Roan Scoteh Herd Header 


FOR SALE 
calved July 27th, 1913, also 4 red Scotch bulls around 
one year old. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmend, lowa 


15 Short-horn Bulis 15 


Scotch and Scotch tepped; sired by King 

















Nonpareil 347290; from 10 to 20 months old; reds and 
Toans in color; right in form and price. Also as 
Inany heifers. Write or visit us. 

WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., Ill. 


TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD 


1915 


We are now offering the best lot of 


Shire, Percheron and Belgian 


STALLIONS AND MARES we have ever owned. If you have been buying your stal- 
lions elsewhere, why not try “’Trumans”’ and be convinced that we give greater value than any others 
in the business? **“Dom’t be missled,”’’ but send for one of our 1915 catalogues and we will jo 
our utmost to please you in a stallion or mare, and the price ‘‘shall be right.” 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, Box T, BUSHNELL, ILL. 








R. WILKINSON & SONS, MITGHELLVILLE, IA. 


(17 miles east of Des Moines, on electric line and Rock Island Railway) 
Breeders and Importers of 


‘PERCHERONS AND SHIRES 


20 good mares and a number of high class stallions now for sale, mostly imported, and With lots of bone, size 
and quality. Mares run from one to eight years, and all older mares are in foal. Percheron stallions are 
mostly steel grays. Come and see what we have. You will be pleased. Prices reasonable. Farm near town. 


Write as above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 









— W.L. DeCLOWw, 


jj CEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 


I now have some special bargains in big, fine Mammoth jacks, 20 head of which 
4 I have had in service at the farm this season. All of these jacks are especially desirable 
for their individuality and breeding qualities. I also have just received a carjoad of 
big Tennessee jacks and acarload of Kentucky jacks. I now have the finest 
bunch of Mammoth jacks you can find in the United States. I will offer special bar- 
gains to all parties wanting first class jacks. Will also take stallions in trade on jacks. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 





SHORT-HORN BULLS 













Seven young bulls to offer suitable for immediate 
use. All good. straight, thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
oy bre t will attract any farmer wanting a 


Back Grove, Ia. 


Herd Est. 


SHORTHORNS FOR SALE *.t 


§ balls 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
umber straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming two 
3. old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
esse BINFORD & SONS, Liscomb, Ia. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
b.. head any herd. Write for breeding 
adress 


aod price 
Andrew Stewart, Reckwell City, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls For Sale 


bulls *n good young Scotch and Scotch topped 
; - Call or write. 

ED MORRISEY, Newton, lowa 

15 Scotch 

a. 2oten and Scotch Topped Bulis 


oung cows and heifers; reds and 


IRA CHASE & SON, 












good 

















M4 


sane; ta sreutin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
+ Burwood Duke 308446. 

F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

For Sale—Scottish Baron 387124 

A good rea Aug. 2-year-old Cruickshank Queen of 
ty. rite for particulars. 


VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM 
\. T. Van Lint, Props., BR. 4, Pella, lowa 








C.& 








eur stock—best and cheapest means of 


Name ance for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle 


©. address and number stam ‘ 
Catalog and samples free on on nad ag _— 


F.S. Burche Co., 155W. Huren St. Chicago 








W.E. PRICHARD & SONS 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
Percherons and Belgians 


To those in the market for stallions or mares we say, come and see our stock. We have a splendid string 
of richly bred horses, both imported and American bred, and ranging in age from yearlings to six-year-olds. 
They are the kind you need with both size and quality. Write for our new 1915 booklet. 

Sale barn in town. 





Deierling Jack Farms now has for Sale 


20 Registered Black Mammoth Jacks 


from 2 to 5 years old, and 15 to 16 standard, with big bone and good head and ears. 
Having purchased Otto Bros.’ interests in the young jacks we reserved from our sale, 
which include the great jack, Mo. King, and the blood of the grand champion Pride 
of Mo. and of the noted Tax Payer, buyers will get good values for their money here. 


Will also sell jenneta. 


WM. DEIERLING, 


Queen City, Missouri. 





NHIES “like France” Percheron farm has the goods, and lots of them. 
T Registered stallions, 1 to5 yrs. old—jet biacks, greys. Come where 
the genuine good ones are. Nobody will tell you that they have Perch- 
erons as weighty, heavy-boned, rugged and useful as Fred Chandler’s, or 
as big a bunch to pick from. You, wo, will recommend this herd after 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 


you have been here. Fast 
trains all directions. 








= 
Lefebures’ Belgians 
Largest Collection on Earth 
Over 130 head on hand. Twoim- 
portations received in 1914, before 
declaration of war. Also some 
choice Percherons, 1 to 5 years old. 
A numberof home bred stallions. 
Write for catalog and circulars. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 
Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


Percheron Stallions 


One black 4-year-old. 

One black 2-year-old. 

One grey 2-year- 
Registered in the Percheron Society of America. 
Big, clean limbed horses of our own breeding. We 
wish to move them quickly. For prices and particu- 
lars address 
Christopher Herbert, Rock Rapids, lowa 











Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron, Belgian, Shire 


Stallions and Mares 


ranging in age from weanling colts to five-year-olds, 
for sale at very reasonable prices. A large number 
to select from. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

PRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 


Percheron & Belgian 
Stallions for Sale 


We are now offering a fine lot of 
imported and home bred stallions 
from two to six years old—good boned and big. One 
barn in town, others at farm. See our horses and 
get our prices before buying. 

HART BROS. 


Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Oid 


including Baron’s Pride, Illinois futurity winner, also 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 Ib. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polied Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, iinels 





Osceola, Iowa. 


- - 








Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron and Belgian 


Stallions and Mares 


While the war has stopped the importing of Perch- 
eron and Belgian horses, I have on hand a number of 
tops from one of the best importations of these two 
breeds that was made last season. About 40 head in ail 
with more size and bone than usual. Come and see. 
WM. A. HALE, - Anamosa, iowa 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three, four and five years 
old this spring. All itm- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per ceut foal get- 
ters. All ton horses or 
heavier, with quality. 
Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 

Independence, iowa 


STALLION FOR SALE 


One good Clydesdale three-year-old, coming four; 
dark brown with stripe in face, and four white feet to 
knees; weight 1600, with state certificate of sound- 
ness, and a sure breeder. Extra big bone good feet 
and lots of style. Will sell right if taken at once. 


E. A. THOMPSON, Terril, lowa 


REGISTERED THREE-YEAR-OLD PERCHERON 
STALLION FoR SALE. Weight 1,800 pounds. 
Also my 5-year-old jack. Priced very cheap. 
JOHN BADER, SCRIBNER, NEB. 


6 Black Jacks For Sale 


of our own raising. Are large and highly bred; reg- 
istered; two to seven years old; twoof them sult- 


able for jenneta. 
J. W. ATTERBURY & BRO., Madison, Me. 


IMP. BELGIAN STALLION FOR SALE 


Nine years old, weight 1800; champion sire over al. 
stallions of the different draft breeds in Dickinson 
county. Low price. 

Ss. ANDERSON & SONS, 
Route 4, Spirit Lake, lewa 



































ELGILAN stallion forsale. Duc II de Mont- 
fort (2424) (25232), bay, 1900 ibs., sound, sure; colts 
to show. Priced cheap. Full information by ad- 
dressing owner, Levi Rittenhouse, R. 2, Fairfield, la. 





LYDE STALLAON.First and champion ofthe 
/Des Moines show. His breeding, rich; age, coming 
three; weight, 1800. H. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, la. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS APRIL 5 1915 KANSAS CITY, MissoUR! 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor ta 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at Worid’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


L.A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Steck Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns aspecialty. Lifet!ms 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 


J. L. McILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 
AUGTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a yum 
shead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


C. C. KEIL, GRINMELL, IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


27 years successful experience selling pure bid 
stock. Write for dates, or phone at my expense. 




















TWENTY HEAD OF SHETLANDS 


The undersigned will sell 20 Shetland ponies, con- 
sisting of 15 mares, in age from yearlings to twelve 
years oid: good individuals, all sizes and colors; 
three stallions, two geldings. Write your wants. 
A few Collies on hand. 


J. C. THOMPSON, Jamaica, lowa 





JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
MERRILL, LOWA. 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 
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When Winter Dies Hard 


W wert the icy grip of winter loosens its hold upon the 


world and the snow on the roof of your barn melts 

beneath the beams of the March sun, then is the 

season when your stock need plenty of body-build- 
ing feed to condition them for the coming spring. Your 
steers and hogs and dairy cattle, the little calves that you 
are ‘“‘bringing up by hand” and even the poultry in your 
barnyard crave the succulence and flavor of the silage that 
is stored away within the walls of your 


INSito™ 


Your neighbors are complaining of empty lofts and fodder racks, of 
‘dwindling stock of grain and advancing prices of feed. Their cattle are 
eating their heads off in their stalls. Wasteful methods of harvesting 
have sacrificed half the food values of the last season’s crops. 


But you have ample supply of feed, better, more nourishing, more 

latable and more readily converted into flesh and milk, because you 

ae preserved the entire yield of your fields, from stem to tassel, with 
its food values unimpaired in your Indiana Silo. 


The walls of the Indiana Silo are not only air-tight, thus prevent- 
ing the silage from becoming mildewed, but they are also weather-tight 
and leak-tight, keeping the snows and raims out and the juices of 
the silage iz. No metal enters into the con- 
struction of the Indiana Silo and therefore this 
silo is not affected by corrosion. None of the 


goodness of the silage is lost through absorption Wy E are making special 
because the walls of the Indiana are non-porous pr siatcnsy abd beg 

“ve ten hi al : bl hattinns allowing privilege of ship- 
and they never chip, pee! or crumble. ndiana ment in the first carload or not 
Silage is good silage and it remains good till later than May first. Write today 


the last scrap is used. 


Fifty thousand farmers have put the 
Indiana Silo to the practical test of service. 


the Indiana Silo isin very truth ‘‘The Watch- 
tower of Prosperity.” 








for Catalog and Particulars. 


The Indiana Silo 


Their experience, like your own, proved that Company 


584 Union Bldg., Anderson, Ind. 
584 Live Stock Exch. Blde., 

. Kansas City, Mo. 
584 Indiana Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. §& 


% : SE . 54 Live Stock Exch, Bldg., § 
‘ me Ss , wee Fort Worth, Tex. 


cole 
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